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LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FROM JUNE 177n, 1887, TO SEPTEMBER 13ru, 1887, INCLUSIVE. 


*,* If any omission or mistake be observed in th 
glad to be informed of it, and will rectify the 


aH. N. Angus, Esq. 
aMiss Ro ely A E psa 
Gen. Aylmer .. i 


aMrs. C. Bailey (1886-87) 


aRey. F. Bellamy 

aH. EB. Bennett, Baqs- +. 
@Rey. Clayton Brown .. 
aRey. J. Brown . 


¢Richard Burlingham, Esq. te 


aG. Burns, Esq. a 


aG. K. Cannington, Esq. 


aW. ¥. Clarkson “ 
aDr. Cooke ad 
aB. H. Collins, Esq. 
aMrs, Crawhall. . 

aMiss Davies .. 

aH. J. Davies, Esq. 
aDr. Dudfield .. 


aRev. C. R. L. Engstrém 


aRev. W. Farrer 

aMrs. R. J. Fremlin 
aLord Justice Fry 
aMrs. Fryth .. 

@aMrs. Geils ., +s 
aThos. Grenhalgh, Esq. 


aLieut.-Gen, Halliday (Don.) ; 


aMiss OC, Hardy ‘s 
aRev. J. H. Harrison .. 
aRev. R. Hayes is 


aRev. T. E. Heygate (84-87) 


aJ. B. Hodgson, Esq. .. 
aJ. Honeyman, Esq. .. 
aD. W. Hughes, Esq. .. 
aJ.D. Lamb, Esq... 


aHon. and Rev. W. F. Legge. . 
Carried forward £44 19 
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a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


ak. W. Western, Esq. + 
aRey. Dr. Wilson _ ais 
aRey. B. T. Winterborn re 
aW. C. Wood, Esq. .. : 


£ s. 

Brought forward 44 19 

aMiss Susan Legge .. oo 8 
aG, Macan, Esq. es lee 
Rev. W. MacGregor .. to 
aMiss MacInnes as = 01 
aBishop of Madras .. js 33 
aP. MacKinnon, Esq. .. aa 2 
aR. B. Martin, Esq. .. Te Se: 
aJ, Martin, Esq. Se vk 
aC. L. Methuen, Esq. .. ee ae 
aW. D. Moffatt, Esq. .. 4 O10 
aJ. J. Moffatt, Esq. .. “Few oye | 
aMons. P. Moniquet .. ~. OD 
aThe Misses Mure a ee 
aG@. Newboult, Esq. 0 10 
aHon. Mrs. Paley 0 10 
aMrs. Heber Perey ‘ Live 
aJ. C. Powell, Esq. .«. tO ae 
ak. J. Pressley, Esq. -. o OO 
aMrs. Pryor .. es ve Do 
Rey. W. Sanday ‘>. 
aRey. G. H. Scott 0 10 
aThe Misses Scott tae | 
aMiss Sharpe .. ve 0 10 
aRev. R. Shepherd .. ae, 
aRevy. A. : Smith “. - 0 10 
aRey. J. Stoughton, D.D.(Den) 0 11 
ak. C. Greenway Thomas, Esq. 1 1 
aP. Vanderbyl, Esq. .. <2. 2 
aHenry Walker, Esq. .. . OF} 
aMiss Watson .. ee es O70 
bee 5 

1 0 

ee: 
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Total £88 13 


e following lists, the Secretary will be very 
error in the next Quarterly Statement. 
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LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPT! ONS. 


(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) 


BATH. 
July 18th.—By cash 
J. S. Bartram, Esq: © Pe. yi 
Rey. J. Buttanshaw es ie ee 
Mie Ne . kell cd on Oh 


Rey. Prebendery Wood .. th + ze 
J.S. Prankeard, Esq... *" ss rs 
Mrs. Thompson -- ol “* + a 
Rev. H. H. Winwood .. a . 


September 8rd.—By cash o. . 


Dr. J. L. Porter .. z Fy: a "a 
Mrs. Gaffikin hy ve +4 y" os 


July 20th.—By cash * : ae * ee 


Rev. W. S. Fowler oa J 3 = 


I Bowe Rei, Bo, oo ee, a 
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£6 6s. 

2 wii 

2 010 6 
3 010 6 
010 6 

5 UP 
010 6 
i @ 
010 6 
010 6 
010 6 
010 6 


.. £1 Ls, 6d. 


£e. 4. 
“y ‘ 2° "9 
ot 010 6 


_ LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


; EPSOM. ‘ 

sep 25th—By cash... Me By ee -- £1 11s. 6d. 
£ s. d. 

Rev. aw Braithwaite .. .. sis ‘< ‘3 110 
Miss Hislop .. e oe o* es ee * 010 6 

OXFORD 

July 5th.—By cash * * “* o* e £2 2s. 
£ s. d. 

pgs ht, Esq. 7 a ai vs s 2er"@ 
Plumptree, Esq. “ a Pe os os At E20 

SYDNEY (NEW SOUTH WALES). 
September 12.—By cash ° és ee ee ee £2 


Rev. W. J. Cuthbert 
Rey. Dr. Steel 
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ERRATA. 


For Hon. Mr. Powys Keck read Hon. Mrs. Powys Keck. 
For A. W. Jones, Esq., £10, read A. W. Jones, Esq. (Special Donation), £10. 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


At1oa: Rey. Alexander Bryson and Rev. Daniel M’Lean. 

ABERDEEN: Rev. Prof. Milligan, D.D. Hon. Sec. Ladies’ Association, Miss 
Mary Forbes. 

ADELAIDE: Rev. W. R. Fletcher. 

AMBLESIDE: 

AnstTRUTHER : H. B. Mackintosh, Esq. 

ARBROATH : 

AvoxLAND (New Zeauanp): Rev. J. Somerville. 

Ayr: Robert Murdoch, Esq. 

Basrnestoxe: Rev. W. Marriner. 

Batu: Rey. T. P. Methuen. 

BEDFoRD : 

Brtrast: Rev. the President of Queen’s College. 

BIRKENHEAD : 

Birminenam : Rev. F. Dell. 

Bisnors Waurnam: Rev. H. R. Fleming. 

Bracksurn: Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

BuarrcowriE: W. 8. Soutar, Esq. 

Bopmin: 8, Hicks, Esq. 

Bouton: George Monk, Esq. 

BReEcon : 

Brieuton: Rev. C. E. Douglass. 

Burnzy: Alfred Strange, Esq. 

Bury: Hon. Treas.—Rev. Canon J. Hornby; Hon. Sec,—Rey. D. Walmsley: 

CAMBRIDGE : 

Canada: Toronto.—Subscriptions are received by the Hon. G. W. Allan 

CastLe Betiineuam (IrELanp): Rey. F. G. McClintock. 

Carpirr: W. Adams, Esq., 15, Park Place, Cardiff, 

CHELMSFORD: Rey. E. Nathaniel Powell. 


. CHELTENHAM: Dr. E. Wilson. 


CHESTER : 
Currrennam: A. T. Keary, Esq. 
Orry AND County or Cork: H. 8. Perry, Esq., Monkstown, 
CuirTon and Bristot: Rey. C. H. Wallace. 
CotcnEsTER: Rev. N. P. Gepp. 
Crorpon: J. W. Janson, Esq. 
Daruineton : J. P. Pritchett, Esq. 
Drvonvort: J. Venning, Esq. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Dustin : Denis Crofton, Esq., and Rev. G. T. Stokes. 

Dunpers: Hon. Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq. 

DuNFERMLINE: Rev. A. Graham, Crossgates. 

EasTBourNE: Rev. H. R. Whelpton. 

EpinsurGH: William Dickson, Esq., F.R.S.E., and T. B. Johnston, Esq., 
F.R.GS., 16, So. St. Andrew Street. 

Ersom: Miss Hislop. 

EXETER : 

Farrrietp: 8. J. A. Barrow-Clough. 

Fatmovru, for the County of Cornwall: Wilson Fox. 

Frome: C. W. Le Gros, Esq. 

Gaza: J. G. Pickard, Esq. 

Gtascow: Rev. W. P. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., A. B, 
M’Grigor, Esq., LL.D., and James Andrew Allan, Esq. 

Greenock: Edward Blackmore, Esq. 

GuiuprorD : Colonel Pask. 

Hanrtteroot: W. D. Ramsey, Esq. 

HASTINGS : 

Hertrorp: W. M. Armstrong, Esq. 

Hiroeur : J. Pollard, Esq. 

Hotyneap: Rey. W. R. Jones. 

HvuppersFigetD: Henry Barker, Esq. 

Hutu: W. Botterill, Esq., 23, Parliament Street. 

Ipswicu : 

Iretanp :—Dvsiiw: Hon. Secs.—Rev. G. T. Stokes, Blackrock ; Denis Crofton, 
Esq. Treasurers—The Munster Bank. 

JERUSALEM: Dr. Chaplin. 

KENDAL: 

Krivne’s Lynn: 9B, M. Beloe, Esq. 

Kir«catpy: John Barnett, Esq. 

LANCASTER : Rev. J. Bone. 

Larxkuatt: Rey. William Findlay, A.M. 

Leamineton: Rey. J. Johnson, M.A. 

Lepsury: Rev. F. Salter Stooke- Vaughan. 

Lrrps: Edward Atkinson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Le1cesterR: Rey. A. A. Isaacs, M.A. 

LEwEs : 

Licu¥Firtp: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. Hon. Sec. Ladies’ Association, Mrs. 
Bagnall. 

Liycorn: Rey. A. R. Maddison. 

Liverroon: Ven. Archdeacon Bardsley. 

LonponpErry: James McCorkell, Esq., Queen Street. 

Mancuester: Rev. W. F. Birch, and Rev. Canon Crane. Zreasurer—Oliver 
Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford Bank, St. Ann’s Street. 

Mansriew: W. Gouk, Esq. 

“MARGATE : 

Market Harporoven : 

Metton Mowsray: Rev. Arthur M. Rendel. 

MELROSE: 

Montrosre: Mr. Alex. Mackie 


re 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


Morpera : 

Newoastie : Hon. Treas—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq. Hon. See.—W. Lyall, Esq. 
Norwicu: Rev. W. F. Creeny. 

Oxrorp: Rev. Canon Girdlestone. 

Prertu: John W. Jameson, Esq. 

Prrnocuriz: Hugh Mitchell, Esq. 
PrymoutH: J. B. Rowe, Esq., J. Shelly, Hsq., and H. 8. B, Woodhouse, Esq. 
PwiiHeELi: Rev. Owen Jones. 

RAMSGATE : 

Reavine: W. Butler, Esq., 13, Victoria Square. 

REIGATE : 

Ricumonp, Surrey : 

Rrron: 

Rvuasy: Rev. A. O. James. 

Runcorn: Rev. W. Preston, M.A. 

Rype: KE. Knocker, Esq. 

Sauispury: J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
Scarporoven : T. H. Phillips, Esq., 22, Albermarle Crescent. 
SHEFFIELD: Chairman—Rev. Canon Blakeney, Vicar of Sheffield. 
Surewszury: Rev. OC. H. Drinkwater. 

Sournampron and Romsry: Rev. Henry 0, Hawtrey. 
Sovurnsna: Rey. F. Baldey. 

Sowrersy: Rev. A. L. W. Bean. 

Sr. ALBANs: Rev. Canon Lawrance. 

Sr. AnpRrews: Dr. Lees, and Dr. Mitchell. 

St. Hrtena: Rey. Canon Lambert. 

Srroup: T. 8. Osborne, Esq. 

Surprron: Rey. T. Harrison. 

SypenHAM and Forest Hitz: 

Sypney, New Sourn Watzs: Rev. R. Steel, D.D. 
Tr1gnmMoutTH: Rey. H. Hutchins. 

Torquay: 

Uxsrings: Rev. A. A. Harland. 

Warminster: W. Frank Morgan, Esq. 

Wetts: W. I. Welsh, Esq. 

Weston-suPER-MARE: Rey. H. G. Tomkins. 

Weyrmovutn: G. Ff. Eliot, Esq. 

Watrsy: E. W. Chapman, Esq. 

Witrespren: Rey. J. Crane Wharton. 

Winpsor: Rey. Stephen Hawtrey. 

Wotvernampton: Mr. J. McD. Roebuck. 

Woopsrook: Ontario.—William Edwards, sen., Esq 
Worcester: Rey. Francis J. Eld. 

Yxovit: Rev. Abel Phillips, Holy Trinity Vicarage. 


with gentlem illing to hel 
the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. ith gentlemen willing to help 


AGENTS. 


The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, 
distribute, and sell the publications, of the Fund :— : 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 

AnstruTHER: Mr. Lewis Russell. 

Attoa: Mr. W. Landells, Mill Street. 

Ayr: Messrs. Wm. Stephen and Co., Sandgate, and Mr. W. M. M. Dick. 
Barnstey: Messrs. T. and C. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 
Baru: Mr. R. E. Peach, 8, Bridge Street. 

Beprorp: Mr. Thompson, High Street. 

BrrxenneaD: Mr. H. W. Allen, 156, Grange Lane. 

Bisnors WattHam: Mr. T. J. Brown. 

Borron: Mr. Cockayne, Deansgate. 

Brarrcowriz£ : Miss Saunders. 

Bopmin : Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 
Bovrnemovutu: Mr. Hankinson. 

Bury: Mr. Wm. Wardleworth, Haymarket Street. 
Braprorp: Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 5, Westgate. 

Briguton: Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, 170, North Street. 
Burntry: Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James’s Street. 
CamBripGeE : Mr. Dixon, Market Hill; Messrs. Deighton, Bell, and Co. 
Cantersury: Mr. Ginder, St. George’s Hall. 

CarpirF: Mr. Wm. Lewis, and Mr. Wm. Jones, Duke Street. 
CuEeLTENHAM: Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 

Cuirron and Briston: Mr. W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 
CotcHEsTER: Mr. Mattocks, Head Street. 

Corx: Mr. P. Morgan. 

Darurneton: Mr. Harrison Penney. 

Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 

Dunzpar: Mr. Thomas Black, Belhaven. 

DunprEe: Miss Middleton, High Street ; Messrs. Winter, Duncan, and Co. 
EastBourNnE: Mr. Leach, Grand Parade. 

EprnsurGH: Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 16, So. St. Andrew Street. 
Fatmovutn: Mr. R. CO. Richards. 

Frome: Mr. C. J. Sage, Upper Market Place. 

GREENOCK: Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. 

Gtaseow: Messrs. James Maclehose and Sons. 

GRANTHAM: Mr. Clarke. 

Haurrax: Mr. King, North Gate. 

Hamirton, N.B.: M. Bowie. 

Herrrorp: Mr. FE. Simson. 

Hitcuin : Miss Palmer, High Street. 

HouppersFretp: Mr, Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings. 

Hutt: Messrs. Leng and Co., 15, Saville Street. 

Irvine: Mr. C. Marchland. 


AGENTS. 


Lanoaster : Mr. Longman, Market Street. 
Lrxps: Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 
Liverroot: Mr. Adam Holden, Church Street. 
3 Mr. Albert Thompson, 24, Elliot Street. 

Lrxycotn: Mr. G. Yale, High Street; and Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge, Commerce Court. 
Lonpvonprrry: Mr. James Hampton, Ship Quay Street. 
Merton Mowsray: Mr. W. Loxley. 
Montrose: Mr. George Walker. 
Norrnampron: Messrs. Taylor and Son, 9, College Street. 
Norwicu: Mr. Henry W. Stacy, Gentleman’s Walk. 
Pertu: Mr, Jno. Christie ; Messrs. R. A. and J. Hay, George Street. 
Prymovurn: Mr. Birmingham, Whimple Street. 
Preston: Mr. H. Oakey, Fishergate. 
READING : 
Sr. Anprew’s: Mr. W. C. Henderson, Church Street. 
Sr. Leonarps: Mr. Stuart, London Road. 
ScarsoroveH: Messrs. G. Marshall and Son, Nicholas Street. 
Srvenoaxs: Mr. Harrison, High Street. 
SurEewssury: Messrs. Adnitt and Naunton, Market Square. 
Sovrnampron : Messrs. Gutch and Cox, High Street. 
Torquay: Mr. E. L. Seely. 
Uprinauam: Mr. J. Hawthorn. 
Weymovurn: Mr. H. Wheeler, St. Mary Street. 
‘Weston: Mr. Robbins, High Street. 
Wuirsy: Mr. Reed. 
Wrncuester: Messrs. Jacob and Johnson. 
Wotvernampton: Mr, J. M’D. Roebuck. 


Quarrerty Srarement, January, 1887.] 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 
it 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are row enabled to publish the interesting and valuable Report of the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Society, which was held on the 22nd of June last 
year. Th various speakers fully brought out the importance of the work already 
done, and the nature of the work which remains to be done. The summary of 
the whole of the speeches may be thus stated :—(1) We must publish what we 
have in our hands, (2) We must lose no opportunity of making fresh researches, 
and especially excavations. (3) We must follow up lines already opened up. 


We have received two packets from Herr Schumacher, the first of which, 
on various discoveries about Acre, we publish in this number. It will be at 
once remarked how extraordinarily full of antiquities must be this country when 
at every turn of the spade something is laid bare, either a tomb, or a mosaic 
pavement, or an aqueduct. Herr Schumacher has promised to keep us informed 
at regular intervals of everything which is found in the country. We hope to 
organise » similarly regular correspondence in Jerusalem itself. 


The ther packet received from Herr Schumacher gives an account of a 
recent visif to the Plain of Esdraelon and the shores of the Sea of Tiberias. He 
confirms the discovery made eighteen years ago by Mr. John Macgregor of 
the existence of crocodiles in Palestine, having actually seen one. He thinks, 
however, that there are very few left. He gives a new instance of the daily 
destruction of the old monuments—very soon nothing will be left of all the old 
ruins except the plans and drawings in the “ Survey of Western Palestine.” He 
has found the Jewish cemetery of Tiberias, and has surveyed the extensive ruins 
of Kusr Bint el Melyk, most of which were hidden when Colonel Kitchener 
visited the place in 1877. 


Another and a totally unexpected example of wanton destruction is reported 
by Mr. Greville John Chester. He writes from Ladikiyeh (Nov. 26, 1886) :— 


“The walls of Antioch were regurded as perhaps the very finest specimen 


extant of ancient crusading fortification. Ascending from the Orontes nearly 
B 
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2 | NOTES AND NEWS. 


perpendicularly to the summit of the beetling heights of Mount Silpius, leaping 
from crag to crag, joining deep ravines, and enclosing a space of some sever& 
miles, they might be deemed an eighth wonder of the world. 

Now all this is a thing of the past. Within the last few years the hand of 
the spoiler has been at work, and the whole of the walls and towers are im 
process of destruction. Every one who wants a hewn stone goes to the ancient 
walls for it, as the Turkish authorities make no sign of prohibiting the spolia— 
tion. 

“Lord Stratford de Redcliffe saved the Byzantine walls of Constantinople s 
which a late Sultan hadvgiven: to his mother to sell as building materials - 
Cannot Sir E. White be instructed to save what remains of the grander walls of 
Antioch, which are still more magnificent, and which have a more than artistiG 


and antiquarian interest as relics of the City where ‘the disciples were first 
called Christians’? ” 


_ 


M. Clermont-Ganneau calls attention to another verification of a theory pat 
forth by himself eleven years ago in a memoir published by the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. He then pointed out that the Semitic name 
corresponding to Hippos (with reference to Hippos of the Decapolis) would be 
Sousitha, which in turn corresponded with. the Arabic word Sousya, applied by” 
them to a locality not far from the Sea of Tiberias, and he suggested that the 
word should be looked for, and the place when found examined. 

This is exactly what has been done. Herr Schumacher has found in the 


Jaulin the very name, Sousya or Susyeh; with extensive ruins, in which he se@S 
the ancient site of Hippos. 


The “Notes on Arabia Petrea, and the Country between Egypt and Palestine,” 


were made by Sir Charles Warren during the journey in search of Professo= 
Paluer’s murderers. 


Professor Hayter Lewis points out a remarkable confirmation from the 
“Travels of Mukaddasi,” recently published by the Palestine Pilgrims’ Te*t 


Society, of the description given by Procopius of the great Church of St. Mary» 
built by command of Justinian. 


The programme for next year’s work is contained in a circular, calle@ 


“ Last Year and This,’ which will be sent to every subscriber. Additional copi@S 
will be sent for distribution if required. 


—_——___. 


The very remarkable capital of white marble found in the Temple Area 
has been drawn by Mr. W.S8. Weatherley, and has been engraved for the prese#*& 


number of the Quarterly Statement. A drawing of it has already appearea 
in the Illustrated London News. ; 


The “ Memoirs of Twenty-One Years’ Work” is now in its third thousan@. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to use this book as a means of showing wh ®é 
the work has been, and what remains to be done. Copies are given to every 
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subscriber who wishes to have one, and additional copies can be procured at a 
great reduction in the price, by subscribers only, by writing to the central office. 


The Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society propose to issue in the course of next 
year— 
1. The Bordeaux Pilgrim. 
2. Arculfus de Locis Sanctis. 
3. La Citez de Jherusalem. 
4. The Travels of the Russian Abbot Daniel. 
The works already issued are— 
1. Antoninus Martyr. 
2. Sancta Paula. 
3. Procopius. 
4. El Mukaddasi. 
The subscription is one guinea. New members can have copies of works 
published in previous years at a reduced rate. Members are requested to 
forward their subscriptions to the Hon. Secretary at the beginning of the year. 


Will all the subscribers to the Palestine Fund remember—(1) that it helps 
the Committee very much if subscriptions are paid in January? (2) Next, that 
it saves a great deal of trouble if they are paid to Coutts & Co. direct by a 
Banker’s order? and (8) That whenever they are due it saves a great deal of 
labour if they are paid without waiting for a reminder? The clerical staff of 
the Society is small, and it is greatly desired not to increase the management 
expenses, and not to overburden the work of the office. 


The following books are now published uniform in size and appearance :— 
Conder’s “ Tent Work”; Conder’s “ Heth and Moab”; Schumacher’s “ Across 
the Jordan” ; “The Memoirs of Twenty-One Years’ Work.’ Conder’s “ Syrian 
Stone Lore’ will also be added to the list. Subscribers can have the whole set, 
together with Hull’s “ Mount Seir,”’ for 25s. carriage free. 


The long-promised List of Old Testament Names has been at length finished, 
and is to be printed at once. Mr. Armstrong has also prepared a new list of 
photographs arranged alphabetically according to those Bible names which are 
illustrated by photographs. This list is also in the printer’s hands, and will be 
ready before the end of January. Those who wish for a copy of either may 
send in their names. 


Mr. G. E. Stewardson, Assistant-Secretary of the British Association, has 
completed the great Index for the “Survey of Western Palestine.’’ It is hoped 
to get this ready in the course of the next three months. A circular on the 


subject will be sent to every one who possesses the great work of the Society. 
B2 
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The income of the Society, from October 8th, 1886, to December 12th, 1886, — 
inclusive, was—from subscriptions and donations, £120 18s. 6d.; from all sources, 
£365 12s. 11d. The expenditure during the same period was £450 19s. On 
December 21st the balance in the Banks was £3 45 18s. 9d. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly, are asked 

to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 

a to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
} give rise occasionally to omissions. 


- 


While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that — 


by publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


1 The only authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


(1) The Rev. Henry Geary, Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Portman Square. His — 
lectures are on the following subjects :— 
a The Survey of Western Palestine, as illustrating Bible History. 
Palestine East of the Jordan. 
The Jerusalem Excavations. 


J A Restoration of Ancient Jerusalem. Illustrated by original photo- 
graphs shown as “ dissolving views.” 4 
(2) The Rev. James King, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Berwick. His subjects are 
as follows :— 
The Survey of Western Palestine. 
Jerusalem. 
The Hittites, 
: The Moabite Stone and other monuments. 
y (3) The Rev. James Neil, formerly Incumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem- 
(4) The Rev. George St. Clair, Bristol Road, Birmingham, has resumed bi$ 
Lectures for the Society. His arrangements, however, will not probably 
permit him to give any lectures during the months of February an¢ 
March. 
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Tue Twenty-first Anniversary Meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
was held in the Theatre of the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, on 
Tuesday, June 22nd, at 3 p.m. His Grace the Archbishop of York, 
President of the Society, presided, and was supported by Mr. James 
Glaisher, F.R.S., Chairman of the Executive Committee ; Colonel Sir Charles 
Wilson, K.C.B., F.R.S. ; Captain Conder, R.E.; the Rev. Canon Tristram, 
LL.D. ; the Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D.; Sir George Grove, LL.D. ; Mr. 
John MacGregor, and Professor Hayter Lewis. 


The Secretary, Mr. Wavrer Bssant, M.A., read letters from gentlemen 
who were unable to attend, among them being H.R.H. Prince Albert 
Victor, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, who sent a donation of £20, the 
Duke of Northumberland, Viscount Sidmouth, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Colonel Sir Charles Warren, G.C.B., Mr. Amhurst Tyssen-Amherst, who 
sent a donation of £21, Mr. Samuel Morley, and Mr. Walter Morrison, the 
Hon. Treasurer of the Society. 


The CuatrMAn then said: Ladies and gentlemen,—On the 22nd June, 
1865, I had the honour of presiding in Willis’s Rooms at the first meeting 
for the inauguration of this Society. It was thought appropriate that, at 
the completion of twenty-one years, we should meet again, and I am still 
spared to act as the Chairman, and a good many officers of the Society are 
still in full vigour and activity, and we wish on this occasion to give a 
short account of our stewardship in this matter, and to state whether we 
have or have not fulfilled the purpose for which we were appointed. I 
think when you shall have heard all of the speakers—for my own task is 
so general that you should not rest wpon what I shall say—you will come 
to the conclusion that we have not ill or inefficiently fulfilled the purpose 
for which we were formed. I will remind you of one or two circum- 
stances connected with the formation. First, we are nota religious Society. 
We are a Society in which we trust that every religious person takes an 
interest ; but it was essential for our work, which is of a purely scientific 
character, that we should not hoist the banner of any religious body or 
fraternity whatsoever. We also, as another principle, pledged ourselves 
that our scheme of work should be carried out on purely scientific principles 
—that is to say, we should not merely send out travellers who should 
describe to us scenes and places which have been visited and described 
many times before, but we should submit all observations to critical 
scientific tests, and record them as a contribution to the science of the 
subject. I think that some may be of opinion that in the beginning we 
were rather too rigorous in this respect, for we seem to have forbidden 
our agents to hazard any opinion of any kind whatsoever, and instructed 
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them merely to record the dry facts. I do not see why, if the Society is 
pledged to a scientific basis, its agents should not be allowed to make, in 
addition to their scientific results, such suggestions as they may think it 
right to make ; in fact, we began so to proceed soon after the commence- 
ment of our operations, and you will find in the Quarterly Journals and 
the other publications of the Society that we have not shut the mouths of 
our agents so as to prevent them from giving their opinions in a matter 
where a prudent suggestion may possibly become the foundation for 
scientific research. There was another principle—which was, that we 
should abstain, as far as possible, from controversy, and that, I think it 
will be allowed, we have fairly done. These were the three fundamental 
principles or laws of the Society. Now the sums entrusted to our care have 
been considerable. I think they amount in the aggregate to about £66,000, 
spread over the whole twenty-one years. £66,000 to be spent in the survey 
and examination of one small country is certainly a considerable sum from 
one point of view. From another point of view, it is rather a disappointing 
sum. I confess that I should have been glad if the persons who take so 
much interest in the Holy Land—for I deny, if I may do so, the remark 
made in one of the letters read by our Secretary, that this is a subject 
which excites little interest ; I think these persons might have taken a 
more personal interest, and they might not have said, “ We will leave it to 
others to do, believing that it will be a very good thing when done ;” but 
rather, “A little contribution will help this Society to complete its arduous 
work, and that contribution we shall assist to send.” Now, when we first 
assembled, we made rather light of our work—at least some of us did so— 
and I suppose nobody dreamed that the work of examining Palestine from 
end to end would have taken twenty-one years, and then we should have 
to come forward and say we wanted yet afew years more. I remember 
saying that we, the English people, by our circulation of the Bible, had 
virtually made our own the subject of the History of Palestine ; that no 
nation could compare with us in the activity we showed in the distribution 
of Holy Scripture, and, I added, the land is given over to us, and we 
propose to go in and possess it. Those were rather startling words, which 
have been somewhat lessened by the event. But the history of Palestine 
is mostly subterranean, and certainly the history of Jerusalem is evidently 
so. You will see the difficulties that surrounded us. One speaker in the 
room appealed to our feelings and said, “Would we in London consent 
to an officer of the Society burrowing twenty feet below the basement 
of our house, and what should we feel towards that Society if we had 
not adequate assurance as to our foundations ?” Something is wanting 
still to our knowledge of the foundations of the Temple. That some- 
thing we know now how to pursue. We shall be able to secure it; but 
it will in some measure account for the slowness of our operations that 
our knowledge has to be sought deep under ground by burrowings and 
excavations, and by driving shafts under inhabited parts of the city. 
Now, twenty-one years is a very long time, and a great deal has happened 
during the twenty-one years. I should like to give you a little fact which 
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will enable you to measure it—for these great intervals of time require a 
little help. We were to be favoured to-day with the presence of the 
Royal Prince who is now, however, at the last moment unable to come. 
But in a book which he and his brother have recently given us, “The Cruise 
of the Bacchante,” we read : “ We went into the Syrian chapel and the 
rock-cut tombs called those of Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. Here 
Captain Conder, with a candle in his hand, electrified us by saying in a 


low impressive voice, ‘I believe these to be the royal tombs of the Kings: 


of Judah ; and this is the one in which Solomon reposed below the others, 
as Josephus describes.’” Now the writer of that was a boy of a year old 


at the time that the Society was founded, and now he is met by the agents: 


of this Society; he is able to take a part in Palestine exploration for 
himself, and his observations and reflections do great credit to him ; and 
Captain Conder, who is here to-day (applause), was there -to:give him 
instructions on the subject, and Sir Charles Wilson took him to the tomb 
rock. The Society is old enough now to have seen him grow into a ripe 
manhood, and showing a great activity, a precocious activity, I: might 
almost say, in the task of acting as an observant and careful traveller. 
(Applause.) We have done good if we have educated people in this way, 
and we must have educated many and many a traveller in the same way, 
who have never acknowledged what we have done. I should like to point 
out that during these twenty-one years a great many things have happened 
which have directed attention more and more to the subject of Biblical 
archeology. In the first place, the “ Speaker’s Commentary,” with which I 
had something to do, was projected at the same time and has been since 
carried to its completion, and very largely circulated. In the second place, 
the School of Theologians at Cambridge, of which I should like to take 
Bishop Lightfoot as an example, have been most industrious during these 
twenty-one years. Then there is the Cambridge Bible for schools, and 
the Cambridge Greek Testament for schools, and all these things pass 
into the houses of the people, and to every one of these books we may 
think we have, at least, been trying to do a good service: we may go 
further and say we have done good service. (Applause.) There is also 
a Handbook to the Bible by Captain Conder, and I think no reader of the 
Bible ought to fail to put it at once upon his shelves, unless he has got it 
there already. We have, therefore, been taking a great and active part 
in the growth of knowledge in the Holy Scripture, and whilst we have, as 
a Society, done nothing to sever ourselves as one religious body from another, 
the net results must undoubtedly have been to create a much greater interest 
the in subject of Holy Scripture, and to increase the number of those who 
love their Bible because they begin to understand it. (Applause.) We 
have not come here to-day merely to converse about these high subjects ; 
there is something yet to be done. But, before I proceed to that, I should 
like to say a word or two upon the subject of those whom we have lost. 
I don’t know that 1 could really do it better than by quoting a few lines 
from this book called “Twenty-one Years’ Work in the Holy Land,” and 
I will mention that the book, only published to-day, will be at the service 
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of any subscriber to the Palestine Exploration Fund who may wish to 
havea copy. On this one solemn page we read : “Amongst those who have 
actually worked for the Society in the field, we have lost three—Mr. Charles 
F. Tyrwhitt Drake, the first of these, who died exhausted by fever and 
asthma in June, 1874, at the early age of twenty-eight, at the time when 
his knowledge of the country and the people, with a daily increasing grasp 
of the problems awaiting solution, made him of the greatest service to the 
Society’s work ; the second, Professor Edward Henry Palmer, was taken 
from the world by the tragic fate which is still in everybody’s memory 
—his loss is one which can never be replaced ; the third is the late Rev. 
F. W. Holland, Vicar of Evesham, who had made the Sinai Peninsula his 
own field of study. It was he who carried out the project of surveying 
the Peninsula, which was executed by Sir Charles Wilson in the year 
1869. He visited the country six times. Up to the date of his death, 
which was in the year 1879, he acted with Sir George Grove as an 
Honorary Secretary of the Society.” We are old enough, not only to 
number active agents among us, but to have a small roll of mart yrs to this 
great scientific cause. I wish to say a word as to the future. Sir Charles 
Warren has very important duties elsewhere, and he is unable, on account 
of those duties, to be with us to-day. Sir Charles Warren it was who 
projected and determined upon this survey of Western Palestine, which 
has been happily accomplished. I don’t know whether all who are in 
the room—perhaps the ladies have not, at all events—have paid attention 
to the difference which a triangulated survey makes in our knowledge. 
It is a particular method for giving the space within a given triangular 
area from whence another triangular area is surveyed, and so on to the 
end, started at what is called the base line. We have many volumes 
of picturesque travels in Palestine ; but the moment we get a perfectly 
accurate survey we have an accurate map, and from that time all the 
scattered notes of travellers can be put into their exact and proper place, 
and not be treated as the mere story of a traveller in his excursions through 
the Holy Land. We have a perfect Survey of Western Palestine com- 
pleted, prepared for the press, and published ; and we have in our pockets 
a Survey of Eastern Palestine, and when we are able to publish that, then 
our work will have received its crown and completion—accurate know- 
ledge of the whole of Palestine is secured. I do not say that then there 
is no further room for the picturesque remarks of the traveller, but going 
with such a map in his hand, he will be able to bring to an accurate point 
every observation he takes, and the result will be that his travels will 
be of very much greater use to those who shall go after him. (Applause.) 
We have done a great deal of the survey of the Temple area; we have 
reduced to the verge of death a good many theories ; we have at least 
shown that our scientific researches must be carried somewhat further. 
I do not know that, when we met in 1865, any one person in the room 
ventured to say— We will not rest until we have a survey of Palestine as 
accurate as the English survey carried on by the proper department, 
which gives us maps of six inches to the mile and an inch to the mile.” 
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It grew upon us, and Sir Charles Warren hammered at it more than 
any one. Now I am not bound in the least to be non-theological, and if 
I, in conclusion, speak for a moment on matters theological, I am quite 
sure that, in such an audience as this, I shall be forgiven. (Applause.) 
What I have to say is this—and I say it with great thankfulness—we 
have during twenty-one years been engaged in the survey of a distant 
land, and nothing but religious interest has carried us there and sustained 
us there. There are of course antiquarian reasons, Englishmen would 
go to any country if they knew there were difficulties almost too great to 
be surmounted; but we have gone there and been assisted by the Govern- 
ment and by the patronage of Her Majesty from the first (applause), 
because we have a deep interest in the Holy Scripture which we dearly 
love. My theological question is this: what does all this mean? There 
is no smoke without fire, and when I see that the most interesting 
subject on the whole seems to be the study of the Word of God, here 
and now in this nineteenth century, I ask myself why I should for a 
single moment despair, because I see springing up around me new studies 
which sometimes claim an almost exclusive attention? I say when there 
is all over the country an increasing interest in the Word of God, which 
brings before us the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, there must be, 
therefore, an increasing knowledge and love of that Word, and in that 
belief I hope all those present will help this undertaking. I, for my 
part, never will despair. It is my belief that, as at this moment there are 
more persons engaged in the study of the Holy Scripture than at any 
former period, so I also believe that never at any time in the history 
of this country were there more people who in their inmost conscience 
were ready to take the Word of God for their rule of life, and the Son 
of God for their Guide and Guardian. Religion, I think, never was 
more active, and whilst we are ready to admit that this Fund might 
be better supported, and the moral law of the New Testament might be 
better cbserved, on the other hand we ought to be thankful for what we 
really have, and among the undertakings for which we are thankful I 
venture to say that you ought to include this Palestine Exploration Fund, 
which has, in its way, been doing all in its power to make the Word 
of God better understood. (Applause.) And now for the future—it 
is only a sentence that I am going to trouble you with. We want to 
continue our survey ; we want to carry out further excavations ; we want 
to publish what we have got, especially the Survey of Eastern Palestine, as 
far as we have gone, and we want especially to conduct an inquiry into the 
manner and customs of the people. That is a new departure. We know 
a good deal now about the surface of the country, but it is in the nature 
of the case that we are led on from subject to subject, and the next 
subject that awaits us seems to be to get more knowledge and better 
understanding of all the peoples who have lived in this wonderful country. 
You will hear all the details of the various works we have been engaged in. 
I have simply tried to show you that this work has been large and fruitful, 
and that it has had a good tendency, and, when I look at the numerous 
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audience gathered here to-day, I feel perfectly sure that the work will 
not be allowed to drop, and that the few thousands that will be required 
for completing that which has been done, will soon be forthcoming. 
(Applause. ) 


Mr. James Guatsuer, F.R.S., Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
who was received with applause, said: My Lord Archbishop, my lords, 
ladies and gentlemen,—It must be a subject of profound satisfaction to all 
of us here, as it is to myself, that this meeting, in which we celebrate the 
twenty-first year of our existence, should have the same President as sat in 
the chair on the first meeting which called the Society into existence, and 
I venture to say that no better guarantee of the soundness of our work can 
be found than the fact that the Archbishop of York is still our President, 
I must also congratulate the pioneer and the founder of this Society, Sir 
George Grove, who is here to-day, on the success of the enterprise which he 
first started. I do not think that my friend Sir George at the commence- 
ment thought that the Society would grow to so big a thing or last so long. 
Yet we have been twenty-one years at work, and a good half of our work is 
not done yet. We have been at work for twenty-one years : what have we 
done? This little book, of which I hope every one will take a copy, tells 
you in brief. We have made a great and accurate survey, by means of 
Royal Engineers, of the whole country. This survey has placed the whole 
of the geography and topography of the Holy Land on a true and scientific 
and accurate basis. We have discovered a vast number of ancient sites. 
We have proved the former wealth and populousness of the country. We 
have enabled students to follow the historical portion of the Bible with 
accuracy. We have sketched and planned all the ancient monuments still 
standing in Western Palestine. We have published many goodly volumes 
full of new and most important discoveries ; and we have a collection of 
maps on which is laid down the results of our survey. We are not afraid 
of submitting these results as a glorious return for the money, time, and 
labour we have expended upon them. Now our first step at the very 
outset was the very wisest that could have been taken. I think we may 
give my friend Sir George Grove the credit of that step. It was to ask the 
War Office for the service of Royal Engineers, officers and men ; and I cannot 
find words strong enough to express our gratitude to His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief for giving us such men as have done our work. 
You know their names—they are the names of men well known to the 
world for other work than ours—Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, Colonel Sir 
Charles Warren, Major Anderson (whose loss we have had to deplore), 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kitchener who, since he surveyed Galilee for us, has 
surveyed Cyprus, fought in the front in Egypt, been a Consul in Asia 
Minor, and a Special Commissioner to Zanzibar, and is now Governor of 
the Red Sea littoral ; Lieutenant Mantell, now in Egypt, and one of the 
best Arabic scholars in the army ; and last, though many will put him first, 
my friend who is, I am happy to see, with us this day, Captain Conder, in 
himself a whole encyclopedia of Biblical knowledge. (Loud applause.) 
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A word as to the result of these labours. When Sir George Grove was 
writing his admirable article on Biblical topography in Smith’s Dictionary, 
what sort of maps had he? Here you have a copy of one—the best at his 
command.' At the time that he commenced those papers that map is a 
fair specimen of all that was known then of the country. Beside it hangs 
the new map showing our present knowledge. Compare the two. Look at 
the two side by side. I without hesitation declare that this great map of 
ours is the grandest achievement towards the illustration and right under- 
standing of the Bible ever accomplished since the translation of the Bible 
itself. (Applause.) Take all the facts connected with this map, the 
drawings of the engineers, their notes, their descriptions—they are full of 
facts—take them, I say, in connection with that map, and acknowledge 
that such an addition to Biblical lore has not been made since the transla- 
tion of the Bible itself. Then we have, besides, this great and valuable 
series of volumes. Our Quarterly Statement has been continued uninter- 
ruptedly since March, 1869 ; nearly eighteen years have passed away since 
it was commenced. It is full of the most interesting papers; and, just 
imagine this, ladies and gentlemen, that all the money we have paid for 
contributed articles to this journal does not amount in all, during all this 
time, to more than £50. (Applause.) The earnestness and zeal of the 
contributors to these volumes have been such that they have never wished 
for payment. Captain Conder, we all know, has done an enormous amount 
of this work, but it is fair to say that this earnestness is typical of every one 
who has been engaged upon our work either at home or abroad. (Applause.) 
Sir Charles Warren it was who went down deep under the ground, and it 
is to him we are indebted for proving the magnificence of the old buildings 
of Jerusalem. Before, there was supposed to have been exaggeration in 
the descriptions which survive ; now, it is known that the facts justified 
the language of Josephus and others. (Applause.) I should like also to 
acknowledge our obligations to Laurence Oliphant, to Guy Le Strange, to 
Merrill, to Schick, and many others, who have all assisted us ; and the more 
they work upon Palestine the more earnest are their feelings, and it is to 
this more than to anything else that we refer the success that has attended 
our labours up to the present moment. There have been a painful number 
of deaths since first we began—Palmer, Drake, and Holland have gone from 
us; of the Members of our Committee there have been a great many deaths 
—Archbishop Tait, my old friend Bishop Wilberforce, Bishop Jackson, 
Emmanuel Deutsch, Professor Donaldson, Lord Derby, Dean Howson, 
Lord Dunraven, Dr. Keith Johnstone, Sir Antonio Panizzi, Lord 
Lawrence, Sir Moses Montefiore, Lord Ossington, Dr. Norman McLeod, 
Dr. Pusey, Earl Russell, Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. W. Spottiswoode, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Strangford, Sir William 
Tite, Lord Zetland, and, last but not least, Mr. Vaux. To enumerate these 
is like giving a list of Victorian worthies. All of these were members 


1 There were hanging on the wall two maps, one an enlarged copy of part of 
the best map of Palestine in 1865, the other a copy of the same portion from 
the new map. 
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of the General Committee, who did good work in their time. There are 
so many speakers, that I must now conclude. But before sitting down I 
should like to mention some of the works on Palestine which, though not 
ours, have been stimulated by our work, and have appeared since we began 
our labours :—Warren’s “ Underground Jerusalem,” his “Temple of the 
Tomb ;” Palmer's “ Desert of the Exodus,” Tristram’s “ Land of Moab,” 
Ginsburg’s “ Moabite Stone,” Burton’s “ Unexplored Syria,” and his “Land 
of Median,” Fergusson’s “Temples of the Jews,” Conder’s “Handbook to 
the Bible,” Besant and Palmer’s “History of Jerusalem,” Lady Burton’s 
“Tnner Life of Syria,” Oliphant’s “Land of Gilead,” Merrill’s “Eastern 
Palestine,” Trumbull’s “ Kadesh Barnea,” Conder’s “Judas Maccabeeus,” 
Wright’s “Empire of the Hittites,” Drake’s “ Literary Memoirs,” and the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology. All these have 
appeared since this Society was founded twenty-one years ago. 


Sir Grorce Grove, who was received with applause, said : My Lord 
Archbishop, ladies and gentlemen,—It is with very strange and mixed 
feelings that one comes back to a subject which at one time was absolutely 
absorbing, but from which, owing to circumstances and the pressure of 
other occupations in a totally different sphere, I have been entirely cut off 
for many years: but, at the same time, it is most satisfactory to think that 
the work which one helped to start has been so well carried on, and has 
so thoroughly justified its existence. There are plenty here who will tell 
you what the Society is now doing, if indeed anything is wanted beyond the 
evidence of that remarkable map. I can only say a few words about the 
past and the origin of the Society. Of course the Fund isa part of the great 
movement for the investigation of the East and the Bible which came into 
prominence thirty or forty years ago, and of which Stanley’s “Sinai and 
Palestine,” and Fergusson’s works on “ Indian Architecture,” were principal 
features, and which is now being extended by the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund, to which I heartily wish success. But if the Society can be said to 
have had an actual origin or seed, I think I may name a remark of the 
late Mr. Fergusson to me during the construction of the Assyrian House 
at the Crystal Palace in 1853. He lamented that there was no complete 
concordance of the proper names of the Bible—Old Testament, Apocrypha, 
and New Testament. This was enough to lead to the production of a com- 
plete manuscript concordance, which again proved of most material service 
in the preparation of Dr. W. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” itself 
a remarkable monument of the movement; and it certainly was the 
discovery of the vague and casual state of our knowledge of the country 
by those who had most to do with that Dictionary that caused the actual _ 
formation of the Fund. The rest is Litera scripta. If, however, any 
evidence is wanting as to the wide influence of the Fund, I venture to 
point to the remarkable book which has recently appeared—the “Log of 
the Bacchante.” The Palestine section of that Log would be remark- 
able anywhere, and from any hands, however learned. I ask any one 
here present if I am not right in saying that it could not have been 
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produced fifty years ago? Jerusalem would not then (as Napoleon said) 
have come within the base of operations of the travellers, and it is certain 
that the places visited could not have been viewed by non-professional 
(clerical) persons with the knowledge and sentiments with which they are 
described in the Log, and which now appear as natural as they are just 
and accurate. 

When one looks at the list of the promoters of the Fund who took 
part in the first meeting this day twenty years ago, it is mournful to 
see what gaps death has made in it—Archbishop Tait, so wise and cautious, 
and at the same time so cheering; Dr. Pusey, speaking from his cell 
at Oxford with all the mysterious weight of a recluse, and at the same 
time in a most practical manner—for it was he who first used the popular 
word “Ordnance map” in reference to our researches ; George Williams 
and James Fergusson (if I may venture to put together two creatures more 
antagonistic than fire and water, and whom yet this Society included 
within its arms), the stately Murchison, and the familiar Vaux. But there 
is one person more cheering, more practical and popular, more active, more 
fiery than all of us put together, who, whatever share he may have had in 
the actual mechanical formation of the Society, was more than any one 
else its real founder, since it was his knowledge, his enthusiasm, his 
sympathy, his wisdom that inspired us all. I need not say that I allude 
to Arthur Stanley. My Lord Archbishop, it is now five long years almost 
to a month since he was removed from us; and yet I cannot get accustomed 
to the idea of his death. Not a day passes that I do not find it more 
impossible to forget that the liberal section of the Church of England 
has lost its chivalrous leader and champion, and that I have lost the most 
affectionate, sympathising, indulgent friend that any man ever possessed ; 
nor can I cease to regret that my work at the Royal College of Music 
prevents my endeavouring to write his biography. What he committed 
to me has passed into perfectly able and trustworthy hands ; but still they 
are not my hands, and my friend is thus still farther removed from me. 


“ Known and unknown, human, divine ; 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye ; 
Dear heavenly friend who cannot die, 

Mine, mine for ever, ever mine.” 


It is a relief to turn away from those we have lost, and look at those 
who still remain : at you, my Lord Archbishop, always glad to counsel and. 
help ; at our venerable Chairman, Mr. Glaisher ; at Wilson, always a 
tower of strength, and Warren, of whom in his new capacity it is im- 
possible not to feel a little afraid ; and Conder, and Hayter Lewis, and last, 
but not least, our indefatigable Secretary ; and here (as everything has its 
humorous side) I may just allude to the fact which Stanley would have 
so enjoyed, that while the first Secretary of the Fund was the chief 
officer of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, the present one is the most 
popular novelist of the day. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, before I sit down, allow me as a 
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layman to say one or two words in conclusion on the purpose of the 
work in which we are all engaged, and which so far has progressed 
So satisfactorily. What is it all for? It is all for the investigation 
of the greatest document which the world contains. In no country is 
the Bible more valued than in England. No doubt by some it is 
inaccurately valued, with a reverence that partakes of the nature of 
superstition, and truly there is much in the Bible to excuse such an 
affectionate mistake. But though the Bible has many a charm in it, it 
is much more than a charm. It is the oldest, the most reasonable, the 
most delightful document in existence ; but whatever was its origin, it 
exists under the same conditions as other books, and by the aid of such 
researches as ours and by the criticism so constantly and remorsely applied 
to it—and which is more welcome the more severe it is—all the in- 
accurate notions about it are being gradually stript off, and it is proving 
itself to be not a caput mortuwm, but to be more and more living, more 
consistent, more human and divine, and will every day get more real hold 
on men, and prove itself the best, truest, and noblest book in the world. 


Sir Cuaries Witson, K.C.B., who was next called upon to speak, was 
received with applause. He said: My Lord Archbishop, ladies and 
gentlemen,—Before saying a few words on the subject allotted to me, 
I will, with your permission, mention a name which I am sure has been 
unintentionally omitted. It is that of Dr. Chaplin. (Applause.) It was 
Dr. Chaplin who, by his unremitting kindness and thoughtful care, 
rendered the survey of Palestine possible, for he not only tended us, the 
explorers of Palestine, when we were ill, and gave us the best advice in 
all sanitary matters, but he unreservedly placed his great knowledge of 
the country and of the people at our disposal. Dr. Chaplin has not only 
done this, but he has communicated several important papers to the 
Quarterly Statement, and has always done his utmost to further the objects 
of the Fund. I should like also to say a word of a brother officer of mine, 
Lieutenant Mantell, R.E. (applause), who accompanied Captain Conder in 
his last expedition to the east of Jordan; he is now serving with the 
Egyptian army, and promises in a few years to become one of the best 
Arabic scholars in this country. His progress in Arabic has been very 
rapid ; only last year, whilst he was being examined by some of the learned 
Sheikhs of the El Azhar Mosque, a question arose on some obscure point 
of Arabic grammar. Lieutenant Mantell maintained his point; the 
examination was adjourned, and when the Sheikhs reassembled they were 
obliged to confess they had found their equal; if not their master, in the 
young Engineer officer. (Laughter.) Then again there is the distin- 
guished geologist, Professor Hull, F.R.S. (applause), who returned not 
very long ago from his expedition to the Arabah and the Dead Sea, and 
who has since given us an authoritative opinion on the origin of the Dead 
Sea basin, and the geological features of the country. 

My special duty, however, is to point out to you the great impetus 
that has been given to Palestine research in this and other countries by 
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the formation of the Fund. The first result was the Ordnance Survey of 
Sinai, which was made during the winter of 1868-9, and settled the rival 
claims of Jebel Musa and Jebel Serbal to be considered Mount Sinai in 
favour of the former. In 1870 the French sent out two staff officers, 
Messrs. Mieulet and Derrien, to construct a map of Palestine ; they did a 
good deal of work in Galilee, but were recalled to France on the ontbreak 
of the war with Germany. Next in order is the American “ Palestine 
Exploration Society,” which was constituted at a meeting held in New 
York in October, 1870; the Society soon got to work east of Jordan, and 
the survey made by Lieutenant Steever, Topographical Engineers, is quite 
equal in accuracy to our own; but, unfortunately, it was only of a very small 
district. The Society did other good work, and one of their explorers, 
Dr. Selah Merrill, has published valuable works on the country east of 
Jordan and Galilee in the time of Christ. To our great regret the active 
field work of the American Society came to an end, and it has thus fallen to 
the lot of the English Fund to complete the survey of the trans-Jordanic 
countries. Anvuther Society, resulting almost directly from the establish- 
ment of the Fund, is the Society of Biblical Archeology, which came into 
existence in December, 1870. Your present Treasurer, Mr. Walter 
Morrison, is now the President of the Society, and he and I have been 
members of it from the commencement. The action of this Society led also, 
indirectly, to the expedition of the late Mr. George Smith, which obtained 
such important results in the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris ; and I 
may perhaps mention that much attention has been paid by the Society to 
Hittite inscriptions. Public interest in these inscriptions was first aroused 
by the action of the Palestine Exploration Fund, which eventually resulted 
in the transmission to this country of casts of the celebrated “Hamath 
stones,” obtained by the tact and prompt action of the Rev. W. Wright, D.D. 
Further exploration and investigation has, I need hardly remind you, 
shown us that the Hittites were a powerful people, whose influence 
extended at one time over Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor. Next in 
order is the German Palestine Society, which held its first meeting in 
1870, and commenced publishing its annual Journal in 1871. The Journal 
contains admirable critical papers on all matters relating to Palestine, and 
the Society has also carried out important excavations at Jerusalem, of 
which Dr. Guthe, who conducted them, has published an interesting 
account. There is also the Russian Palestine Society, founded some two 
years ago, and I think it is pleasant to feel that the most cordial relations 
exist, and have always existed, between our own Fund and the various 
kindred Societies which have been formed in foreign countries as well 
as in England. Another Society is the “Egypt Exploration Society” 
(applause), which has already done such good work by its excavations at 
Pithom, Zoan, Tahoanhes, and Naukratis. The impetus given to research 
has extended to Asia Minor, where ar American explorer has recently 
settled the vexed question of the site o Lystra by the discovery of an 
inscription bearing the name of the town. There is yet another Society 
with which I am closely connected—-the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, 
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which has been started with a view of supplying English readers with 
translations of the earliest records of visits to Palestine and Jerusalen 
during the Christian era. 

I should like also to draw attention to the great change that has taken 
place in the condition of Palestine, and of the East generally, since the 
formation of the Fund. I well remember that in 1864, when I first went 
out to survey Jerusalem, people in England prophesied all kinds of 
disaster, and thought I was undertaking a useless journey. They con- 
sidered it almost impossible for a Christian to survey a Moslem town, 
not under a Christian ruler, with that accuracy which characterises the 
Ordnance Survey plans of English towns; and I recollect that the late 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon told me when I started, that if I went about by 
myself in the streets of Jerusalem, especially after dark, I should infallibly- 
get my throat cut. (Laughter.) There were some black Dervishes in the 
Haram who were supposed to be very bloodthirsty and dangerous ; but L 
am glad to say we left Jerusalem without having had a serious difficulty 
with any one, and the black Dervishes not only became our friends, but 
assisted us to measure their own sacred buildings. (Applause.) Then, 
again, as regards Palestine itself: when I first went up the country, the 
great plain of Esdraelon was periodically raided by Bedouin from the 
east of Jordan. The district was so disturbed that it was said that a mam 
rarely reaped what he sowed on the great plain. This is all changed ; the 
plain is now well cultivated, and in harvest time is a waving mass of grain. 
The whole country is much more settled; a new town has sprung up 
without the walls of Jerusalem, and each year Palestine is traversed by an 
increasing number of tourists; perhaps, however, what struck me most 
during a visit to the country in 1882 was the great increase in planting, 
and consequent extension of the vineyards and olive groves. (Applause.) 

The exploratj’ of Western Palestine is now, I think, passing into 
another phase. We have still to survey Eastern Palestine, but in the 
west we need the services of gentlemen who, like Mr. Laurence Oliphant, 
reside in the Holy Land, and are ready, on the spot, to note accidental 
discoveries. The plough, the spade, or an unusual fall of rain frequently 
bring to light ruins, inscriptions, tombs, and small articles of great value, 
which would be completely lost if not noted at the time, and’Mr. Oliphant 
and others have recently collected much valuable information in this - 
manner. (Applause.) I should like also to refer to the question of 
excavation. I am sorry to say that, except at Jerusalem, no extensive 
excavations have been carried out in Palestine. There are places, such ass 
Capernaum, Jezreel, and Samaria, that cry aloud for excavation, and I wish 
that some of the wealthy men of England would follow Dr. Schliemann’s 
example and devote some portion of their superfluous wealth to the 
exploration of these places. They would be amply repaid for their 
expenditure. (Applause.) 


Captain ConpER, who was next called upon, and was received with 
applause, said: My Lord Archbishop, ladies and gentlemen,—It seems 
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very strange to me to think that this is the twenty-first anniversary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and, still stranger, that for fifteen years I 
should have been connected with the Society. That time has been a time 
of good and honest work to every one connected with the Society, and 
although we have to lament the loss of many distinguished members of 
the Society who have died, we must not regard the Society as being in 
its old age, because it is only commencing a vigorous youth, I should 
like to call attention to-day to the three reasons why this Society has 
been a success, which cannot be denied. The first reason, of course, has 
been the stamp of men who have started the Society, and who have worked 
for the Society. The second reason, I think, has been what we have not 
discovered, and the third has been what we have discovered. (Hear, 
hear.) The names of various distinguished members and workers for 
this Fund have been mentioned, and as they are mostly my seniors, it would 
be presumptuous on my part to say much about them ; but there are 
one or two to whom attention should be called. In the first instance Sir 
George Grove, whom we all regard as the father of the Society. (Ap- 
plause.) It was my duty to investigate all that he has written on the 
subject ; and what we have to say to-day is that, although we have added 
considerably to the information that Sir George Grove collected, we have 
found very few instances where it is necessary to alter or correct his 
work. That which he told us was known, was known ; and what was 
not known we have, to a great extent, succeeded in discovering. With 
regard to Sir Charles Wilson and Sir Charles Warren, they possessed 
while in your employment the same abilities which have made their 
names known to all England at the present day (applause), and I have 
felt what an advantage it was to myself, personally, to be associated 
with men of that calibre. Mr. Glaisher I have to thank for steady 
encouragement when working for the Society. Mr. Morrison has been 
one of the most important members of the Society, and I have also to 
thank him for the assistance he gave to the execution of the survey ; for 
if it had not been for his guarantee at the back of the Society, our survey 
might several times have collapsed for want of funds. Mr. Walter Besant, 
who has been my friend for many years (applause), is, I think, one of the 
greatest pieces of good fortune that the Fund has had. He has kept us . 
together, and his good temper and patience and help have led to the pub- 
lication of all the work which was done in the field. Dr. Chaplin has 
already been mentioned, and I am sure that no one connected with the 
Society owes more to him than I do. Of my two colleagues, Kitchener 
and Mantell, all I can say is I hope I may work with them again. I do 
not think a more hard-working and able member of the Society exists 
than Lieutenant Mantell. One among the officers of the Royal Engineers 
whom we have to regret is Major Anderson. It was due to him on many 
occasions that I was able to take the right course, and I felt his loss ex- 
tremely. The youngest member of the Society, if I may take the liberty 
so to call him, is H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor of Wales. His book is 
now in your hands, and I can bear testimony to the way in which His 
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Royal Highness worked up every night the experiences of the day, and te» 
the general interest he showed in all subjects connected with Palestine. 
-(Applause.) There are two other names connected with the Society—E 
mean Sergeant Black and Sergeant Armstrong. (Applause). We certainly 
ought not to forget them. First of all, the map you see on the wall iss 
their handiwork. They drew the map and did the calculations, ancl 
the greater part of the manual labour of the work was theirs. But, ir 
addition to that, they were not only my very good friends, but men ore 
whose common-sense and hard-headedness and wisdom I felt I coulel 
always rely. (Applause.) You can hardly appreciate how the success 
or disaster of a party may depend upon a momentary expression of im— 
patience on the part of one member of that party. If I had had mera 
less cautious in dealing with the peasantry, and less prudent in pursuinge 
their inquiries, I think we might have been brought into dangers which, 
for the time, would have put an end to our work. I select the names o€ 
Sergeant Black and Sergeant Armstrong of all who have been under me, 
because of the long time these two members of my party worked for the. 
Society, and because at one time during my absence, and before my arrival 
in Palestine, they had, to a great extent, to settle for themselves what wass 
best to do and how to do it, and did the work without any military assist~ 
ance from a superior officer in a manner with which there was absolutely 
no fault to find. (Applause.) There is one word more in regard to the. 
Society. The Society at the end of twenty-one years is a united Society. 
We include men of very different habits of thought, and our viewss 
have not always been the same; but, at the same time, we all stance 
here to-day together and all equally anxious for the success of the 
Society, for the pushing on of the good work, and no difference of 
opinion has been allowed to interfere with the scientific work of this, 
Society. Well, if you know what sometimes is unfortunately the fate ow 
archeological science—the quarrels and jealousies that may arise—it isy 
one of the greatest triumphs of the Society that we are all united at the 
present day. (Applause.) Our success has been due, as I have just said, tea, 
what we have not discovered. What I mean is, that we have never triee§ 
to humbug the British public; we have not brought home any Shapite,, 
manuscripts. We could have given you Solomon’s seal and the coffin og 
Samson, but we have refrained from doing so (laughter), and it is to thas, 
we owe the confidence that is given to the Society in the present day. W<_ 
have striven to do good and permanent work, and I think that any whe, 
come after us, though they may pick holes in it, though they may fine\ 
that there are omissions and mistakes, and that there is something te, 
add and something which is not of permanent value, they will not fineg 
that there is dishonesty in the work of the Society. (Applause.) All humaxy 
work must be more or less imperfect—the best books by the most practiseeq 
writers contain mistakes. The work of this Society, as far as I have beeay 
connected with it, has been work of which the object and aim was te, — 
ascertain the truth, and the work that has been done has been work which, a 
will stand the investigation of all who follow it, as being painstaking agg 
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thoroughly conscientious. (Applause.) The third reason of success has been 
the work we have done. We have done good work and plenty of it. It is 
work in accordance with the spirit of the age, and that is no doubt why the 
Society is a prosperous Society. The spirit of the age is one of inquiry into 
truth. We have endeavoured and still endeavour to supersede controversy 
by hard facts ; and, after all, the work of the Society is part of yet greater 
work which has been going on during the past quarter of a century. Sir 
Charles Wilson called attention to the work going on in different countries. 
A very large amount of archeological and antiquarian knowledge proper 
has come into existence. The work of the Biblical Archeological Society 
has become indispensible to the preparation of all those connected with 
the Palestine Society. It is extraordinary to see how our Society, as it 
goes on, instead of coming to the end of its work, finds more work to do. 
We began with geography and topography ; but this is a small portion of 
what lies before us. It has been said that all the best discoveries seem 
to be made by accident. The Moabite Stone was found by a missionary, 
who sketched it, but had not time to copy the text; the finding of the 
Siloam inscription was the result of a boy falling on his face in the water 
with a candle in his hand. But though these discoveries were in a 
sense accidental, it must not be forgotten that but for the education of 
the public in Palestine by the work of the Society these great finds might 
have attracted no attention,.and might thus have been lost to the world. 
I should like to say one word more with regard to the Bible. There is 
no doubt that the Bible is at the bottom of the Society. If it was not 
for that, I do not think that the interest that is felt in the work of the 
Society would have any existence. If we were working in South America, 
or Canada, orin any country but that which is connected with the history 
of the Old and New Testament, the public would not take the same 
interest that they do in the Holy Land. (Applause.) There is of course 
a great difference between reading the Bible in English and reading it in 
Hebrew, but still a greater difference lies in having read the Bible after 
being in the country where the Bible was written. It seems to become 
a book of a different character, and it has often struck me that there 
is a coldness and a want of sympathy in the reality of the Bible as read 
by students who work in their closets and have not lived in the country 
where the Bible was written. (Applause.) I feel that the Bible is yet 
very often greatly misunderstood. There is a great deal to be learnt 
about it before we can be said to understand it, and in order to be in 
thorough sympathy with it, it is necessary that you should live in the 
East and live daily amongst the people for whom and by whom it was 
written. (Hear, hear.) That leads me to consider the work of the 
Society in the future. Our first object, I think, should be excavation 
in Jerusalem, with the object of discovering the second wall of the 
city. The second wall is a very old friend—or a very old enemy of 
ours, and it seemed for a very long time as if it was impossible to be 
found. So it was, too, with regard to the first wall, which was lying 
beneath the surface at a distance of some 6 or 10 feet, and only Sir Charles 
c 2 
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Warren was persuaded that it was there. In the same way the second 
wall is there. It has been discovered in a position which agrees with the 
views of most writers who have written for the Fund. But it is only the 
south end of the wall that has been found ; and although I think enough 
is now known to lead to the conclusion that the traditional site of the 
Holy Sepulchre must be abandoned, and that we are free to accept the 
site without the walls which the Jewish tradition has indicated as the site 
of Calvary ; still, I think we should direct the works in such a way that, 
with comparatively small expense, the discovery could be followed up and 
definite and most important results obtained in confirmation of our views. 
(Applause.) But with regard to the understanding of the Bible, I think 
what we want to know now is, more about the inhabitants of the country. 
We have studied the subject for a long time—first, in a very fragmentary 
manner; but latterly we have found the method by which it should be 
studied, and we have now time on our hands and an opportunity which, 
I think, is exactly fitted for that style of work. I want to know every- 
thing about every race in the country. I want to know about their 
religious observances, their forms of speech, and the peculiarities of their 
dialects. I think we shall be able to prove that the peasant language of 
Syria is the language that the Jews used in the time of our Lord, and 
it is within the bounds of possibility that that will lead us to a better 
understanding of the language of the New Testament. I think we 
ought to be able to draw up a complete account which, at all events, 
would compare favourably with the wonderful account of Egyptian 
manners which Lane has left us. I am afraid I have spoken longer than 
I ought. (Applause.) There is only one thing I would like to ask you in 
conclusion. The third object we propose to spend money upon, is the 
publication of what we have got. I have left in the hands of the Society 
a piece of work which I believe to be by far the best piece of work which 
I have done for them. It is the survey of 500 square miles east of the 
Jordan, and contains diagrams, plans, pictures, and descriptions of a more 
interesting character, and, I think, more complete, and likely to be of 

‘more general value than anything contained in these volumes on the table 
before you. If any one will assist in the publication of that work, they 
will assist in the piece of work upon which I have most set my heart. 
(Applause.) 


Canon Tristram, D.D., was next called upon to address the meeting, — 
and said : My Lord Archbishop,—When three or four and twenty years 
ago I was working as a somewhat clumsy journeyman under Sir George 
Grove on Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, he, whom I may call the sole 
and exclusive founder of the Palestine Exploration Fund, had only before 
him 262 names of places identified in Western Palestine, out of 622. As 
showing the contrast between what we knew then and what we know now, 
I may say that in Western Palestine alone there are now 434 identified 
names (applause), and there is hardly any ancient site west of the Jordan of 
importance, which cannot be now identified with more or less certainty. It 
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may be said, Why could not this have been done by the volunteers who had 
written so much on Palestine? But we who went out before and worked 
were unorganized—a few scouts, a few light-armed marauders making 
reconnoissances with a feeling that we were in an enemy’s country, and 
one rider after another brought back reports as varying and contradictory 
as those which Sir Charles Wilson used to receive from the Arabs in the 
Soudan. No volunteers, however zealous, without the training of English 
Engineer officers, could possibly have accomplished the work which the 
Fund has done. It can only be done by men well trained to it, and backed 
up by such officers as they had. (Applause.) One thing that attracted my 
attention was the absolute ignorance of the flora and fauna of Galilee. 
Every one said, “Oh, you may take it for granted that it will be the same 
as in the other neighbouring countries!” I sent to all the principal 
museums in Europe, but there was not a single specimen of the fishes of 
the Jordan or Lake of Galilee to be found in Europe or America. Now 
the Palestine Exploration Fund has published a catalogue which could not 
have been published by any private individual. It would have been too 
extensive a work for any one to have undertaken. In that we have of 
mammalia 113 species, of birds 348 species, of reptiles 91 species found in 
the country. We have a catalogue of 3,040 indigenous plants in the Holy 
Land, and, most remarkable of all, in the river system of the Sea of Galilee 


and the Jordan 43 peculiar species of fishes where only one was known 


before—all belonging to genera peculiar to the central lakes of Africa, and 
which have no connection with the fresh water fishes of Europe or Asia. Dr. 
Lortet has published a sumptuous volume on the fishes of the Sea of Galilee 
and the Jordan, and Monsieur Lacard has published another volume on 
the fresh water molluses of the same region. It may be said, What bear- 
ing have these little matters upon the subject of Biblical illustration ¢ 
Well, sometimes a very little thing will throw light. For instance, take 
those two catalogues of the clean and unclean animals in the books of 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy. There are eleven in Deuteronomy which do 
not occur in Leviticus, and those are nearly all animals and birds which 
are not found in Egypt or the Holy Land, but which were numerous in 
the Arabian desert. They are not named in Leviticus a few weeks after 
the departure from Egypt ; but after the people were thirty-nine years 
in the desert they are named —a strong proof that the list in Deutero- 
nomy was written at the end of the journey, and the list in Leviticus at 
the beginning. It fixes the writing of that catalogue to one time and 
period only : namely, that when the children of Israel were familiar with 
the fauna and flora of the desert. I hope we shall be able, through 
your help, to carry on this work, and I appeal, on behalf of Mr. Besant, 
that you will really give him plenty to do, because I have noticed the 
more he has to do for the Fund the more story books he brings out for 
the public. (Applause.) 


Mr. Joun MacGregor, who was received with applause, said : ‘Your 
Grace, I have a short story to tell, but a true one, about something in 
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the bottle which I hold in my hand. By referring to the picture on the: 
outside of every one of our Quarterly Statements, you see the part of | 
Jerusalem which is above ground. You see the great shaft which was 
wrought down 80 feet deep from the upper ground. That took place 
when I was there. My good friend Sir Charles Warren and myself were _ 
there for a long time, and the one thing that I want to speak of was what 4 
we saw down there at that time, and I feel it right to speak of it because 
he is not here to-day himself. Burrowing down under a place like — 
Jerusalem is very difficult indeed. In the first place, it is a series of _ 
ruins, and you have to get down in a most extraordinary cork-screw 
fashion. And when you have got down about 6 feet, the sides fall in, 
so you must keep them up with great pieces of wood ; but wood is the . 
very thing that is most expensive in Jerusalem. When you have got 
down about 20 feet all these beams take away the light, and at last, when — 
you get down 40 or 50 feet, it becomes very hot. And then stones came — 
down clap on the back of our heads. We all had very hard heads. 
(Laughter.) At last we came down about 80 feet, and then we saw what 
we desired, and that was the foundation of the corner-stone of the city. 
Remember there is the saying of Christ—“ And Jesus went out and — 
departed from the Temple, and His disciples came to Him for to show Him 4 
the buildings of the Temple ; and Jesus said unto them, See ye not all these 
things? Verily I say unto you, there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another that shall not be thrown down.” (Matt. xxiv, 1, 2.) But that — 
did not apply to those stones which had never been seen by the disciples, — 
and we knew then that the words of Christ were so accurate—they were 
stones that had never been turned up. Therefore we came to the place 
where they have been interred since the days of Titus, and at last we 
came tothe rock. It was a happy day for me when I saw that a second _ 
time by myself. I went down and was at the bottom, and there was the 
rock, and there was the first stone of the corner, and, without intending it, 
T had a large hook knife in my pocket, and somehow something came into — 
my hand, and that I saw was like avery great tooth. I put it into my 
pocket and showed it to Sir Charles Warren, but no one could make out d 
what it was until we came back to England, and so we went to the best 
authority in the world. I said, “I think it is a sheep’s tooth or a camel’s- 
tooth ;” and Professor Owen, in that funny way he.has, said, “ Where did | 
you getit?” Isaid, “I won’t tell you that. I want to know what it is 
first?” He said, “Oh, it is an ox’s tooth. Where did you get it?” Itold | 
him. He said, “In those days, and perhaps, indeed, in the present day, — 
when they were beginning a new and important building an ox was _ 
sacrificed, and the blood was put upon the living rock.” And here is 
that piece. It is surely worth while that you should see it. (Applause.) — 
I noticed that the red marks upon the stone left their place. They were 
strange in shape, and when we had got this shaft open they began to fade, © 
so I went and took a quantity of pink and made pink marks, and then — 
carried them down and compared them with the different ones. After- 
wards when I went to Baalbec I found the same red was there, and when — 
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I went down a few days afterwards the whole of the red had escaped. 
We have had reserved for us many of these things, which, in a little time, 
might have been entirely thrown away and misused, but which are now 
under the strong patronage of the public and people at the head of affairs, 
and of such men as you see round you and who have spoken to you. 
(Applause. ) 

Professor Hayter Lewis was then called upon to speak. He said: 
My Lord Archbishop, ladies and gentlemen, Owing to my having paid a 
recent visit, a second time, to Jerusalem, I have been asked to say a few 
words as to the finding of the second wall, but I should like, first, to add 
a few words to what has been said by Canon Tristram as to the catalogue 
of the mammalia, fauna, and flora of Palestine. One point he entirely 
forgot to mention—that these discoveries and catalogue were made by 
himself, and they were published in one of our most interesting volumes. 
With respect to the second wall, I should wish you distinctly to understand 
that I do not claim in the slightest degree any merit in the discovery, 
which was made by Dr. Selah Merrill and Mr. Schick, the German architect. 
Both of them live in Jerusalem, and from time to time communicate 
with us upon our work. They are most excellent friends, but no doubt 
would not have given the close attention to the work which they have 
done had it not been for their connection with the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. We may look upon the work we do as we would upon a museum 
in a country town. Constantly you get curious things turned up, and if 
there be no ready receptacle for these, the chances are they are taken to 
some private house and gradually get lost. The result is we lose a great 
deal which we would not if there were a receptacle for such finds. The 
records of this Fund provide against such a case as that. Without it the 
discovery of the wall might have been brought before the public in some 
way or another, but as likely as not, there being no actual receptacle 
for such a discovery, this and others would be altogether lost. With 
respect to this wall it sounds, no doubt, a very slight thing to say that we 
have found a piece of an old wall; but I need scarcely here mention 
that the second wall involves to us Biblical scholars a very serious 
matter indeed, and it is this—whether the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
covers the actual tomb of our Lord, or whether the place we have 
reverenced as being the actual cave in which our Lord was buried 
was only amyth. You all know perfectly the account in the Bible that 
Calvary and the entombment were nigh to the city, but clearly outside 
the walls. If, therefore, the second wall include the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre there is no question that the site is not the true one. If, how- 
ever, we find that the wall turns, and that the tomb was outside the city, 
we see that the tradition may be true, and we may still continue to reverence 
the site as we have done for hundreds of years. Round Jerusalem thereare 
three walls, and there is a fourth round the Temple area. I have made a 
rough drawing, whieh will partly explain perhaps what Iam about to say. 
[Professor Lewis here exhibited it.] The tinted part is the modern 
Jerusalem—the Jerusalem within the present walls, To the east—to your 
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right—is the Temple area—the noble Sanctuary—that is to say, the place — 
on which undoubtedly the Temple of the Jews (Temple of Solomon, the — 
Temple of Herod) was placed. It is this part, which I have marked here _ 
rather darker, on which it is supposed the Temple was placed. In regard 
of this and the question as to the site of the Holy Sepulchre, I venture, 
on behalf of the Society, to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of — 
Mr. Fergusson, who was one of our most zealous Biblical scholars. He 
devoted an immense amount of energy and literary research to the - 
subject, and although many of us, myself amongst the number, disagree 
with his theories, yet we must all of us bear witness to the great learning, — 
the great skill, and the great earnestness with which Mr. Fergusson 
pursued his work. 

As L have said above, there were three walls to the City. The first 
wall was built by Solomon and was finished by Herod. The third wall 
does not concern us; it was after the time of our Lord. The second 
wall, which concerns us now, stood in the time of our Lord, and, there- 
fore, whatever we find about it relates to the particular period of His life. — 
The first enclosed the south and east part of Jerusalem, and, with respect 
to that, the difference of opinion as to its course is very great.. You see 
by the plan how different the theories are, and all by men whose opinion 
you would take as from persons who are truly capable of giving it. 
Yet you see how great the differences are, and how utterly at sea we 
were when we began to work at Jerusalem, upon any point which an 
ordinary student would expect to be known. We have, with respect to — 
the course of the second wall, a description of J osephus which gives 
some clue to it. Hesays: “The second wall took its beginning from 
that gate which they called ‘Gennath, which belonged to the first wall ; 
it only ericompassed the northern quarter of the city, and reached as far 
as the tower Antonia.” Further, Josephus says: “‘ The first fortification 
was lowered, and the second was not joined to it, the builders neglecting 
to build the wall strong where the new city was not much inhabited.” 
The exact site of the tower of Antonia is disputed, but there is no dispute 
about its general position. The newly-discovered wall is a little to the 
west of Gennath, where Colonel Warren and Dr. Williams and Dr. 
Robinson and Captain Conder all placed it. When you talk of a wall, 
it is not such a wall as we are accustomed to in England. It is from 
8 to 10 feet thick, built of stones 6 or 8 feet long, and it has been 
found to the length of about 120 feet. It is almost certain that it is a 
portion of the second wall. It is likewise certain that the outside of the 
wall was to the west—that is to say, to the outside of the City ; for this 
reason, that its external face was worked in a particular kind of way, a 
way found very rarely except in Palestine, showing that the outside was 
to the west. What we want to find out now is which direction beyond 
the 120 feet it takes. Upon that we are, at present, in doubt. The 
importance of it is that upon that direction turns the guestion whether 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was outside the wall or not. Unfortu- 
nately, it leaves off just in the place at which, according to one theory, 
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it would have turned to the north, so that it would enclose the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre, or to the east, in which case the site would probably be 
outside the second wall. Dr. Merril] and Mr. Schick, both on the spot, 
vary in their opinions respecting the direction. One takes the east and 
the other the north. It would be rather imprudent at present to say 
what steps the Committee have taken to ascertain that point ; but, I need 
not say, we are all most painfully alive to the importance of ascertaining 
the fact ; for upon it, unquestionably depends this—whether we must 
consign to the region of doubt and myth the report of the tomb of our 
Lord being within the site of the Holy Sepulchre, or whether we must still 
believe, as we have done for the last 1,500 years, that the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre does enshrine the cave in which, for some brief space 
after death, our Lord lay. (Applause.) 


A vote of thanks was accorded to the Archbishop of York, on the 
motion of Mr, GLAISHER. 


The Cuarrman then moved a formal resolution in support of the Fund, 
which was carried unanimously. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES, NOTES AND NEWS FROM 
THE LIVA OF ’ACCA. 


By G. ScouMAcHER. 


OrriciAL duty led me lately to the village Et Tumrah (Sheet V of Palestine - 
Map; “Memoirs,” p. 273), on which occasion I visited some interesting 
tombs, recently opened by the natives close east to the village. The 
mountain slope on which they are situate is composed of a compact Nari 
(lime) stone, and shows here and there regular cuts into the rocks, the 
remains of quarries, any number of deep circular cisterns, now opened 
and prepared by the natives for grain stores and rainwater. While 
cultivating the soil and preparing the slopes for planting figs, pome- 
granates, and vines, they also opened some singular sarcophagi cut into 

the rocks, lying ape 
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wide subterranean rooms, in natural caves, similar to those found at 
Sheikh Abreik, Jebita, Yafa. We first enter the cave by a narrow 
stairway, in the north; a few steps downwards lead to a rectangular 
room, filled up with rubbish, 19 feet from north to south, 16 feet from 
east to west, and 5 feet high. Both walls and flat roof consist of a 
crumbling white limestone. In the western wall we find three kokim, in 
the southern wall one koka in the south-east corner, and two indistinct 
loculi—one of which was probably under an arcosolium ; the eastern wall 
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contains one loculus and one wider room about 4 feet wide and 6 feet 
deep. These burial places, owing to the very soft rock into which they 
are eut, ave in a most crumbling state. The absence of any conduit 
proves that the cave had but one central room. There is no sign of 
plastering to be discovered, and the interior is very damp, but in the 
middle koka of the western wall I found parts of a human skull and 
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TOMB AT ET TUMRAH, 


other decaying bones. Near this tomb a Mohammedan saint, Mustafa 
Abu ’Edel, a As 9) stl, is buried amidst vineyards and shaded by 


a Butm (terebinth) tree of luxurious growth ; there is no sign of a grave, 
but short rows of large, unhewn stones surrounded by a large circular 
row of great stone slabs of undoubtedly great age are found between the 
chaos of roots. The Sheikhs assured us that a “Sanam” (an idol) repre- 
senting a bulls head cut out of the neighbouring Nari stone, was found 
below this Butm tree some ten years ago, but reburied again by the 
peopel. 

Oil-presses discovered near the tombs above described are abundant ; 
they contain each a small square 
basin, 6 feet 6 inches each way, 
the actaal oil basin, to which 
a second larger basin 14 feet 
square is added, in which the 
oil fruit was ground. Both 
are combined by a channel. 
Round grinding stones made of 
a hard limestone, 3 feet in dia- 

- meter, are scattered about. In 
an olive grove, in a depression epee pps) 
of the earth, at the head of SECTION. 
Wady el Ain, north of the village, a spring appeared in winter and 
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continued also during the last summer months ; it is said that ’Ali Pasha, — 
Governor of Acca, once dug a deep well at this spot in order to supply the 
village, whose nearest well is the Bir et Tireh, two miles off, with water, — 
but in this he failed. I followed the course of the water up towards the 
widy and hit a channel, cut into the rocks, 30 feet in length, 5 feet wide, — 
and 5 feet 5 inches deep. Its western end opened into the widy, while its 
eastern could for the moment only be followed up to the length given. I 
consider this cut to be an ancient aqueduct, and hope to continue my 
observations shortly. 


*g ‘V NOLLOaS 


Very near east of the town the remains of a great cave can be observed; _ 
it is now used by the fellahin women to dig for Hawwara, or white-clay, — 
for the purpose of manufacturing all sorts of household materials, for 
white-washing the interior of their smoky rooms, and for repairing the 
roofs before the rainy season comes ; the interior disposition, therefore, is 
entirely changed, but on the outside we recognise its original character: 
a round niche cut out of the worked rock, a low entrance just below it, — 
and stairs leading down the cliff to it. We find similar ornaments on the 
Carmel caves and elsewhere, formerly used as burial places. The present — 
name of this cave is Mugh4érat Umm Esh Shkeir, ait 3) Saw “a 

| . asl ah 8, 
cave of the sprout (shoot). 


MUGHARAT UMM ESH SHKEIR, 


Walking from it southwards we cross vineyard-fences, traces of ancient — 
walls built up with large unhewn stones ; it is the ancient site of the — 
present town, and is called Tamarlenk, Si) 4b» by the natives. Near 


the threshing-floor remains of mosaic work were found, and beneath the 
Sheikh’s dwelling, close by, large columns and extensive caves are said to _ 
have been discovered. We cross the wady running south of the village,~ 
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and find on the opposite side rock-cut cisterns and winepresses. One of 
these cisterns was opened, cleansed and replastered, and has a rectangular 
shape, measuring 26 feet each way, 17 feet deep, Sean 

with a square opening on the surface of 2 feet Tm =n ff 

8 inches, covered by a large round stone slab. A 1p 
stairway leads down to the bottom of the cistern. / 
The walls are perpendicular, and show no sided yj 


gentle, and intelligent, and now begin to cultivate ctsTERN AT ET TUMRAE, 
even the bare slopes of the adjacent mountains with vines and fig-trees. 
From Et Tumrah I took a north-western course to El Bassa, and from 
thence to the Ras en Naktirah, the “Scala Tyriorum,” or Tyrian ladder 
(“Memoirs,” I, p. 191, Sheet III). The paved road across this cape is getting 
worse and worse, and the Government are now seriously considering its 
reconstruction. We descended from the old watchtower down to the Jisr 


el Medftin (Sheet ITI, d), a small stone bridge across the Widy el Medfan ; 
its single round arch, 13 feet wide, is partly of very ancient character ; 
half of its breadth, being 19 feet in all, was renewed under the Pasha- 
Government of ’Acca, in the beginning of this century ; the masonry sand- 
stone very large, some 3 feet 5 inches long, 3 feet wide, and 1 foot 4 inches 
thick, fitted together with mortar. The WAdy el Medfiin, as well as its Jisr, 
was up to the latest date ill-renowned for the murders and robberies 
constantly occurring at this place ; its situation in a narrow gorge, grown 
with brushwood and entirely hidden (as medftin = covered, hidden would 
already state), seems very suitable for the trade of highwaymen ; the 
watchtower on the Nak(irah Cape was especially built to protect the 
passage. WaAdy el Medfin is at the same time the natural boundary 
between the Mutasarrifiyeh of ’Akka and that of Beirut, or in a closer 
sense between the Kada of ’Akka and that of Str (Tyre). Riding from 
here towards S(ir, the road passes after a distance of about 500 yards a 
precipice projecting steeply into the sea; on the outmost point of this 
cape I discovered heaps of hewn and unhewn stones, set in rows or lying 


in disorder apart—my guide called them Kubfr el Kerad, ol SI J , 


the “Graves of the Kurds,” a signification which afterwards proved to be 
generally known, but nobody could give any explanation for it. At the 
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Burj el Ghafr, on the northern slopes of the Nakfirah mountain, a Khin. (hee 5 
Khan en Naktirah, is built, where the tourist may find a cup of good coil*<= ) = 
a Narkile (water-pipe), and bread and laban (sour milk) ; as an exceptio mm — 

also some eggs and butter ; the water of a fine spring, the ’Ain el Ghuf as 8 
running out below the Khan, may be preferred by most of the tourists te | 
the dainties mentioned. After crossing the WAady Hamul, called Wad yom = 
Zerka in the map (Sheet I11), we recognise to our right the ruins of Una 


el ’Amad, Nae! | a's called Umm el ’Amfid, Ogael| el, in the map ; bot a a 


= 


significations seem to exist for the place, and little further on the CAVES & 
“Mughr et Takat,” of Sheet III, mentioned to me as Shakif ed Dakilkey u 


geal! WAALS, (the unapproachable pots ?). : 


Arriving finally at Iskanderfina, I found that the new propr’'c{taa 
developed a great fondness of constructing grinding mills; he built Rp a 
the fine “Ain Iskanderdina, and led it by an aqueduct to the mill. Tlae. 
horses can now be very easily watered, a good drink of cool, sweet watea_~ 3 
can be had, and even a fine swim can be managed, but owing to mistak@ss _ 
made in constructioay 
the mill does not worke_ 
A clean Khan buildimgee 
4 is erected clese to then 

aqueduct, where every 
a room for a night’s shelter can be founea_ 
The building stones for the mills mention@<qj_ 
were excavated on the old site, but very 
few ornaments were found; the annexe«qQ 
ren curious fragment and several bracket. 
vn Ratre stones were all I could discover. 

Riding from here to Sir we meet with a newly constructed road to be 
continued on to “Akka and to Saida, the result of the understandi 
between the Government of the Lebanon and that of Syria to build — ~~ = 
carriage road from Beirut to ’Akka. At the same time good a 
(chaussées), 25 feet wide, with ditches along both sides, are comment@<q 
at ’Akka towards the Ras en Naktirah, from ’Akka towards Safed es . a 
Tiberias, from Haifa to Nazareth and Jenin, from Nazareth to Je x 
from Nazareth to ’Akka and Tiberias, from Tiberias to ’Akka, from Safegq 
to ’Akka, and to the Jisr Benat Yakib. Of these projects a total lengt “= 
of seventeen miles is already executed, and new working materials haw. 
arrived to complete the work. The road-works are subordinate to : 
Engineer of the Liva or Mutasarrifiyeh and five “ Conducteurs,” be 
especially from Constantinople to this effect. The Turkish Governmexy- S. 
has considered the matter of reconstructing roads very seriously, and a 
given strict orders to recognise these reforms as being of the greatest iIMpOar_ 
tance. The roads are built in socage—i.c., every inhabitant of the Liva, Be a 
he a R’aya or a foreigner, from the age of sixteen to sixty, is obliged te 
furnish annually a four days’ labour or to perform his duty by an annteyy 
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payment of 24 piasters = 4} francs ; to this effect a Daftar en Neffis, or 
“Register of Souls,” is furnished by the Kaimakam of each district, 
according to which the Engineer arranges his work. A similar progress 
is to be remarked in the Liva of the Belka (Nablus), Beirut and elsewhere. 
The urgent necessity of placing the important routes of Palestine into a 
better condition was long ago felt by every tourist travelling through 
Palestine, and more so by those who had to deal with the interior, and this 


progress is therefore met with universal thankfulness, even by the fellahin’ 
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population into whose hands the traffic was generally laid. While working 
at these roads and making a cutting through a mound, about 800 yards 
north of the Gate of ’Akka, an old canal or aqueduct was struck, of 
rectangular shape, 3 feet high, 2 feet wide, built up with uncommonly stout 
masonry of sandstones, and well plastered with several layers of reddish 
mortar; according to tradition this canal formerly supplied the city of ’"Akka 
with water from El Kabry (8 miles from ’Akka) before the present aqueduct 
was built. Different small conduits of pottery pipes joined the above with 
the object to water the gardens surrounding the village to the east and 
north at the time before the Government of Jezzfér Pasha, who cut them 
down in order to render the city the ros 
character of a citadel. Excavations - 7" 
made near the southern foot of Tell Ua 
el Fokhkhar seem to prove that the hi “ 
original city extended to this mound. : ae 
I found foundations of walls built up RM ae 
with mighty recess stones, in a depth a“ baie 
of 22 feet below the surface, and cisterns of rectangular shape having a 
splendid impermeable cover of reddish mortar, 
but a real plan of the above could only be 
obtained by making extensive excavations. 
From near the above Tell el Fokhkhar, 
potters brought mea hand, cut of white marble, 
of the size and shape hereby given ; the ex- 
cellent carving was done, although evidently 
unfinished, by a classical Greek or Roman 
sculptor, and to judge from its size belonged 
to a statue of nearly the double size of a man ; 
the cane held in the hand, as well as the 
statue, might have reclined against a wall (see 
photograph of the back part). 
Seffarich.—The old crusading castle at 
.,| Seffarieh has been restored. The intelligent 
j Kaimakim of Nazareth, considering that 
before building roads a still more urgent want 
to the Mohammedan population was the 
opening of good schools “to teach the chil- 
dren in the religion of their fathers,” and to 
give them a thorough education, has erected schools in the villages of 
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his district. At Nazareth, Meshhed, er Reineh, and Mejeidil he erected 
school buildings,: in the place first mentioned a fine school next to the 
Jama’, containing two wide schoolrooms and four rooms for the teachers, 
has already been executed and opened; at Seffdirieh he built a second — 


ing two large schoolrooms and a corridor, and has cleansed and paved the 

vaults of the parterre storey to receive the teacher and his family. The 
style of architecture hereby chosen has been somehow in correspondence 
with the ancient remains of the lower part, which have not been injured — 
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in any way, the airy and beautiful position of that Kala’a renders it one 
of the finest places in the district, seen from the sea-coast, and itself 
commanding a magnificent view. ‘Thus the old crusading castle serves to 
a peaceful object, and its memory may last longer than that of others, 
rapidly abandoned to decay. 

Mount Tabor.—The Greek orthodox church, occupying the northern 
plateau on Mount Tabor, Jebel et Tr, have made excavations close to the 
east of the present convent buildings, and opened traces of buildings, 
thick walls and large stones, fragments of columns and capitals. The 
building could not be planned for the present; for this purpose more 
excavation work is still necessary ; but the Superior has promised not to 
destroy the tracings. The ornaments found were for their curiosity 
worth sketching (see figs. 1 and 2). The stone out of which they are 
carved is a rough limestone (‘Triimmerkalk), not fit for sculpture work at 
all. A better kind of white soft limestone is represented by the following 
ornament, also found near :;— 
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To judge from its shape, and of that of other fragments, as No. 3, 
scattered about, they formed an arch, and have an early Gothic or late 
Romanesque character. 

Haifa.—During the seventeen years since the German colony at 
Haifa was founded, and although extensive excavations have been made 
on its lands a mile west of the city of Haifa, no antiquity, with the 
exception of winepresses on Mount Carmel, were found ; this appeared 
all the more strange as the ruins of ancient Haifa, Haifa el ’Atika, lie 
within half-a-mile’s distance westwards from the colony. 

Last week a Colonist occupied workmen on his parcel near the sea, 
and in a depth of 5 feet below the ground they suddenly struck a fine 
pavement of Mosaic, which had a slight slope towards west; further 
excavations showed that a basin cut out of the rock, 4 feet square and 
but 8 inches deep, was adjacent to the south, and from it a conduit, D, in 
the same sand-rock led westwards, while a second rock-cut canal, ©, 
10 inches wide and deep, could be followed up towards south-west for 
several yards. 


The Mosaic floor was composed of pieces of hard Carmel limestone, 
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1 inch square, of white colour, and was laid in good mortar mixed with 
ashes and little sand. The basin and canals were cemented with a reddish 
layer, that is mortar mixed with pottery fragments (Humra), of best 
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quality. The whole was covered with alluvial earth, Humus, of the height 
of 5 feet. I suggest these remains to be those of a small Roman bath; 
the basin being used to filter the water, C being the afflux, D the reflux 
canal, and the Mosaic floor the bath itself. The amount of building stones 
found were very little, but they may have been taken away, as a quarry 
existed at the spot before the founda- 
tion of the colony. In prolonging 
the direction of canal C upwards 
towards Carmel for about 600 yards 
it would strike a spring, flowing 
abundantly for several months, and- 
which pierces through the plain 
down to the sea coast also during 
the summer. These discoveries woul 
lead to the opinion that a good 

of the remains of old Haifa may be 
z covered by the alluvial earth of the 
= plain west of the city. 

me Liva of Ndblus.—Friendly natives 
called lately and offered a statu 
found at the head of a sarcophagus 
within the ruins of Sebustdy 
(“ Memoirs,” Vol. II, p. 211), oF 
Samaria. On the request of the 
German Vice-Consul, Mr. Keller of 
Haifa, it was brought here on camel’ 
back, and I am therefore able 
give the annexed reproduction of it. 
The semi-statue, 2 feet 1 inch hig 
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represents a female, and is of natural size, carved of a soft Nareh 
(lime) stone; the face is worked with undoubted art, the lower lip is 
painted with a carmine red colour which cannot be washed off, while the 
neck is too tall and stiff. A sort of veil overhangs the hind part of the 
head, and is folded round the breast, leaving a portion of underclothing 
visible beneath. The drapery shows but little art, and differs in that, 
as the Oriental statues in general do, so much from the rich draperies 
of the classical ages; nevertheless, an influence of Greek or Roman 
sculptors in the character of the face must be admitted. The hair- 
dressing is very primitive. The stand of the statue is rectangular, and 
would prove that it was built above or against a wall. 

The statue could be obtained for £10, 

The man who brought the above statue further stated that he knew 
of more similar, and statues representing a “whole human body,” also 
“tombs,” one of which is in a vault below his residence near Sebustiyeh. He 
further stated that a “ Jammis,” a buffalo-ox, was found at the same old 
site, carved of stone, of full size, but that the Government had put a 
guard over it, in order that it may not be carried off or sketched! “ Allah 
ma’ es Sabirin” (God is with the patients), “lakin el’Ajaly min esh Shitan” 
(but haste is from the evil) ! 

Askalon.—Through the kindness of Mr. Bauernfeind, now at Jaffa, I 


now enclose a photograph of some Kufic inscriptions, obtained from the 
natives on his recent visit to Askalon. 
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The natives pretended that the inscriptions were found at ’Askalfin, 
but certainly neither Mr. Bauernfeind nor myself could carry the 
responsibility as to the truth of their statements. 


G. ScHUMACHER. 
Harra, 30th Auzust, 1886. 


HIPPOS OF THE DECAPOLIS. 


More than eleven years ago' I had the honour of reading before the - 

Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, a memoir entitled, “ Where 

was Hippos of the Decapolis ?” Tnthis memoir I endeavoured to establish, 

chiefly with the help of Arabic documents, too often neglected by Biblical 

scholars, that the site of this ancient city, belonging to a district close to 

the Sea of Tiberias, mentioned several times in the Gospels, must not be | 

identified with any of the various localities suggested until then by the: 

most authorised topographers of the Holy Land. 

Relying on the fact that the Semitic name of the city of Hippos was 

Sousitha (which has the same signification, sows? and hippos meanin, = 

“ horse”), I attempted to show— 

That this name of Sousitha should correspond to an Arabic word, 

— Sousya ; 

That this name Sousya had been faithfully preserved by the ancient 7 

Arabic geographers. : ; 

That it was still applied by them, during the medizeval ages,’ to a 
locality situated not far from the Sea of Tiberias, and corse 

ing exactly with the ancient sacred and profane data conce 

the situation of Hippos. | 

I added, taking into account the remarkable persistence of the Arabie 

tradition in the matter of toponymy, that the name of Sousya, although 

not appearing upon any of the maps published until then, could not hav 

disappeared ; that a conscientious exploration of this country, which I had 


1 Sitting of the 4h June, 1875. The memoir was published the same year 
in the Revue Archéologique. : 
2 The feminine form Sousitha would appear to indicate, either the Gre 
name of the city as being # tos, the mare, and not 6 immos, the horse ; or that ; 
Sousitha corresponds, properly speaking, less to the name of the city itself naw, 
to that of the surrounding country, ‘Immnv) (inmnvi being strictly the ethnical 
feminine of “Immos trmos, immnvds, immnvi)= Sous, Sousi, Sousitha). 
% Especially by Ibn Khordadbeh, whose valuable text we owe to the masterly 
erudition of M. Barbier de Meynard. 
4 I take this opportunity of pointing out that the name,of Sousya seems to 
me to have been known tothe Crusaders, and preserved under the form of Sesye, 
“ Casal,” situated near the Jordan, and given by Tancred to the Hospital in 11 o1 
(Pauli, Codice Diplomatico, I, No. 156 ; Rey, Les Colonies Franques, p. 446). 
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not been able to visit myself, could not but result in the discovery, at the 
place I suggested, of a “ Khurbet” Sousya ; finally that this was the spot 
where the site of Hippos should be fixed. It would be easy, I wrote, for 
the first traveller surveying the neighbourhood of the Sea of Tiberias to 
make the necessary verification on the spot. 

I have the satisfaction to state that this verification has just been made, 
and that it fully confirms my anticipations. A German traveller, Herr 
Schumacher, who has quite recently surveyed the Jaulin—the territory 
of the ancient province of Gaulénitis—has found, between Fik and Kal’at 
el-Hosn, the Sousya or Sousiya whose existence [I announced in 1875.' 
He does not hesitate to recognise in the extensive ruins bearing this 
characteristic name, the city of Hippos, whose autonomous coins he had 
collected in the adjacent localities. 

Herr Schumacher makes no mention of my memoir, where long ago was 
formally exposed the theoretical solution of the problem which has just 
received its application on the spot. This omission can, to a certain extent, 
be understood ; this traveller appearing only to have known, in the way 
of modern works on this country, Mr. Selah Merrill’s book, “The East 
of Jordan,” and this book, although several years later than my memoir, 
does not, as far as I am aware of, appear to have taken account of its 
conclusions. 

It is more surprising that these conclusions are not remembered by 
MM. Guthe and Socin, who are generally so conversant with everything 
concerning Palestine, and who have published, enriching it with numerous 
and learned notes, the interesting account of Herr Schumacher.? 

I, for my part, understand it so much the less, because M. Socin was 
certainly acquainted with my memoir, after the reading of which he was 
kind enough to send me, more than seven years since,’ some accessory 
remarks, 

If I have judged it necessary to bring these facts before the public, it 
is less, I hasten to say, to raise a question of priority, than to make known 
the final proof of a theory which had been accepted on trust by several 
persons. Above the secondary interest a savant may have in claiming 
any discovery there is the superior interest of science, which ought not to 
neglect registering the evidence of the exactitude of its method. It is for 


1 Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina, Vereins, IX, pp. 187, 324, 334, 349. 
Leipsig, 1886. 

2 These notes are sometimes open to criticism; for instance, p. 170, the pro- 
nunciation rujdl (men) is really used in the modern Arabic, whatever M. Socin 
may assert; p. 172, the same remark applies to tém and tdémé (garlic); p. 173» 
a rdg does not only mean eaves, but also cliffs ; p. 185, the dissyllabie pronun- 
ciation riijiim (heap) is also in use; p. 192, the true pronunciation is 
Serris and not Serts, and the word is applied to a shrub whose botanical species 
Iam unable to define, but, in any case, it is not a “ Cicharienpflanze”’ (the name 
= the place Serrfs, in the neighbourbood of Jerusalem, is of the same origin) ! 
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this last reason that I permit myself to insist upon the importance and the 
bearing of the statement made by Herr Schumacher. This statement is 
not merely the material justification of my identification of Hippos with — 
Sousya; it is, before all, the convincing proof of the method itself of 
inference, that I have many times had occasion to apply, or to advise the 
application of, to Biblical topography. I may perhaps be allowed to call — 
to mind that it is owing to this method taking its main point from the 
Arabic tradition, written and oral, a very strict method in its apparent 
boldness, that I have, for instance, been enabled to determine, @ priori, the 
site, hitherto vainly sought, of the royal Canaanite city of Gezer, and that 
with absolute certainty, thanks to the explicit inscriptions engraved on~ 
the rock I had the good fortune to discover several years after my theo- 
retical determination. | 

Although Herr Schumacher does not bring us for Hippos this epi- 
graphic guarantee, infinitely rare in Palestine, one may nevertheless, at_ 
the present time, as I proposed in 1875, confidently inscribe upon the maps, - 
at the ruins of Sousya, the site of the ancient Hippos, and assimilate with 
the surrounding neighbourhood the district of Hippene, to which this 
important city had given its name. 
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NOTES ON ARABIA PETRAIA AND THE COUNTRY 
LYING BETWEEN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


By Cotonen Str Cuartes Warren, G.C.B., R.E., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. — 
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1, Between the cultivated lands of the Egyptian Delta and the hill 
country of Palestine extends an arid wilderness, part of which is known 
as Arabia Petreea ; it is also known under the name of the Desert of the 
Exodus. 

2. It is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean Sea, on the south- 
west by the Gulf of Suez, and on the south-east by the Gulf Akaba and 
Wady Arabah. It is thinly inhabited by nomadic tribes of Arabs, who, — 
according to their traditions, have come from the south, from Mecca, and 
who are slowly migrating onward into Africa. 

3. The country may roughly be divided for general description into 
four portions : 

a. The semi-fertile portions about the southern end of Palestine, — 
which have once been cultivated but are now lying waste. 
_ 6. The arid table lands of the Tih. 
c. The sandy dunes about the coast of the Mediterranean and Suez 
Canal. 
d.. The mountainous district of the Peninsula of Sinai. 


a. This is commonly called the “South Country,” and of it Professor 
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Palmer remarks (p. 297, “The Desert of the Exodus”), “ Half the Desert 
owes its existence to him (the Bedouin); and many a fertile plain, from 
which he has driven its useful and industrious inhabitants, becomes, in his 
hands, like the South Country, a parched and barren wilderness.” This 
South Country, or Negeb, is wholly in Turkish territory ; it is the home 
of the Lehewat, the Amarin, the Azazimeh, the Jehalin, and part of the 
Teyahah. It was once a well-cultivated land, and the ruins ef the vine- 
yards and terraces on the slope of the hills are still visible. This country 
isan artificial desert ; it was not visited, and will not be further referred to. 

6. The desert of the Tih is a limestone plateau, and is described in 
general terms in the “ Desert of the Exodus.” 

ce. The sandy dunes about the sea coast and Suez do not appear to be 
anywhere described. It is for the most part an undulating waste, covered 
with blown sand from the sea-shore or from the disintegration of sandstone 
rocks. Its sands are constantly but slowly in motion. In some portions 
the natural features of the country are very thickly covered with these 
sands, and only crop out at intervals. 

d. The Peninsula of Sinai is deseribed in a variety of works. 

4. It is not proposed in the following remarks to make a compilation 
from other works, but simply to state what may be new or may have been 
previously incorrectly stated. The very best works contain most erroneous 
accounts of the Bedouin, and even Professor Palmer was mistaken about 
the localities they inhabit. It appears never to have been recognised that 
the tribal grounds are interlaced, and that in many parts detachments of 
several tribes are found amicably living near the same waters. 

5. The desert territorially may be divided into three portions : 

A. Turkish Territory. 
B. Egyptian Territory east of the Suez Canal. 
c. Egyptian Territery west of the Suez Canal. 

6. The portion visited lies almost wholly between the Suez Canal and 
the Eastern Egyptian boundary. This boundary does not appear to have 
been clearly defined by treaty or otherwise. Several charts show it as a 
straight line drawn from Al Arish (on the Mediterranean) to Akaba ; but, 
on the one hand, the Porte appears to assume a nominal control over some 
tribes of Bedouins to the west of this line (in Jebl Hilal for example) ; 
while, on the other hand, the Egyptian territory on the coast of the 
Mediterranean extends up te Rephia, midway between Al Arish and 
Gaza. It seems probable that the boundary iuland has never yet been 
demarked, and this uncertainty may at some future period be a source of 
difficulty leading to a conflict of jurisdiction. 

7. The tribes are located according to the lettering : 


Terebin, A.B.C. Ayeideh, B.C. 
Haiwatat, A.B.C. Towarah, B. 
Teyabah, A.B. Sowirkeh, A.B. 
Azazimeh, A. M’said, B.C. 
Alawin, A. Turmeilat, C. 
Lehewat, A.B. MaAiseh, C. 


Bili ben Ali, B.C. 
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8. The Terebin comprise a very powerful series of tribes, principally 
living about Gaza, where they are said to number 2,000 fighting men. 

Other detached minor tribes live near the Suez Canal, and a powerful 
tribe lives in the Gizeh district, near Cairo ; these tribes are closely con-_ 
nected, but the Egyptian Terebin have, in many instances, almost become — 
fellabin. Those who live in Syria are extremely turbulent and fanatical, 
and are always hostile to Franks. They are said to be very untrustworthy — 
and deceitful. They have a large number of horses and camels, grow corn, — 
and are very wealthy. The Turkish troops quarter themselves among 
them during harvest time for the purpose of collecting taxes, but are — 
frequently driven out. The Turks generally keep some of their sheikhs— 
in prison as hostages. ; 

The Haiwatats comprise also a very powerful series of tribes. They 
inhabit a large tract of country east of the Gulf of Akaba, and also Wady 
Arabah, under the name of Alawin. They also occupy the country between — 
Suez and Akaba, but only in detachments. They occupy the country 
between Suez and Cairoin great force, and also about Zagazig. During 
the late war they were ordered to furnish a contingent of 2,000 men to— 
save Cairo from an attack from the direction of Suez. . 

Sheikh ibn Shedid belongs to a very wealthy family living close to 
Cairo, who from their wealth and influence, having obtained the ear of - 
the Egyptian Government, assume a kind of control over all the other 
Egyptian Bedouins. j 

The Azazimeh live wholly in Turkish territory, to the west of Widy 
Arabah. They are a turbulent tribe, constantly at war with their neigh-_ 
bours. They have been seldom visited by travellers, 

The Alawin are a branch of the Haiwatat, and live in WAdy Arabah. — 

The Lehewat live near the Azazimeh ; they do not appear to be a- 
formidable tribe. Meter Sofieh, the guide to Professor Palmer’s party, 
belonged to this tribe, but had ceased to live among them. ; 

The Bili ben Ali live almost wholly west of the Suez Canal, but there 
are a few families about Al Arish. A 

The Ayeideh live almost wholly west of the Suez Canal, where they 
have been driven during the last few years by the Terebin, with whom. 
they have still a blood feud ; their lands formerly extended between Jebl 
Moghara and Ismailia. 

The Towarah inhabit the desert of Sinai, and keep themselves aloof 
from other Bedouins ; they are very poor, owing to the drying up of the 
Peninsula in recent years, caused by cutting down the timber; they are 
divided into several minor tribes not necessary to mention, as the whole 
of the fighting men would not number more than 600, 

The Sowdrkeh are said to be a powerful tribe ; they live about Al Arish, 
and have horses. To all appearances they are a poor tribe. They carried 
on a successful war with the Terebin for many years, with whom they have 
a blood feud. 

The Wsaid are a poor tribe inhabiting the Suez Canal on both sides, 
near Kantara ; they are a branch of the Lehewat. 3 
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The T'omeilat live on the west of the Canal, about the Widy Tomeilat. 
Their Sheikh Ibrahim is a man of some weight among the Bedouins, though 
his tribe is not of much account. 

The Madseh live in the mountains west of Suez ; they are well-known 
marauders, and often travel several hundred miles in their looting expedi- 
tions. They are the finest of the Egyptian Bedouins, and would make 
magnificent soldiers if brought into tolerable discipline. 

The Teyahah are a powerful tribe inhabiting the desert of the Tih and 


“South Country”; they are a very warlike tribe, and are, in many cases, — 


well-disposed towards Franks ; they have been in the habit of conducting 
tourists through their country from Neckel to Gaza. 

9. The number of fighting men between the Suez Canal and Palestine 
has been very erroneously computed, having been often stated as 50,000 
to 80,000; at the very highest estimate it is not likely to be more than 
10,000, and of these a large number must always remain on the lands to 
guard the flocks, 


‘Tur PENINSULA OF SINAL. 


10. The Peninsula of Sinai is described in the “Ordnance Survey of 
Sinai,” and in Professor Palmer’s “ Desert of the Exodus.” 

The Plateau of the Tih, rising to an altitude of 4,000 feet above the 
sea, projects into the Peninsula, and terminates abruptly in a limestone wall 
1,500 feet in height, overhanging the sandy plains of Er Ramleh. This 
sandy plain is probably formed by the disintegration of the sandstone 
underlying the limestone. 

Wherever the strata of sedimentary rocks were observed near the 
granite walls of the Peninsula, they were seen to have this horizontal 
position, and gradually become more and more tilted up as they approached 
the granite. It appears, therefore, to be probable that the sandstone and 
limestone foundations, once overlying the granite, have been removed by 
denudation. 

11. The granite and other volcanic rocks, which now constitute the 
greater portion of the Peninsula, have evidently been filled in to some 
extent with sedimentary deposits, which again have for the most part been 
subsequently cleared out. In some cases the deposit, which is of a marly 
nature, has not quite been removed, and still fills up the lower portions of 
the valleys. It is to be seen in the Wady Feiran, Hebran, Ghurundel, 
&e. ; and in all these valleys springs of water are to be found, as the 
rainfall cannot penetrate the marly floor, and has to run along its surface 
to the sea. 

In other instances, where this deposit has disappeared and loose sand 
has replaced it, there is no water to be found. ; 

The rainfall in the Peninsula is at the present time considerably 
less than it is in the Desert of the Tih, and the drought is excessive. 
This drought is ascribed to the gradual decrease of the trees—a decrease 
which has been going on steadily for the last thirty years, since the 
Egyptian Government imposed a tax of charcoal upon the Bedouins. 
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Should the Government alter this tax for one which would induee 
the Bedouin to grow trees, such as a tax of so many muids of dates, i 
is probable that trees would again flourish in the Peninsula. The cutti 
down of trees for charcoal should be prohibited, except in districts where 
trees are over-abundant and require thinning. 7 

12. I was shown many places in the valleys where there had formerly | 
been mazaireh (cultivated ground), but which has now been abandon 
for years on account of the drought. In these places there were still” 
existing the corn magazines and watch-houses, and the portion of the 
ground that had been subject to the plough was distinctly visible. 4 

13. There are extensive palm-groves in the Wady Feiran and at Tor, 
Every Bedouin family has its garden of palm-trees. The fruit serves for food 
for the human beings, while the date-stones are boiled down for the goats, 

There are several places in the Peninsula where the water might be 
dammed or stored up, but there are not such facilities for this here as in 
the Tih. 4 

14. The Peninsula is principally inhabited by Towarah, but there are— 
also a few families of Terebin, Haiwatats, Debair, and Genounheh. They 
are all very poor. The Towarah are industrious, and are so poor that 
they have to eke out their living by driving camels for hire, and go into- 
Egypt to act as servants in gardens. They have much work in connection 
with the Convent of Sinai, and see so much of tourists in the Peninsula, 
that they have less active prejudices against Franks than other Bedouins, 
and consequently are looked upon with doubt and suspicion by their 
neighbours. 

In time of war they are not in the least likely to side with Christians, 
unless they are sure they are likely to be their future masters. The 
remark of the Bedouin is a very natural one : it is, “If I do anything for 
you openly, what is to become of me when I lose your protection?” The 
Towarah are not a warlike race, but they would defend their own 
mountain passes against great odds, or they might fight in the open ina 
fit of enthusiasm. 

About the year 1869-70 they were ordered to assist in guarding the new 
Suez Canal; but Musa Nuseir, their head Sheikh, refused to do so, on the 
grounds that the Towarah had nothing to do with the country about the 
Canal, as they lived beyond it. He was cast into prison on this account, 
and remained there several months, but eventually succeeded in proving — 
his assertion, and was released. «4 

The Towarah do not now contribute towards the safety of the Canal — 
in any way. It appears that there are very ancient archives in the bureau — 
at Cairo, from which Musa Nuseir proved his case. 

15. Musa Nuseir is the hereditary chief of a tribe, and is also Sheikh, 
of all the Sheikhs of the Towarahs, but he is not the Sheikh of all the 
Towarahs. There is none! He has very little active power among the 
Bedouins, but he is a singularly upright and honest man, and exercises & 
strong moral influenee upon the people by his good example and straight- 
forwardness. . 
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It is often stated in books that Musa Nuseir is the chief Sheikh in 
the desert : this is a very grave error. He has no power whatever among 
the Terebin, Haiwatat, Teyahah, &c., though his opinion as a councillor 
in the assembly of Sheikhs would be very highly esteemed. Personal 
influence goes a great way among these people, but intrigue counteracts it. 

In such a case as the recent war, when sentiment ruled the Bedouin, 
the common-sense arguments of Musa Nuseir would be voted as ridiculous 
and out of place. 

He is said during the war to have exercised some considerable control 
over the Towarah, and to have prevented their breaking out and sacking 
Tor. It is probable that his arguments among his own particular tribe 
may have acted as a wholesome check, but there is little doubt that Tor 
would have been sacked by the Towarah had not preparations been made 
for the defence at the proper time. Many of the Towarah took more heed 
of the messages of Arabi, sent through the Haiwatats, than of the argu- 
ments of Musa Nuseir. 


THe Tin. 


16. The plateau of the Tih, or Desert of the Wanderings, rises to a 
height of 4,000 feet above the sea at its southern end, and slopes down 
gently towards the north until it is lost in the sandy dunes fringing the 
Mediterranean coast. 

It is formed of nearly horizontal strata of limestone, but here and 
there is found a fault, when sandstone is visible. The Tih consists of 
one vast plain, intersected towards the south by deep fissures, and is 
broken in places with mountain ranges, the principal of which are Jebls 
Raha, Bodieh, Moghara, Yeleg, and Hilal. 

17. The soil and vegetation of the Tih is very variable. There are 
many places where, for eight or ten miles at a stretch, the ground is hard 
like rock, and covered with pieces of broken flint, without a scrap of 
vegetation of any kind. In other places the ground is for miles as smooth 
as a bowling alley, with a hard, compact white surface, with no place for 
vegetation. In other parts there are stretches. of hard sand, with scanty 
shrubs here and there. 

But traversing all these there are to be found, at intervals, broad,. 
shallow watercourses called sei/s. These are in many cases 100 yards or 
more wide, and in them are to be found shrubs all the year round, and 
after heavy rains the grass springs up in them and there is good pasture 
for several weeks for camels, sheep, and goats. 

These seils are very slightly depressed below the general. surface of the 
ground, and, when the rain falls, they present the appearance of broad 
rivers, 100:yards across, and from one to four feet deep. These waters 
might be run into dams, as is done in South Africa, and kept for summer 
use, 

18. The so-called River of Egypt, or Wady al Arish, is a large seil 
commencing at the southern end of the Tih, and running a course of about. 
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150 miles before it enters the Mediterranean near Al Arish. This river 
is, as a rule, a dry and shallow watercourse ; but at times, for a few _ 
hours, it is quite full of water to a depth of three to four feet. The beds 
of the large seils are very uneven, and the water will lie in the pot-holes — 
for some weeks after heavy rains. Generally in January and February 
there is plenty of rain over the Tih—so much so that water for drinking, — 
both for man and for herds, can be found every few miles in the plain, | 
and all over the hills. During November, December, and March, there 
are often dense mists, moist fogs, and heavy dews, which saturate the | 
shrubs with moisture, and even deposit moisture among the rocks, so that — 
flocks do not require to go to water. These mists depend upon the wind, — 
and often alternate with intense droughts. ‘ _ 

19. The rainfall may perhaps be roughly estimated as 12 inches per 
annum, and appears to be considerably in excess of many of the pasture — 
lands of South Africa. In fact, a great portion even of the desert proper 
only differs in degree from the sheep farms of South Africa. It will 
always remain more or less a desert at certain times of the year, but it is 
a desert which might with advantage be inhabited by farmers with settled 
homes. F 

20. There are very few springs in the Tih, and during the summer — 
the Bedouins are often in great straits for water. The principal perma-_ 
nent springs may be enumerated. i 

Along the western edge of the Tih platform, Marbrook, Moses Wells, 
WaAdy Sudur, Elifih, Ghurundel. 

In the Sinai Peninsula the springs about Sinai: WaAdy Feirfin, Hebran, 
and Tor. a 

The springs in the Wady Al Arish: springs at Moghara, and in the 
sand dunes about Mahada and Gatieh, where there is fresh water neal 
the surface over a stretch of several square miles. 

21. As it is known that there are not only goats, but also a ¢ at 
number of sheep in the desert, it is obvious that there must be food fo: a 
them. Sheep do not thrive during the hot weather, and at that time are 
not found to be such good mutton as goat. These sheep are of a very 
hardy nature, and ewes great with young have been known to travel thirty 
miles a day for four days without injury. When on the line of march 
they generally first suffer from abrasion of their heavy tails. . 

The price asked for a sheep in the desert is four times that asked in 
the Jordan Valley, and they often cannot be obtained under 25 to 3€ 
shillings. This excessive price indicates that there isa difficulty in rearing | 
them. During the time we were in the desert, from September to Ma 
we were not able to obtain any milk from the goats or sheep, except 
during the last month. In Palestine the sheep give milk during the winte! r 

There are no cattle of any kind in the desert. The only domestic 
animals seen were—sheep, goats, dogs, donkeys, camels, and horses. he 
latter are only found in the pasture lands between Al Arish and 
and towards the South Country. Horses can be taken all over the desert . 
provided camels are taken with them with a supply of water. . : 
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22, The Bedouins congregate together during the summer and autumn, 
near the springs of water and palm-groves. In the spring they have grass 
and water everywhere, and are free to go where they like. In the winter 
they are in great straits, for they have to go where they can find herbage, 
and yet have to drive their flocks to water, sometimes a distance of twenty 
or more miles. This they do about twice a week, sending the camels for 
water for their camp when they have quite run out of water. 

When visiting camps, it was not unusual for Bedouins to show that 
they had not a drop of water even for making coffee until the arrival of 
their camels, and I have sometimes found it necessary to provide the 
water for making their coffee, which, however, they have always scrupu- 
lously offered to return as soon as they have been enabled to do so. 

23. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the Bedouins of this desert do 
not grow corn. Each tribe has its cultivated land (as well as its palm- 
groves), and they grow as much corn as they require for their sustenance. 
There are extensive Mazeirah in Wady Er Raj, on the Tih itself, and in 
various out-of-the-way places which travellers do not see. 

Near Wady Sudur, on the summit of Jebl Rahah, at a height of 2,290 
feet, is a large tract of Mazeirah, on which the Dubur and Terebin grow 
their corn. Thisspot is chosen, both because the soil is fertile and hecause 
the sea breezes, charged with moisture, deposit water, in the form of rain 
or mists, on the high grounds early in the morning. In other cases the 
Bedouins have joint lands with the fellahin living on the outskirts of the 
occupied lands of Egypt and Palestine. A family or portion of a family 
of Bedouins will go a hundred miles or more, quite beyond the tribe, to 
cultivate land for corn, 

The connection of the tribes one with another is difficult for Euro- 
peans to comprehend ; it seems so contrary to the whole rules of Bedouin 
life as usually laid down. All the desert tribes have their allies or rela- 
tions among the Bedouins or fellahin in the cultivated portions of Palestine 
and Egypt. For example, the Aligat tribe of the Towarah are allied by 
marriage with the Nifiat of the Nile. No doubt this was at first dictated 
by policy, in order to secure themselves friends respectively in the desert 
or cultivated country ; but it cuts both ways, and anybody who takes the 
trouble to investigate and understand these relationships will find it 
comparatively easy to make arrangements with tribes in the desert, 
however far they may be. In fact, with a reliable Government in Egypt 
and Palestine, the desert ought to be a safer place for life or property 
than any large European town possibly can be. 


Tue Sanpy Dunes asout tne Coast oF THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 
Suez CaNnat. ; . 


24. These dunes are gradually sweeping onwards, and have already 
engulphed the old pasture lands of Goshen. They are caused, for the most 
part, by the blown-sands off the sea-shore, which are constantly moved 
inland by the prevailing wind. 
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The process is as follows :—The sand, when blown inland from the sea-- 
shore, moves slowly forward ina succession of small waves, about 14 inches 
from crest to crest. Each wave has a gentle slope of about 10° towards” 
the direction of the wind, while on the lee side it has an abrupt slope of 
about 30°. Each grain of sand is blown up the gentle slope, and falls 
by its own weight down the steep slope ; thus the waves themselves have 
a small progressive motion. These small waves, from one cause or 
another, accumulate into large waves, which in some instances rise to 
the height of 300 to 400 feet. These large waves, like the small ones, 
have a gentle slope towards the wind, and a steep slope away from the— 
wind. The sand falling down the steep slope at certain times makes’ 
a peculiar musical note from the vibration of the particles. These large 
sand waves or dunes are continually in motion. The motion is rendered — 
very conspicuous owing to the effect it has on the telegraph line between 
Kantara and Al Arish. Telegraph poles placed near, or in the hollows, 
soon get covered up if not constantly moved, and those towards the — 
crests of the dunes are left suspended in the air. The palm-trees at 
Gatieh, in the same manner, are covered up for awhile, and subsequently 
exposed. The shifting dunes extend inland from the sea to a distance of 
from fifty to eighty miles, as far as Jebl Yeleg and Jebl Hilal, and are 
only arrested in their pnward course by the mountain ranges. In some 
cases the outlines of these ranges, as in Jebl Raha, are quite covered up. — 

There cannot be any extensive growth of shrubs on sand so continually 
shifting, and there can be no springs of water, with certain exceptions, — 
which I will mention. The district of these sand dunes is looked upon 
with a certain amount of awe by the Bedouins, who rarely traverse it — 
during the hot months, as water is so scarce, and there is danger if they 
lose their way. ta 

The exceptional springs are those such as at Mahada, about thirty miles | 
from Ismailia, which have been preserved in a remarkable manner. They 
are the old springs which were in use many hundreds, probably thousands, 
of years ago—possibly the springs used by the children of Israel living 
in Goshen. As the sands encroached, the shepherds using these “mia 
have carried the sand away from their immediate neighbourhood, and 
this going on for hundreds of years has resulted in craters in the sand — 
300 to 400 feet, at the bottom of which the springs are found. ab 

The land of Goshen is thus engulphed by the sand dunes, but it is” 
there still underneath the sand, and fertile as in days gone by. | 
_ About Gatieh, between Ismailia and Lake Serbonis, there is fresh water 
underneath the soil in many places ata depth of a few feet, and here there 
are forests of palms, said to number 70,000. These are the property of 
the various tribes and families inhabiting the desert. 
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THE MOSQUE EL AKSA, JERUSALEM. 


THE volume lately issued by the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, viz. 
“The Travels of Mukaddasi,” translated from the Arabic by Mr. Guy le 
Strange, gives a most interesting account of various sites and buildings in: 
Palestine at the time of his journey, viz., c. 985 a.p., the details of which’ 
are increased in value to the archeologist by careful notes added by Mr, 
Le Strange. ; 

Mukaddasi’s description of the Aksa is the most detailed account o 
that Mosque which is known to me; and by comparing it with the 
statements given by Nassiri Khasrou, who visited and described it, c. 1040, 
and by Edrisi, c. 1150, we obtain an idea of the grandeur of the Mosque 
after its restoration, or rather rebuilding, in the eighth or beginning of 
the ninth century, which seems to show that it surpassed even that of 
Damascus. , 

The plan of the Aksa, in its present state, is given accurately, toa larg 
scale, on the map of the Haram Area, &c., made from the survey by Sir 
Charles Wilson, and this, allowing for alterations known to have bee n 
made in the eighth century, was considered by Count de Vogiié to repre~ 
sent the great Church of St. Mary, built by command of J ustinian, and of 
which Procopius gives a detailed account in his book, “De Adificiis, 
recently translated for the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society by Mr. Aubrey” 
Stuart. : 

But the present remains show very slight traces of so magnificent a 
building as that described by Procopius, and it is now clear, from 
above Arabic authors, that the Mosque, as restored after the great earth- 
quake in the eighth century, is very feebly represented by the present. 
structure, which has seven aisles running north and south, with seven 
doors opening, on the north side, towards the Dome of the Rock, whereas 
it appears, from the descriptions given by the above-named Arabic authors, 
that the original Mosque had fifteen aisles, with fifteen doors openi 7 
northward, and eleven doors to the east. 

Courts are described surrounded by colonnades of marble columns, 
halls vaulted with stone, and whose ceilings are decorated with mosaics, 
the main building itself having “a mighty roof and dome.” 

The idea altogether conveyed is that of a Mosque resembling more 
what we can see realized in that of Damascus, than the comparatively 
poor remains of the Aksa, which, picturesque as they undoubtedly are, 
occupy but one-half of the space of the old Mosque, aud are built up of 
the poorest materials, the only exception being the great columns of the 
central aisle. And it would appear, from Mukaddasi’s account, that these 
are the sole remains of the original Mosque. 4 


T. Hayter Lewis. 
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NOTES. 
I. Tue Srones or JERUSALEM. 


Tus reddish rock “misseh” is to be found in the valley in which the — 
Convent of the Cross is situated, even northwards to the watershed, but it 
is also found on other places west (not east) of Jerusalem. But I have to 
mention that the word “ misseh” does not only mean this reddish stone, — 
but also others which are white or green: it is the classification of hardness, — 
not of colour. 

At Jerusalem there are the following classes of stones :— 

1. Hower, very soft chalk, hardly to be called rock, as it is so soft and 
brittle. Pounded and mixed with lime it makes the mortar for fireplaces 
and bake-ovens. 

2. Soft Aakoolt, a kind of chalk, and white, soft. ‘ 

3. The common Kakooli, a soft limestone, easy to be dressed ; many 
houses ar* ‘uilt from it, the best is brought from the east side of Mount — 
Olivet and Anathoth, but it is found also in other places. 

4, Nahreh, a kind of conglomerate, in various degree of hardness, some — 
so brittle that it falls by-and-by to sand; others bordering on flint ; between 
them a great variety. Nahreh means the firestone—z.e., the stone which 
stands against fire. All others crack when heated or become lime ; not so 
this one, so all fireplaces and ovens are made with it when bricks cannot be 
had. As they are also especially light (not heavy), so they are used for the 
arching of the vaults, in new (and found in old) houses. 

5. Then comes a stone between Kakooli and Meleki, very often used at 
building, as the dressing is easy ; then comes— 

6. Meleki, or the royal rock, the best stone for dressing and building ; 
as it is not so hard as Minch it cannot easily be dressed, and thus it 
stands against the atmosphere, as the Kakooli is affected more or less by. 
the latter, and by wet and frost, not so the Meleki. 
_ Of this there are of various degrees ; some era intermixed with other 
stuff and so exposed to breaehings, &c. ; then comes— 

7. Misseh, of which there are several kinds :— 

(a) Soft Misseh, white. 

(6) Soft Misseh, reddish. 

(c) Hard Misseh, reddish or white. 

(d) Hard Misseh, white or green, or some yellowish. ; 

(e) The hardest Misseh, or Jehudeh, as the workmen call them, as it is 
most difficult to deal with theta! 

(f) Flint, generally brown, interwoven with white stripes. 

‘Fhen there are also some more in regard of the size and form of the 

stones :— : 
Gardad—Flat, hard, about 8 inches to 1 foot thick, and 3 or more feet 
long, broken out from layers. a 
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Makatim—Of the same form but much smaller, only 3 to 4 inches 
thick, generally used for arches, as they are very hard and 
durable, and easily worked to arches. 


Akkat—The general arch-stones, rough, flat pieces, not hewn, mostly . 


made of the Nahreh, for cisterns and arches which must be strong, 
also from Kakooli or Misseh. 

Shakat means, generally, simply stones for a wall of the size that a 
camel may bear two of them. 


Akkabe—Long and narrow stones for thresholds or lintels for door 
and windows. 


II. New.y DIscovERED Rock-nEwn Toms at Kotonten. 


[x winter 1877-8 became by the much rain the brook at Kolonieh to 
a grand stream, which carried off one of the arches of the stone bridge 
there. As the pier had also gone, so in winter it could not be repaired ; 
but in order not to stop communication a,wooden bridge was quickly 
made, which lasted for seven years, but had to be replaced by a stone 
one, which was done in 1885, and stones for it squared in the neighbour- 
hood ; by doing so a rock-hewn tomb was discovered. The proprietor of 
the ground came to me saying that he had found a cave, and in it tombs, 
paintings, and other things, and that I should go and see it. In general, 
reports of this kind are exaggerated, yet Kolonieh proved an exception ; 
for I went next day, 31st August, there, and found more than I had 
expected, About 500 to 600 feet south-east of the bridge in a vineyard 
the opening was shown to me. The arrangement was of a kind which I 
had not seen before anywhere. It will be understood from figs. 1 and 2 
of the adjoining plans and sketches, 

When the earth of a few feet thick had been removed there were four 
long and narrow stone slabs horizontally laid (see figs. 2 and 4), and when 
these were taken off there was a hollow or small artificially made cave, the 
slabs resting on one side in a groove in the rock scarp, on the other of some 
masonry, as the rock there was not high enough. Across this little cave 
was, along the scarp wall, a vertical hole, and in it an upright stone flat, 
of equal thickness, (a) of a square form, a rock ledge (B) keeping it in this 
situation. Towards the upper end the stone has a hole through which a 
rope might be slung, and so by pulling it might be lifted upwards and 
out of its position, and by this means the tomb opened. 

The opening (only about 1 foot thick) in the rock scarp wall is square, 
about 1 foot 6 inches wide, and 1 foot 10 inches high. Inside there is, 
1 foot 5 inches lower, a 1 foot 1 inch broad stone bench, and from it 
three steps led down to the bottom of the rock-hewn chamber, 4 feet 
deeper (or lower) than the lower part of the entrance. The cave or 
chamber has a square form, but as the plan (fig. 1) shows on the side of the 
entrance wider (14 feet) than on the opposite side (12 feet 2 inches), also 
the other two sides are differing, the northern 10 feet, the tase <i feet, 
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The height is on an average 5 feet 6} inches, the bottom even, but the 
ceiling a little shelving or inclined. On thvee sides there are rock-hewn 
troughs or tombs, each very nearly 2 feet wide, 1 foot 9 inches deep (cut 
perpendicular), and on an average 6 feet 6 inches long. The shortest width, 
6 feet 2 inches, is the northern, and the longest width, 7 feet 3 inches, 
the southern. In these two latter, Nos. 1 and 2, there was human dust 
intermixed with a few very decayed bones, but in the eastern width, 
No. 3, which is toward the hill (as fig. 2 shows), I found nearly full of 
water, and in it a preserved skeleton, and, as I afterwards learned, of a 


woman, It seems the water coming out from the higher layer of the rock. 
bearing with it some lime stuff, covered the bones with stalactite and 
preserved them, as in the other two there is only moisture, but no water, 
and so the decaying took place. 

But the most remarkable thing I found was fresco painting on the 
walls, being first plastered, and the painting (still in very good preserved 
colours) afterwards put on. On the ceiling there is no plaster, but the 
painting put on the rock surface and afterwards burnished, as it looks still 
80. On the north and west sides the paintings are still visible, but by 
moisture decayed so much that nothing can be comprehended or made out ; 
the western and southern sides were preserved when the cave was opened, — 
but a few days after the plaster fell off. As I came soon enough I could 
copy them, which I give in the drawings. There are red stripes or lines, 
und between green leaves with red flowers, and in the middle a pair 
of winged figures with heads of a child, <e., cherubim ; they look very 
friendly, and have black hair ; the body like a dove. | 

On the west side there is between them the entrance hole, but between 
the pair on the south side isa green wreath (of green leaves) bound at 
the bottom with a brown riband, its ends hanging down ending in heart- 
shaped forms. 


And in the field, inside the garland is a Greek inscription, the cherubim — 
having each only one are holding the wreath. Similar drawings are— 
on the ceiling (see drawing No. 6); there are also two branches of brown — 
colour. These figures on the ceiling are much larger and of full human 


Fie. 6. 


size, or rather even larger, and have long garments, but also only one 
arm. No cross could be found anywhere, nor on the heads of the figures 
any rings as of saints; still the inscriptions declare the tombs to be 
Christian. On the western wall inside there is a niche for a lamp, and 
the upper part is blacked, so that it must have been used in such a way. 


THE SIZE OF THE “CITY OF DAVID.” 5D 


On the rock bench inside the entrance there were lying a quantity of 

Fic. 7. large iron nails, with remarkably large round heads, 
and the points bent or rivetted; alsoan iron ring 
(see No. 7, where it is given ona larger scale), formerly 
apparently belonging to a wooden door, which must 
have been (according to the nails) 34 inches thick. 
On the rock are holes for the upper and lower hinges 
of the apparently wooden door, and for the bolt in 
the middle on the other side. The wood was entirely 
rotten, and nothing left of it. 

It is curious that although the tomb could be 
shut up with the stone slal above described, yet a 
wooden door was made. This gives me the idea 
that the tomb may have been originally Jewish, and 
then afterwards used by Christians, or (and this is 
much more likely the case) the tomb was for a certain time used as a kind 
of a chapel, or an anchoret lived there for a time. 


Fia. 8. 
The Inscription The Inscription 
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The Russian Archimandrite told me that the figures and inscriptions 
belong to the third century, and that the inscription on the wall is the 
words of the malefactor on the Cross, “Lord, remember me.” The one 
on the ceiling to be read : “God and His anointed” (Christos). 

Conrad SCHICK. 

JERUSALEM, November, 10th, 1886. 


THE SIZE OF THE “CITY OF DAVID.” 


Tus topic is touched upon by C. R. C. ina short paragraph in page 82 of the 
Quarterly Statement for April, 1886, and one is surprised to find that, after 
passing by, without reply, the chain of evidence brought forward by the 
Rey. W. F. Birch in the Quarterly Statement for 1885, and in the January 
number of the current year ; he should have seized upon the mere indica- 
tion (in a plan) of the area within which it is suggested by Mr. Birch that 
excavations should be made, in order to search for the sepulchres of the 
Kings. 

I can scarcely understand how it is that all the indications which point 
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to one position should practically be considered valueless because that site — 
is of limited size and is not adequate in extent to satisfy C. R. C.’s idea of 
a city. 

And yet the very fact that the smallness of the site is considered to 
militate against the adoption of Mr. Birch’s views on the position of the 
“City of David,” shows that that investigator and his opponent C. R. C. 
are really contending about two different things. 

Mr. Birch is writing of the “City of David” as described in the Bible, 
while C. R. C. seems always to be thinking of David's capital, or, in other 
words, of the City of Jerusalem. For this reason I wish to point out once 
again that the phrase “City of David,” as used in the Bible, is really a 
technical term, applied to a part of Jerusalem, and to a part only ; and not 
only so, but that its use does not in any instance carry with it the implication 
of extensive area. 

The parallel passages, 2 Sam. v, 7,9, and 1 Chron. xi, 5, 7, show that 
it was merely the stronghold (of Zion) or fort of the former passage ; and 
the castle (of Zion) of the latter, all representing one word, in the original ; 
which, on being captured by David was called by him the “City of 
David.” 

These passages would naturally imply a restricted area, rather than 
require an extensive one, and I think I am on firm ground in challenging 
proof of anything in either of the remaining passages of Scripture in which 
it is mentioned, which implies any increase of its requirements. 

These references are numerous, but the bulk of them are merely state- 
ments that the Kings, &c., were buried there, as given at length in my — 
note on “The Sepulchres of the Kings,” &c., in the Quarterly Statement 
for 1882. 

Besides the verses I have mentioned above, and those that are brought _ 
together on pages 267 and 268 of Quarterly Statement, 1882, I believe the 
“City of David” is mentioned only in the following places :— 

2 Sam. vi, 10, and the parallel, 1 Chron. xiii, 13, record the failure to 
bring the Ark from Gibeon into the City of David, and its being placed in 
the house of Obed Edom instead. 

Next, we have the completion of David’s design, when the Ark was — 
removed from the house of Obed Edom into the City of David, which is _ 
spoken of in 2 Sam. vi, 12, 16, and in 1 Chron. xv, 1, 20. 

1 Kings iii, 1, states that Pharaoh’s daughter was lodged in it by 
Solomon, and 1 Kings ix, 24, with the parallel verse, 2 Chron. viii, 11, 
mention her removal therefrom to her own “house.” ‘oS 

The removal of the Ark from the “City of David” to Moriah is the 
subject of both 1 Kings viii, 1, and 2 Chron. v, 2, and the repair of its 
ramparts is the burden of 1 Kings xi, 27—a need which recurred later 
on, as mentioned in Isaiah xxii, 9, and 2 Chron. Xxxii, 5. 

The “City of David” is again spoken of in the 30th verse of the 
last-mentioned chapter, in connection with the alteration of the course of 


the water of Gihon, and the building of a wall round it by Manasseh is — 
recorded in 2 Chron, xxxiii, 14, 
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There remain only two passages more where the term occurs, and these 
are in the account of the rebuilding of Jerusalem after the exile, viz., in 
Nehemiah iii, 15, and xii, 37. 

In none of these cases is there any question of size involved, and 
certainly nothing to show that any more was ever included in the term 
than the Fort, which originally received the name. Moreover, as C. R. C. 
will hardly need to be reminded, the Hebrew word for city in this phrase 
does not imply a walled city, so that no argument for its extent can be 
found in the name itself (as seems to underlie the English word), though 
of course, as a fortress, it would have ramparts and walls, as we are ex- 
pressly told that it had. 

In conclusion, I trust that we shall soon find the idea exploded that 
the “City of David” of the Bible was either identical with Jerusalem at 
large or was necessarily of larger area than could be located on the hill 
now known as Ophel, where every topographical reference combines to 
place it. 

H. B.S. W. 

August, 1886. 


THE “ ROCK ALTAR” OF ZORAH. 


Havine read Captain Conder’s note on the “Rock Altar” of Zorah 
(Quarterly Statement, October, 1886, p. 166), I shall feel obliged if you 
would permit the following description of it extracted and translated 
from a paper by Mr. Schick on “The Home of Samson” in the German 
Magazine, “ Neueste Nachrichten aus dem Movgenlande,” No. 2, Berlin, 
1886, to appear in the pages of the next Quarterly Statement. I forward 
likewise by this mail a copy of the number of the above-named German 
periodical containing Mr. Schick’s paper, p. 89-107. 

On pp. 100 and 101, Mr. Schick says :—‘‘ On the declivity of the north- 
western hills, about 700 metres distant from and below the village of 
Surah” (Zorah), “there exists a regular rock altar within the bounds of the 
Artouf lands. It is in die-form, but decreasing in size towards the top 
in steps ; the length and the breadth are each 3} metres. It rises about 2 


metres out of the ground, and was hewn out of the rock in such a manner | 


that its four corners point exactly to the four points of the compass. 
“On two” opposite “sides steps led up to a small platform, on which rises 
the altar table” (or slab) “in length and also in breadth 1°48 metres and 
0°25 in height, but which has a portion 0°90 metre long and 0°37 broad 
cut away, probably for the standing place of the priest. The upper 
surface” (of the altar slab) “is horizontal, and furnished with round hollows 
of various sizes cut into the surface and connected by grooves. 

“Only the upper steps have been preserved, the others have fallen off 
and lie in fragments near the altar in the ground. The altar stands in the 
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open field, but near a rocky ridge out of which it and the surrounding 
area have been hewn.” 
I would here take the liberty of interrupting Mr. Schick’s description 
in order to remark that the result of the excavations round the base seem 
to show that the altar was not “hewn out of the rocky ridge,” but that it 
is simply a huge limestone boulder, resting on a stratum of white marly 
rock, and does not appear to have been connected with the adjoining rocky 
ridge when hewn into altar-shape. f 
Since Captain Conder first suggested that it was the remnant of a_ 
quarry, I have frequently visited the spot, and though I have searched 
carefully I have not succeeded in finding any traces of the supposed quarry. 
I do not even think with Mr. Schick that the area surrounding the altar 
was “hewn out of the rocky ridge.” That it may have been broken out 
am willing to allow, but not that it was hewn in the sense of hewing with 
pick or chisel. But it is time to return to Mr. Schick’s description. a 
He continues: “ As we know from Judges xiii, 19, that Manoah a y 
offered his sacrifice upon a rock, one annnck go far astray if one supposes 
that this altar is the very same, either that it then existed as such, ¢ or, 
which appears more probable, that having in a certain measure becom 
hallowed and consecrated by this event it was later on hewn into a forall 4 
altar to serve thereafter as a place of worship. It is certain that at he 
time of the apostasy, when the worship of high places was in its bloom, 
sacrificial feasts were often held here where the ascending smoke could be. 
seen in the whole southern district at a distance of several hours.” 
Thus far Mr. Schick, at whose expense the stones and soil round th 
monument were cleared away and the base laid bare by excavations. y 
I am glad that he as well as Dr. Chaplin agree with me in supposing * i 
to be an altar, and I hope that some day not very far in the future Capta 
Conder will return to Palestine, and on visiting ‘the spot be relieved of ne 
“creat difficulty he now feels in accepting it.” ‘4 


James Epwarp HAaNavER. 
JeRrusaLem, November 27th, 1886. ; : 
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BYZANTINE CAPITAL FOUND IN THE HARAM AREA. 


Tur Committee have received a capital which has recently been found 
in some excavations at Jerusalem and saved from the lime-kiln. It was 
choked with lime and dust, but on being carefully cleaned appears now to 
be almost perfect, and the edges of the leaves, &c., as sharp as when they 
left the sculptor’s hands. The material is a white marble slightly 
stained. The capital is a double one, over coupled columns, the horizontal 
line of the necking being continued through. The carving has the 
Corinthian abacus and volutes clearly indicated, the main features being 
bunches of grapes and flat leaves, with grapes in place of the curl of the 
leaf which is so prominent in medizeval capitals. The whole is very 
sharply cut and drilled in the true Byzantine style. The abacusis 19 inches 
long, 10? inches broad, and 12} inches in height, and from centre to centre 
of column 9 inches, and it evidently formed part of a detached colonnade, 

as the carving is complete on all four sides. The drawing which faces 
this is very kindly presented to us by Mr. W. S. Weatherley. 

There are several coupled columns and capitals in the building known 
as the Mosque of Omar in the south part of the Aksa, and there are also 
some in the front of the north porch to that mosque, these being of old ©. 
work reused, as is plain from some of the bases being made up of finely 
earved capitals reversed. The carving of the capital just received is 
quite different from these, and Mr. P. Pullan (one of our best judges 
of Byzantine art) is decidedly of opinion that it is a work of the eighth 
or ninth century. Very probably it may have been carved by a Greek 
sculptor when the Aksa was nearly rebuilt and much altered, and again 
restored in the eighth and ninth centuries by Haroun al Raschid and 
his son Mamin. I quite agree with Mr. Pullan. 

As to the grandeur of this mosque, some quite) unexpected relations 
have recently been given to us by the accounts in Makaddasi, an Arabic 
author of the tenth century, whose work has just been translated by 
Mr. Guy le Strange for the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, whose trans- 
lation of Procopius, by Mr. Aubrey Stuart, was recently reviewed in 
the Atheneum. 

A basket capital, pure Byzantine, nearly like those still remaining at 
the ruined colonnade in front of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and those 
to the eastern colonnade of the Aksa, has within a short time been found 
in excavations north of the Damascus gate, and other discoveries may 
confidently be expected. A small piece of another capital has been brought 
home recently by Canon Liddon, and is now let into the wall of the 
chancel south aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is the upper part of one 
of the volutes of a capital which was, apparently, of the same design as 


that sent to the Fund. : 
Hayter LEwIs. 
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MIDDOTH, OR THE MEASUREMENTS OF THE TEMPLE. © 
Wirn tHe ComMMENTARY oF Raps OpapiaAn or BARTENORA. 
(Continued.) 


CHAPTER II. 


1, Tue mountain of the house was five hundred cubits by five hundred 
cubits." Its greatest space was on the south, the second on the east,? the 


the largest measurement was most used. 

2. All who entered the mountain of the house entered on the right hand 
and went round and out on the left hand,’ except one to whom something 
had happened, who went round to the left. “And what aileth thee that — 
thou goest to the left?”* “Because I am in mourning,” “May He who — 
dwelleth in this house comfort thee.” ‘ Because I am excommunicate,” — 
“May He who dwelleth in this house put into their hearts that they may 
restore thee.” The words of Rabbi Meyer. Rabbi Jose said to him, | 
“thou hast made them appear as if they had transgressed against him mF 
judgment,’ but what they said was, “may He who dwelleth in this house — 
put into thy heart that thou listen to the words of thy fellows and they 
shall restore thee.”* M- 

3. Inside of this’ was the soreg* [or recticulated wall], ten hand-breadths _ 
high; and thirteen breaches were there which the Greek kings made. 
The Jews built them up again and ordained thirteen obeisances opposite — 


' Surrounded on all sides by a wall. ‘7 
* That is to say, the distance from the wall of the mountain of the house to 
the wall of the court on the south side exceeded the distance which was betwee! be 
them on the eastern side; and the distance which was between them on the » 
eastern side exceeded the distance which was between them on the northern side, 
and the northern space was greater than the western. re 
* As if those entering by the Huldah gates, which were on the right, wer 
round by way of the gate Tadi. 
* They asked him “ what aileth thee, that thou goest to the left?” He said, 
“because lam mourning.” They said, “ may He who dwells in this house comfo 
thee.” : 
° If they said so to him, it would appear that those, his colleagues, had 
perverted judgment, and that his excommunication was not according to 
halachah (not according to the decision of the oral law |. bi 
6 Since it was understood that he had done something not allowed by the law 
for which penance was necessary. The decision was according to Rabbi Jose, 
7 Inside the mountain of the house. : 7 
8 A partition (or wall) made full of holes, like a bedstead netted with co ds- 
Tt was made of long and short pieces of wood placed one upon another oblique Y- 
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them.® Within this’ was the chel [or rampart], ten cubits wide, and 
twelve steps were there," the height of each step’ half a cubit and the 
tread'* half a cubit. All the steps which were there were half a cubit high 
and the tread half a cubit, except those of the porch.“ All the gateways 
and gates which were there were twenty cubits high and ten cubits broad, 
except that of the porch. All the gateways which were there had doors 
except that of the porch. All the gates that were there had lintels," except 
the gate Tadi, where two stones inclined one upon another. All the gates 
which were there were covered with gold [literally, were changed to 
be of gold], except the doors of the gate Nicanor, because a miracle’ 
happened to them, and some say because their brass glittered like 
gold."* P 

4. All the walls which were there” were high, except the eastern wall,” 
in order that the priest who burned the cow, standing on the top of the 
Mount of Olives,” might see straight through the doorway of the Temple 
at the time of sprinkling the blood. 


9 When one came opposite either of the breaches, he bowed himself, and 
acknowledged with thankfulness the destruction of the Greek kings. 

10 Within this reticulated wall was a vacant space of ten cubits, which was 
ealled chel (rampart). 

1 Tn order to go up thence into the court of the women. 

12 Each step was half a cubit higher than the adjoining one, and also the first 
step was half a cubit high from the floor. 

13 The breadth of the step, which was the place for the tread of the feet, half 
a cubit. 

4 Except the steps which were between the porch and the altar, which were 
not all thus, as is taught in Chapter ITI. 

15 It is taught in the following chapter that the height of the porch was forty 
cubits, and its breadth twenty. 

16 A stone resting upon the two side posts against which the door struck, 
MDP’, has the meaning of *)}PUD, “ upper door post” (Exod. xii,7). [Buxtorf 
derives the word 4)p from AP’, percutere, pulsare, “ Quia a jauna subinde 
percutitus. | 

7 As is explained in the third chapter of the treatise “ Yoma.”’ 

18 Like gilded things (M3'N1!D), whose appearance is like gold, so that it was 
not necessary to make them of gold. 

19 In all the buildings of the mountain of the house. They were very high, 
in order that all the gateways which were in them might be twenty cubits high, 
besides what was above the gateway. 

20 This was the lower gate at the foot of the mountain of the house. 

21 Har-Hammishcha: this is the Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem 
on the east. The face of the priest being towards the west he could see the door 
of the Temple over the top of the wall, through the gates which were within it, 


whilst sprinkling the blood, as it is written (Numb. xix, 4), “and sprinkle 


directly before the tabernacle of the congregation.” And if the wall had been 
high, notwithstanding that the gates were all arranged one opposite the other, 
the gate of the mountain of the house opposite the gate of the court of the 
women, that of the court of the women opposite the gate of the great court, and 
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5. The court of the women was one hundred and thirty-five cubits® 
long by one hundred and thirty-five cubits broad. There were four 
chambers at its four corners, each of forty cubits, and they were not 
roofed, And thus they will be in the future, as it is said (Ezek. xlvi, 21), — 
“then he brought me forth into the outer court, and caused me to pass _ 
by the four corners of the court ; and, behold, in every corner of the court : 
there was a court.” In the four corners of the court there were courts _ 
smoking (FW) “joined,” A.V.j, and the reason why [it is said] 
“smoking” is that they were not roofed.* And what were their uses? 
The south-eastern was the chamber of the Nazarites, because there the : 
Nazarites cooked their peace-offerings and shaved their hair and cast it 
under the pot. The north-eastern was the chamber of wood, for there — 
the priests who had blemishes picked the wood,” and every piece in which _ 
was found a worm was unlawful for the top of the altar. The north- 
western was the chamber of the lepers.” The south-western, Rabbi — 
Eliezer, the son of Jacob, said, “I forget what was its use.”* Aba Saul 
said, “there they put wine and oil. It was called the chamber of the 
house of oil. The court of the women was plane at first, and they — 
surrounded it with a balcony,” so that the women could see from above 


the gate of the great court opposite the doorway of the Temple, it would not — 
have been possible to see the doorway of the Temple through the gateways, 
because the mountain went and rose and ascended, until the floor of the doorway — 
of the Temple was twenty-two cubits higher than the floor at the foot of the 
mountain of the house, and the threshold of the Temple was two cubits higher 
than the lintel of the eastern gateway of the mountain of the house, for the _ 
gateway of the mountain of the house was only twenty cubits high, as is taught — 
above, so that the priest who slaughtered the cow could not see the hollow of the — 
doorway of the Temple through that gateway, 

2 From east to west. 23 From north to south. F 

** Compare Genesis xix, 28, “the smoke of the eountry went up;” it is the 
same as to say ywy miobyn, causing the smoke to go up, because there was no roof 
to them. amen 

5 To burn it in the fire which was under the pot in which they boiled their — 
peace-offerings, as it is written (Numb. vi, 18), “ put it in the fire which is under 
the sacrifice of the peace-offerings.” 

% They rejected the pieces of wood in which was found a worm because they | 
were unlawful for the fire of the altar. 

*7 Because there the lepers bathed on the eighth day for their cleansing when 
they came to put their hands inside the gate of the court to have their thumbs 
touched with the blood of the trespass-offering, and the oil, and this bathing was 
requisite, even though he had bathed the evening before. 

*8 R. Eliezer ben Jacob said, “I forget what was its use.” It is understood | 
from this, that all the above was spoken by R. Eliezer ben Jacob, and thus it is” 
taught in the Gamara of Yoma (16 a), that in Middoth the simple Mishua was 
taught by Rabbi Eliezer ben Jacob. 

29 And it was plane at the first. The explanation of Rambam is AY, 
breached (or open), not surrounded by a wall. < ae 

# A balcony. They surrounded the court of the women with a kind of 
gallery, so that the women stood above upon the gallery, and the men below, t 
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and the men from below, in order that they might not be mixed. And 
fifteen steps** went up from within it to the Court of Israel, corresponding 
to the fifteen songs of degrees in the psalms, because upon them the 
Levites stood and chanted. They were not long and straight, but curved 
like the half of a round threshing-floor. 

6. And there were chambers under the court of Israel which opened 
into the court of the women, and there the Levites placed their harps 
and psalteries, and cymbals, and all instruments of song. The court of 
Israel was one hundred and thirty five cubits long by eleven broad, and 
also the court of the priests was one hundred and thirty five cubits long, 
by eleven broad, and pointed pieces of wood® divided between the court of 
Israel and the court of the priests. Rabbi Eliezer ben Jacob said “a step 
a cubit high** was there, and upon it the desk** was placed, and in it were 
three steps of half a cubit each, so that the court of the priests was two 
cubits and a half higher than the court of Israel. The whole court** was 
one hundred and eighty seven cubits long, by one hundred and thirty-five 
broad.” And thirteen obeisances were made there. Aba Jose ben Khanan 
said “opposite the thirteen gates.” The southern gates near to the west 
were the upper gate, the gate of kindling, the gate of the first-born, and 
the water-gate. And why was it called the water-gate ? Because through 
it they brought in the pitcher of water for the drink-offering of the Feast 
of Tabernacles. Rabbi Eliezer ben Jacob said “and through it the waters 
ran, and in the future they will go out from under the threshold of the 
house.” And opposite to them on the north, near to the west, the gate of 
Jechoniah, the gate of the offering, the gate of the women, and the gate of 
song. And why was it called the gate ef Jechoniah? Because through 
it Jechoniah passed out when he went into captivity. That on the east was 
the gate Nicanor. And it had two wickets, one on its right and one on 
its left. The two on the west had no name. 


see, at the rejoicings of the beth hashshavavah at the Feast of Tabernacles, in 
order that they might not be tempted to levity. 

# The height of the floor of the court of Israel above the court of the women. 

82 Not long and angular like ordinary steps, but round, like half of a round 
threshing-tloor. 

% The heads of beams projecting and sticking out from the wall to distinguish 
between the court of Israel and the court of the priests. 

# In the court of Israel. Its length corresponded to the length of the whole 
eourt. 

85 The desk of the Levites was built upon it, and made like a kind of raised 
seat (atztaba). The height of the desk was a cubit and a half, and in it were 
three steps of half a cubit each, by which they went up to the desk. 

*% From the commencement of the court of Israel to the vacant space of 
eleven cubits which was behind the house of atonement. 

37 From north to south. 

% Which he immediately enumerates, And he who said there were seven 
gates to the court, explains the thirteen obeisances as corresponding to the 
thirteen breaches which the Greek kings made in the Soreg, as we have said 
‘above in this Chapter. The whole Mishna is explained in the first Chapter. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Herr ScuumMacuER reports a discovery of great interest from the shores of the 
Lake of Tiberias. It has long been known that ancient remains and ruins are 
scattered about on the small plain south of the modern city. These have never 
attracted much attention. Robinson tried to prove that the modern town stands 
on the site of the Herodian city. Herr Schumacher has now, however, traced the 
whole wall of Herod’s City of Tiberias. It is three miles in length, and is in shape 
an oblong, the long side presented to the Lake. At its south-west corner 
there rises a lofty hillock, five hundred feet in height. This hillock is crowned 
with ruins which were noted by Lieut.-Colonel Kitchener, but he could not 
examine them, because at the time of his survey they were covered with high 
thistles. The ancient wall of Tiberias ran up, and was connected with a strong 
wall round this hill; within the wall are ruins, probably of Herod’s palace, 
certainly of a fort. This then was the acropolis of Tiberias, which in the time 
of our Lord is now proved to have been no mean Galilean village, but a great 
and stately city, its wall three miles long, and for a mile in length facing the sea 
from which He saw it, dominated and guarded by Herod’s stronghold, built on 
a hill five hundred feet in height: In the restoration of the country at the time 
of the Gospel History, the great city of Tiberias will henceforth occupy a large 
and important place. 


The great event of the Quarter, however, has been Captain Conder’s announce- 
ment that he has found the long looked-for key to the decipherment of the 
Hamathite or so-called Hittite Inscriptions. On Saturday, February 26th, 1887, 
the following letter appeared in the Times :— 


Srr,—It is with great pleasure that I announce, through the columns of The 
Times, a discovery, the news of which I have this day received from Captain 
Claude Conder, R.E., the discoverer. It is no less than the reading of the 
mysterious Hittite inscriptions (so-called) which have baffled every attempt to 
decipher them since their re-discovery in the year 1872. They were first found 
by Burckhardt in the year 1808. You will observe that Captain Conder at 
present gives the world only a portion of the results of his discovery. He has, 
however, read the whole of the inscriptions and all the gems and seals bearing 
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Hittite legends. He has placed in the hands of Sir Charles Wilson and Sir 
Charles Warren documents showing how he has arrived at this discovery, and he 
has in preparation a memoir which will be published, together with complete 
readings, by the Palestine Exploration Fund without any delay. In anticipation 
of his memoir, I have only to say that the questions raised and the points illus- 
trated by this discovery promise to equal in interest those of the cuneiform 
inscriptions or the hieroglyphics. One point only I will here mention, that it. 
throws great light on the early chapters of the Book of Genesis, and explains- 
certain names in ancient history which have hitherto been impossible to explain. 

From what Captain Conder has told me, I think we may hope to produce his 
memoir before the end of next month. Meantime, there are reasons why the 
language in which the inscriptions are written and the manner in which the 
discovery was arrived at should be kept back until the memoir is completed and 
the whole story can be told at length. 

I must add a word of congratulation to Captain Conder, whose patient 
researches into this subject for the last four years have at length been so- 
brilliantly rewarded. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JAMES GLAISHER, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 
1, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Chatham, Feb. 24. 
To THE CHAIRMAN PALESTINE EXPLORATION FunpD. 


S1r,—The decipherment of the curious hieroglyphics found at Hamath, at- 
Aleppo, at Carchemish, and throughout Asia Minor has for many years been. 
considered one of the most interesting questions of Oriental archeology. Many 
attempts have been made to read them, but none of these could be considered 
successful so long as the language of the texts remained unknown. It has been 
my good fortune within the present month to discover what that language is, and 
I shall, I think, have no difficulty in convincing Oriental scholars of the reality 
of this discovery, since not only the words but the grammar as well can be 
demonstrated to belong to a well-known tongue, In fact the discovery once 
made seems so simple and obvious that I can only wonder that it has not 
previously been observed. 

The complete reading of the texts is still attended with difficulty—first,. 
because of the mutilated and decayed condition of the inscriptions; and, 
secondly, because of the imperfections of the published copies; while in some 
eases symbols only once or twice repeated must remain obscure until further 
examples can be obtained. I have no doubt, however, that careful study of the 
original texts will clear up many of these minor difficulties when once the simple 
and obvious key to the language is recognised. I have no doubt, also, that it is 
already quite possible to understand the sense and character generally of all the 
ten principal texts at present known. I may observe that this character is known 
to have been used in 1400 B.c., and it is probably very much older. 


Pending the preparation of a memoir on the subject, in which I propose to 


give a complete analysis, I attach the yeadings of the more important and — 
certainly decipherable of the inscriptions. It appears that they are invocations: 


| 
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to the gods of Heaven, Ocean, and Earth—exactly the deities (including Set) 
whom we know from Egyptian and cuneiform tablets to have been adored by the 
Hittites and by other tribes of Asia Minor. This we ought to have already 
suspected, since the inscriptions in some cases occur on the basreliefs of deities. 
It is, no doubt, a disappointment to find that they are not historical, but I shall 
be able to show that they furnish, nevertheless, very important historical deduc- 
tions, and throw a new and most astonishing light on the early history of 
Western Asia and of Egypt. 

The discovery will, no doubt, be regarded with some incredulity until it can 
be demonstrated by a full account of the grammatical reading of the inscriptions, 
the construction of the sentences being apparently one of the main reasons why 
these inscriptions have not previously been understood. I have therefore placed 
in the hands of two well-known Orientalists (Sir C.,W. Wilson and Sir CO. 
Warren) a statement of the basis on which the discovery rests, which will serve 
to show that the method is not arbitrary, and that the deductions are of 
primary interest to all students of Oriental history. 

The following (subject to improvements) is the reading of the more impor- 
tant texts. The first is a prayer to the sun :— 

‘“* May the Holy one mighty and powerful hear the uprising prayers. I call 
upon the Most High. . . . I adoremy Lord. . . . Shine Lord. Great. 
Spirit so be it. He gives me the rain of Heaven.” 

A second prayer is addressed to the god of water and of the sky and 
ocean :— 

“T pray . . - to my God of the Water, the stately Lord of Water, 
the God of Heaven. I make an inscription in his honour. I extol him. I 
cause a great libation to be made es an offering. I make an offering to the Most 
Holy the King of the Water. I call on the (strong?) Lord the mighty one. 
The (strong?) King (strong?) light: Chief God of Heaven. . . . I offer 
to. Iery . . - I extol (him) praying for water.” 

Ina third text we read as follows :— 

“To Thee the mighty one . . . the powerful, the Chieftain, the 
acknowledged Lord be prayers made. . . . I ery with prayer to the Holy 
one the great Lord . . . to God and Goddess both I cry to the great 
spiritual . . . Amen. I . . . tomy Water God. He Set my Water 
God . . . chief . . . I ery to. To the beneficent god of dawn 
. . + Lery. Tomy Holyone. (Mayhe make . . . my supplication?) 
Offering a libation to the God of Heaven. . . . I cause an excellent libation 
to be offered tohim. . . . Accept my most excellent libation. The crescent 
moon I greatly . . .” 

This text is much injured and contains several very unusual emblems, but 
of its general sense there can be no question. 

Another long text of the same character I have also translated, but the 
mutilated condition leaves it fullof gaps. Altogether I have applied the language 
to ten of the principal texts. The seals and gems with similar characters are 
not difficult to read. Finally, the bowl found at Babylon appears to be a magic 
bowl like several already known inscribed in Hebrew characters. I have no 
doubt that further study will suggest improved and extended readings, but I 
do not expect that the substantial facts will be called in question. I ought, 
in conclusion, to say that I owe my discovery in great measure to the kind 
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encouragement which in 1883 I received from Professor Sayce in studying the — 
texts for the first time. His own reading of a short bilingual is confirmed in a. 
a remarkable manner, though not exactly as he expected. 

a Y I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


C. R. Conver, Capt. R.E. 


- Captain Conder further writes as follows :— 


“T should like clearly to explain in the Quarterly Statement what it is that T 
have discovered concerning these hieroglyphs. The attempts of the Rev. Dunbar 
Heath and the Rev. ©. Ball are based on the supposition that the language is 


Semitic, and the emblems either letters or letters and determinatives. These views 


Ee. are directly contrary to the conclusions of such scholars as Professor Sayce and 
r. M. Chabas ; and Mr. Hyde Clarke, in 1880, pointed out that the emblems must 


be syllabic, and the language probably Turanian. In fact, as the texts are older 
than 1400 B.c., it is highly improbable that the emblems would be alphabetic. 
% “Professor Sayce, while pointing out that the Hittite language could not 
bs have been Semitic, has only gone as far as to suggest an approximation to 
ag] Georgian. All that I claim to have done is to restore the known sounds of the 
symbols to the language to which they belong, to show that this was the Hittite 

language, and to put in the hands of specialists the key which will enable them 
to make final and complete translations of the texts. My knowledge of the 
language does not enable me to do more than this, and I ask those who are real 
authorities on this ancient tongue to show some indulgence for my probable 
mistakes, if they are satisfied (as I think they will be) of the soundness of my 
principles of decipherment. 
y “The Memoir which I am preparing consists of the following sections :— 
ue . History of the Discovery. 
. Rules for Translation. 
. The Commoner Emblems. 
The Gods and Religious Ideas. 
The Grammar (General Remarks). 
. The Cypriote Connection. 
The Cuneiform Connection. 
The Egyptian Connection. 
. The Canaanite Connection. 
. Other Connections. 
. Summary. 

Analysis of 28 Inscriptions. 

Final Note. 
; Vocabulary. 
“ Five plates and some cuts of the symbols will be given; but Dr. Wright’s 


* Empire of the Hittites’ will be required still by the reader for good copies of 
the inscriptions.” . 
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The Memoir will take the form of a book in form and appearance similar if : 
Captain Conder’s other works. It is now in the press, and will be ready very soon — 
after Easter. Messrs. Bentley & Son are the publishers, and the price will be 
probably five shillings. As stated by Captain Conder, plates illustrating the — 
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symbols are preparing for it. The work referred to by Captain Conder, Dr. 
Wright’s ‘“‘ Empire of the Hittites,’ is published by Nisbet & Co. It contains 
all the inscriptions hitherto found in the Hamathite character carefully figured. 


Herr Conrad Schick’s researches on the Hill of Ophel promise to be of great 
value. He is going to follow up the research, of which an account is given on 
page 112. 

Another large packet has been received from Herr Schumacher, with an 
important memoir and additions to the map. An analysis of this paper will 
appear in the July number. 


The following letter appeared in the Times of March 30th. It is not yet 
certain whether permission can be obtained to photograph, plan, and figure 
the remarkable monument described. Steps have been taken to get the necessary 
authority, and we hope that before next July we may be in possession of a more 
accurate and complete description. 


Srr,—I have just received through Dr. Henry Jessup, of Beyrout, the 
following letter regarding the discovery of a most interesting tomb temple at 
Sidon. Mr. Eddy’s observations were made under great difficulties, and do not 
claim to be complete, but his hasty description will awaken widespread interest. 
Dr. Jessup adds that no inscriptions have yet been discovered, but Pheenician 
letters might easily escape notice during a hurried examination in bad light. 
Professors Porter and Fisher, of the Protestant Syrian College, Beyrout, have 
left for Sidon, with photographie apparatus and magnesium wire, in the hope 
of obtaining pictures of the sculptures. A Turkish guard is standing over the 
shaft to prevent the removal of the statues. 

Dr. Jessup, writing later, adds :—“The west chamber is found to contain a 
marble sarcophagus, with painted figures (sculptures) in lavish profusion of the 
most exqvisite designs—a very gem of Greek art.” 

The discovery at Sidon may turn out to be of very great importance 
artistically and archsologically. The treasure will probably be consigned to 
the archeological limbo at Constantinople. Ifthey cannot be brought to London 
for the use of the world, could they not be preserved in situ ? 

I have the honour to be yours obediently, 
W. Wrieut, D.D. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 

146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., March 28th. 


LETTER oF THE Rev. W. K. Eppy, AmEricaAN Missionary, DATED Smon, 
Syria, Marcu 121ru, 1887. 

About a mile north-east of the city, in an open field above the line of the 
gardens, was found a shaft, open at the top, about 30 feet square and 35 feet or 
40 feet deep. When this was excavated, doors were found on the four sides of 
the perpendicular walls leading to as many chambers. Entering the south one 
first, we found it about 15 feet square, cut out of the solid rock, roof and sides 
all of rock, but a built wall between it and court of shaft. Entering, two 
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sarcophagi met the eye, the one on the right of black marble highly polished, 
with lid of peaked shape, very little ornament; the one on the left of purest 
white marble of dazzling brilliancy and enormous size. Remembering that we 
saw these only by the flickering light of a candle, and in an atmosphere so dense 
with carbonic acid gas, that a candle held near the bottom went out, and that 
one soon became faint, it will be easy to see that guesses at measurements may 
be very faulty. 

This sarcophagus was 11 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 12 feet high. The body 
was of one piece, and also the top of another solid block. The top was a grand 
arch of shining marble, the front of which was divided by a line into two panels, 
and so the back. Atthe four sides were four projections with noble lions’ heads. 
On each panel was a symbolical figure, body of animal, head of eagle, with 
uplifted wings facing each other. Below, on the front of the tomb, beneath a 
very elaborate cornice, were two Centaurs facing each other and trampling on a 
warrior who strove to defend himself by a shield. On the sides, which were 
alike, were first two human figures with four spirited horses ahead of them; 
some of the horses have their heads turned back; and beneath the horses’ feet 
a lion on the one side, and a boar or hyena on the other; then two more figures 
with four more horses. 

At the back, in the upper part were also figures, bodies of birds, heads of 
men (if I remember aright), with beautifully extended wings. Below, two 
Centaurs carrying a captured stag between them. The cloaks falling from the 
shoulders of these Centaurs had lions’ heads in the corners. One Centaur carries 
the branch of a tree like a gigantic arrow upon his shoulders. Below these 
figures all around was a band of figures quite small and exquisitely cut, repre- 
senting hunting scenes, &c. This was partly covered with stones, so that we 
could not see it. The workmanship of this was good, but not remarkable. A 
hole had been broken in the front through which the contents had been rifled, 
but in general it was in a fine state of preservation. Three skeletons and five 
dogs’ heads. From the long noses of the latter it is easy to infer they were 
hunting dogs. 

The east chamber had also two sarcophagi, one small and plain, but on the 
left ; while the larger one was on the right. This was the finest thing I remember 
to have seen in stone. A Greek temple, formed of finest marble, translucent as 
alabaster. The roof is slanting and carved to represent flat tiles, with strips of 
metal covering the joints, and pretty carved knobs where these strips cross the 
ridge. At the ends of the ridges are carved ornaments. The sides of the 
sarcophagus rise up above the eaves. 

On the upper projections was a representation of the funeral procession, 
mourning women, two horses without saddles or trappings, but with men walking 
by them. A chariot with four horses—man in the chariot—then four more 
horses drawing the funeral car, more figures. In front three figures above and 
three on a strip below, all symbolizing grief. This top is all of one piece, and 
has the right upper corner broken open in order to rifle the tomb. The great. 
beauty was the body of the temple, with a porch of columns all about it; and 
in the porch between these stood 18 statues, about 3 feet in height, not discoloured 
nor touched by dirt, as beautiful as if finished yesterday ; of the finest art, muscles 
and form showed through the drapery. Each one of these eighteen would be a 
gem of itself—not a scratch nor a flaw anywhere. All the carving on this temple, 
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cornices, friezes, columns, &c., in perfect lines, as perfect and sharp as could be 
wished. Below is a band covered with representations of hunting scenes, &e. 
The imperfect view we could get of this was enough to fill us with enthusiasm. 
I cannot describe all the details—dragons, dogs’ heads, mourners, &c.; thirty 
thuman figures above this band, &e. 

North room, plain sarcophagus. West room has four sarcophagi which I 
have not yet seen. 

I forgot to say that this temple has painted figures—cloaks, flowers, eyes with 
black pupils ; paint mostly now gone. West room is said to be the finest of all. 


The following additional particulars have been received by Dr. Wright :— 

“The western door led into a small room from which we passed by a south- 
west door to another chamber, where there were four sarcophagi, three of white 
marble, and more or less ornamented with vines, &e. The large tomb is about 12 
feet long, 5 wide, and 4 high to the eaves, and 2 feet to the side. This far exceeds 
all the other sarcophagi seen before. Professor Porter, of the American College, 
in Beyrout, says that he saw nothing to equal it in the collection at Athens, and 
very little in sculpture finer anywhere. The excellence consists in richness of 
ornament, force of the passions expressed, the variety of costumes depicted, the 
freshness of the painting of the costumes, the fineness of the polish, and great 
variety of subjects represented. The main features are battles. ‘Two classes of 
warriors are represented : soldiers with casque helmets, tunics, short swords, 
some wore flowing cloaks painted red, but their tunics were blue, eyes also 
painted blue, these were mostly mounted on horses. The other class of 
soldiers had a peculiar head-dress, a peaked cap with tassels, and a cloth 
wrapped about the sides of the head, and also across the face below the nose ; 
the rest of the costume was scanty. 

“The upper part of the sarcophagus was loaded with ornaments. There 
were four beautiful lions on the corners. The tiles were not flat, but carved and 
also hollowed somewhat like caves. Had the tiles been flat the round edges 
would have suggested scales of fish. The line of the base of the slope had on it 
at intervals human heads with a surrounding of leaves, out of which they seemed 
to peer. Below, on the edge of the eaves was a row of stags’ heads with horns. 
On the main body of the sarcophagus there was first a row filled with geometrical 
figures, below a receding cornice of cup and almond, or fruit of some kind ; 
then a strip of exquisite vine tracery, with the background painted. Below, a 
fierce battle, with the dead and dying, horses rearing and plunging—a very 
spirited representation. On the other side a hunting scene: a hunter barbarian 
stands up with outstretched arms, having just discharged an arrow. A man on 
horseback as if thrusting with spear; then in front another horseman, and a lion 
has fastened upon the neck of his horse; the nostrils of the horse are dilated, 
and the skin is wrinkled above the nose. It is impossible to describe the many 
scenes depicted in this marvellous work of Greek sculpture. 

«“P.S.—A later note just received from Mr. Eddy states that the labourers 
are still excavating, and ‘now as they go deeper they uncover others, so that the 
total number is now sixteen. The last seven I have not been able to see, but all 
descriptions indicate that they are of Pheenician or Egyptian type.’ ” 
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The illustration serving for frontispiece is presented by Mr. William Simpson — 
to the Committee. It is a reduced sketch taken from a large water-colour draw- _ 
ing, and will be exhibited at the Royal Institute of Water-Colour Painters in _ 
May next. 


« 


The “Memoirs of Twenty-One Years’ Work” is now in its third thousand. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to use this book as a means of showing what — 
the work has been, and what remains to be done. Copies are given to every é 
subscriber who wishes to have one, and additional copies can be procured at a 
great reduction in the price, by subscribers only, by writing to the central office. F 


The Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society propose to issue in the course of this 
year— a 
1. The Bordeaux Pilgrim (ready). a 
2. Arculfus de Locis Sanctis (in the press). 5 
3. La Citez de Jherusalem (in the press). : 
4. The Travels of the Russian Abbot Daniel (under correction). Bi 
The works already issued are— 
1. Antoninus Martyr. 
2. Sancta Paula. 
3. Procopius. 
4. El Mukaddasi. my 
The subscription is one guinea. New members can have copies of works — 
published in previous years at a reduced rate. Members are requested to — 
forward their subscriptions to the Hon. Secretary without being reminded. a 


~« yg 


Will all the subscribers to the Palestine Fund remember—(1) that it helps: _ 
the Committee very much if subscriptions are paid early in the year? (2) Next, ~ 
that it saves a great deal of trouble if they are paid to Coutts & Co. direct bya — 
Banker's order? and (3) That whenever they are due it saves a great deal of © 
labour if they are paid without waiting for a reminder? The clerical staff of 


the Society is small, and it is greatly desired not to increase the management — 
expenses, and not to overburden the work of the office. ‘ 


The following books are now published uniform in size and appearance — 
Conder’s “ Tent Work”; Conder’s “ Heth and Moab”; Schumacher’s “Acros 
the Jordan”; “The Memoirs of Twenty-One Years’ Work.” Conder’s “ Sy 
Stone Lore” will also be added to the list. Subscribers can have the whole set, — 
together with Hull’s “ Mount Seir,” for 25s. carriage free. 7 


The long-promised List of Old Testament Names is in the printer’s hands. — 
Mr. Armstrong has also prepared a new list of photographs arranged alpha- — 
betically according to those Bible names which are illustrated by photographs. 

' This list is also in the printer’s hands, and will be ready before the end of May. F 
Those who wish for a copy of either may send in their names. ae 


Mr. G. E. Stewardson, Assistant-Secretary of the British Association, has — 
completed the great Index for the “Survey of Western Palestine.” It is ho od 
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: to get this ready very shortly. A circular on the subject will be sent to every 
one who possesses the great work of the Society. 


The income of the Society, from December 12th, 1886, to March 30th, 1887 
inclusive, was—from subscriptions and donations, £984.13». 11 ds from all sacaa 
£1,144 4s. 2d. The expenditure during the same period was £954 6s, nd ae 
on Exploration, £261 0s. 1d.; on Publications, £379 35. 4d.; on In 
£114 3s. 2d.; and on Reduction of Debt ,£200. The Bal 7 Bay Pes i 


year 1886 will be presented in the July Quarterly Statement, On March 2; 
the balance in the Banks was £385 16s. ut. On March 30th 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regul: 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to for waz Pag a 
te all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of addre ye a est ane 
give rise occasionally to omissions. i other causes 


While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that 
by publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


———-- -- 


The only authorised lecturers for the Society are— 
(1) The Rev. Henry Geary, Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Portman Square. His 
lectures are on the following subjects :— 
The Survey of Western Palestine, as illustrating Bible History. 
Palestine East of the Jordan. 
The Jerusalem Excavations. 
A Restoration of Ancient Jerusalem. Illustrated by original photo- 
graphs shown as “ dissolving views.” 
(2) The Rey. James King, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Berwick. His subjects are 
as follows :— 
The Survey of Western Palestine. 
Jerusalem. 
The Hittites. 
The Moabite Stone and other monuments. 
(3) The Rev. James Neil, formerly Incumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem. 
(4) The Rev. George St. Clair, Bristol Road, Birmingham, has resumed his 
Lectures for the Society. He is at present in the Holy Land, but is 


expected to return about the middle of April, when he will be ready to 


make engagements either for the summer or the autumn. 


ERRATUM. 
In January Quarterly Statement, page 47, the plan of the Mosque el Aksa 
should have been described as “according to Mukaddasi,” while that on page 49 
should have been described as the “ Mosque el Aksa as it is.” 
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THE SAKHRAH. 


Tue view is taken from the north-west corner, and has not been done 
from that point of view before. This shows the western side of the rock, — 
and from its appearance it may be supposed to have been hewn all along 
at some time or another. There are towards this side, on upper part of 
the rock, some parallel ridges, where are also signs of the use of a tool, 
As these are rather the worse for time, it might be assumed that the cut- 
tings belong to a long past date. Another peculiar feature which is visible — 
in this illustration of the rock, is a hollowed-out basin on the upper surface 
near the north end. Immediately in front of this there is a recess cut — 
vut of the rock, evidently intended for the person officiating to approach 
the basin. In front of this are two or three slabs of stone, which seem as — 
if intended for a paved way by which to enter the recess. It will be 
noticed that most of the north side of the rock has also been scarped with 
tools. 

Some say that the basin was used for slaying the sacrifices in at the 
period of the Temple Service, and that the blood flowed from that spot 
to the hole through the rock to the cave; but this seems altogether in- 
credible. In the first place, the blood could not possibly have passed over 
such a great distance with so many irregularities on the surface of the 
rock ; and in the second, the theory that the animals were killed here 
does not agree with what we know of the Temple rites. 

The drawing and plans have been presented to the Society by the 
artist, Mr. William Simpson. The finished painting, from which the 
drawing is taken, will be exhibited at the Royal Institute of Water- 
Colours in May. 
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THE TOMB OF PHILIP D’AUBIGN E AT JERUSALEM. 


HAprenine some days ago to call on Mr. Schick, he very kindly showed 


me the communications he lately received from you respecting the tomb of 
the English Crusader, Barom 
Ne3 Philippus de Aubigni, and 


guar LAGS} Ret on ike. ueq 0 the ‘squeezes and drawings 
OpVIESG.HT HINP AL CEHMREND. which he had in consequence 
made of it. As some years. 

SP aeeenss SURFACE no2 ago I made this very tomb, 

and the name of the persom 
it commemorated, the subject 
of a letter to the Atheneum, 
I told Mr. Schick of this cir- 
cumstance; and now, at his 
suggestion, and by his invita- 
tion, I have put down the 
following notes on the bio~ 
graphy of a person, the story 
of whose fortunes would form» 
a very respectable foundation 
for a historical novel. I ven- 
ture to hope that the brief 
sketch will not prove quite 
devoid of interest to the 
readers of the Quarterly State- 
ment, in case you should in- 
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PHILIP D'AUBIGNE dulge me by inserting 1¢ m 
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The name of de Albineto, de Albineio, de Albenio, de Albinio, de 
Albinei, de Albinie, de Albini, de Albeni (de Ableni), d’Albigni, d’ Aubigni, 
de Aubigni, d’Aubenye, d’Aubenie, d’Aubeny, d’Aubeney, d’Aubinay (for, — 
like many other mediseval and Norman family names, we find it spelt in 
various ways before it arrives at the form now in vogue, viz., Daubeney), 
is of frequent occurrence in the pages of old chroniclers. 

The first five of the above forms are all found in the “ Historia Major” 
of ee Paris (edition of W. Watts ; printed by Hodgkinson, London, 
1640). 

Taking this work as our guide, we learn that a Richard de Albineio, 
who died in 1119, in the reign of Henry I, was Abbot of St. Albans. 

In 1139, that is, twenty years later, a William de Albineto was 
castellaine of Arundel Castle at the time that the Dowager Queen Adelais 
received the Empress Matilda and her brother, Robert of Gloucester, as 
guests into the said castle. Later on, in 1215, amongst the names of the 
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nobles who wrested from John Lackland the celebrated Great Charter of 
Runnymede, that of Philippus de Albeneio (p. 255) or Philippus de 
Ableni, probably a misprint for de Albeni (p. 262), occurs, and later 
historical notices seem to indicate that the tombstone in question marks 
his grave. The events of the reign of John are, I presume, familiar to 
every English school-child ; it will therefore suffice if I remark, that as he 
never intended to abide by the terms of the Great Charter he hired a 
body of foreign mercenaries, and began a war against the barons by laying 
siege to Rochester Castle, which he captured, in spite of the galiantry of 
its defenders under Baron William de Albineto, styled by the old historian 
“vir nobilis et per omnia laudabilis strenuus et in rebus bellicis expertus.” 
As for the garrison, he killed those among them who were of the highest 
rank, amongst whom were William and Odinevellus de Albineto. During 
his desolating march northwards, Philippus de Albeneio=Albeneto was 
with others compelled to accompany him (p. 274). The castle of 
Belvers=(Belvedere)=Belvoir=Beauvoir fell into the tyrant’s hands, its 
keys being surrendered by Nicolas de Albineto, son of William, who 
hoped by so doing to save the life of his captive father (p.275). After the 
death of John, Phillippus de Albineio was present at the coronation of his 
son, Henry III of Winchester, a child of eight years of age, whose training 
was entrusted to his care during the protectorship of the able Earl of 
- Pembroke. He was likewise present at the relief of Lincoln, and the 
decisive battle in May, 1217 (pp. 289, 295, 298). The Earl of Pembroke 
died in 1219, and in 1222 Baron (p. 295) Philippus de Albeneio=“ the 
English crusading Knight, Philip d’Aubeney (see footnote to page 155 of 
the reprint of the article “Crusades,” by the late Major Proctor, R.E., 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Richard Griffin & Co., London and 
Glasgow, 1854), the valiant soldier of honourable and commendable 
manners, the most faithful teacher and tutor of the King of England, 
“miles strenuus, ac morum honestate commendabilis, Regisque Anglorum 
ister et eruditor fidelissimus” (p. 313), having resigned his office of 
Royal tutor (the King was in the following year declared of age to govern 
for himself), took his sword and lance and his trusty Norman shield, with 
its escutcheon of four fusils, and joined one of the expeditions accessory to 
the Fifth Crusade. 

A letter of his to his old friend and brother in arms, Ralph, Earl of 
Chester and Lincoln, who had taken the Cross at the commencement of the 
Crusade, but who had returned to England after the capture of Damietta 
in 1218 (p. 303), is still extant (p. 313). In this letter he tells how, after 
leaving Marseilles, the band of Crusaders approached Damietta, but were 
met by many vessels leaving that port in consequence of the disastrous 
issue of the campaign led by the Papal Legate, which resulted in the 
evacuation of Damietta. These tidings were, of course, grievous to the 
pious soldier and his comrades. “Quando vero hos rumores audivimus 
magnum dolorem habuimus, sicut omnes Christiani habere debent.” After 
due deliberation it was resolved to steer for Acre, which was reached in 
due time. During his residence of fourteen years (1222-1236) in Palestine 
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he appears to have taken an active part in the stirring events of that 
period, and he lived to see what many another gallant Crusader, “cujus- 
anima requiescat in pace,” was not destined to witness, viz., the undisturbed 
possession by the Christians, in consequence of the remarkable treaty of 
Frederic II, of Bethlehem and Nazareth, with free access to Jerusalem 
and the holy sites. 

Here I must conclude my notice of him (in hope that others will fill in | 
the outline thus briefly sketched) with the following extract from the 
chronicle already named, and referring to events happening just before the 
expulsion of the Christians from Jerusalem by the Sultan of Egypt in 
1236 :—* Circa illos dies, nobilis ac Deo devotus in armis strenuus miles, 
Philippus de Albeneto, postquam militaverat Deo in Terra sancta, pere- 
grinando pluriés, tandem in eadem, diem Claudeus extremum, et finem 
faciens laudabilem, sanctam meruit in Terra sancta, quod vivus diu 
desideraverat, sepulturam ” (p. 432). 

It seems a strange coincidence that of the two Crusaders’ tombs which 
till a year or two year ago were still in situ at Jerusalem, one, which has 
now disappeared, should, on good historical evidence, have been identified 
with that of one of the murderers of Thomas 4 Becket, and the other, 
still in position and in excellent preservation, that of a soldier and 
scholar who helped to secure England’s Great Charter. ' 

The medizval tombstone dug up thirteen years ago by Mr. Maudslay 
is now in the collection of antiquities at the Church of St. Anne. 


J. E. HANAEUR. 


JERUSALEM, 
January 31st, 1887. 


RESEARCHES IN THE PLAIN NORTH OF CASAREA. 


By G. ScHuMACHER. 


(1.) AN EXCURSION TO THE CROCODILE RIVER. 


Wiru the object of hunting up one of those famous crocodiles which are 
said to be found in the swamps of the Nahr ez Zerka, the Crocodile River 
of the ancients, near Cvesarea, a specimen of which was killed by the 
German Colonists in the spring of 1878, and invited by the natives of 
that district to destroy these enemies, who annually look for a prey out. 
of their flocks and herds, I gathered a few friends of the Colony and 
camped for a week near the marshes of the said river. 

After inquiring about the customary haunt of the crocodiles—a question 
which was warmly discussed among the members of the GhawArni tribe of 
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the swamps—-I chose eight out of the best hunters of them, and, accom- 
panied by six colonists, we began to make our way into the swamps. 
Our guides were each armed with a primitive rifle, pistols, and knives, 
bare-footed, and clothed with a long shirt which they tucked up to their 
knees and fastened in their leather girtle ; their figures were stout, tall, 
and not unpleasant, their colour pretty dark. Although Moslems by re- 
ligion, they do not hesitate to hunt, kill, and eat wild boar if they are not 
able to sell it on the spot to natives going to Haifa. They live amidst the 
swamps in poor-looking hair-tents, among cane jungles and water pools; 
they cultivate no soil, but live on buffalo (jammds) milk and cheese, and on 
the results of their hunting. The climate of their home is much feared for 
the malaria fever, which is produced by the stagnant waters of the Zerka 
together with the burning sun, and even a night suffices for a stranger to 
suffer from it for months ; but the Ghawarni—z.e., “the inhabitants of the 
Ghor, or Zor,” “the depression,” in which they camp—enjoy these regions 
to such a degree that an Arab proverb says, “if the Ghéry leaves his 
marshy camp and comes to Haifa, he gets attacked from fever, for a 
healthy climate injures his health.” If on such an occasion the Ghéry 


cloth) and wallows in the abundant mud of his vicinity ; he then looks for 
a good dry and hot place, where the sunbeams can reach him without 
obstacle, stretches himself out and does a good sleep. When he awakes, 
the mud covering his body has dried up, and when it falls in pieces from 
him, the Ghory feels released from his illness. Primitive as this cure 
may sound, it nevertheless proves to be successful, for the mud-cover 
withdraws the heat from the body. 

The Ghaw4rni of the Zerka are not numerous ; they live among them- 
selves in good peace, but they are feared by the neighbouring fellahin and 
Bedouins for their rapacity and boldness, of which many stories can be 
heard ; they are also not considered to be Moslems, as they do not observe 
the Mohammedan interdictions as to pork, spirits, and dogs, the latter 
being their continuous companions. 

Our Ghawarni took us first to the Khurbet Kubbar ( us ra ) marked 


“ Kebérah” on Sheet VII of the large map of the Fund), and from thence 
in a south-western direction about 800 yards further to the swamps. We 
had chosen this late season of the year, in order to find the marshes 
reduced to their minimum ; but, nevertheless, we find, were enough of 
them yet. Our guides now took us through canes 10 and 15 feet 
high, and ’Ulleik (raspberry) jungles, through which they broke paths 
for us, now and then passing small ditches into which we sank up to 
our knees and body, sliding over wet plantations of wild celery, which in 
these regions is abundant, or being caught by the sharp thorns of the 
‘raspberry bushes, which tore our clothes into pieces. After struggling in 
this way along for some hundred yards we finally arri ved at a small lake 
of about 150 by 80 yards of clear, good water, the shores overgrown by 
high jungles of cane, the so-called Birket Timsah, or “Crocodile Pool.” 


comes back in a feverish condition, he unties his shirt and keffiyeh (head- 
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This Birket was pointed out to be the regular hiding-place of the beasts, and 
in fact we remarked certain flat pieces of ground on the shore on which 
the cane was trodden down, with traces of such animals. “Here they 
rest and expose themselves to the sunbeams about noontime,” our guides 
exclaimed; but, although we retired and watched in the jungle for hours, 
we could not discover any such animal. Ducks and water-fowls quietly 
erossed the pool, and crowds of white fish played in the clear water, 
Half a goat was now fastened to a strong hook, and with an iron chain 
fastened to the shore, and this bait thrown into the pool ; next morning, 
when we returned again, the bait was gone, but nothing caught. At our 
second arrival at the pool a crocodile was seen for a moment near the shore, 
but disappeared immediately, and never was discovered again. In order to 
hunt it up in the Birket itself, a boat would be required, with the aid of 
which the beast could easily be discovered in the clear water. All our 
efforts to this effect were without result. Our guides took us southwards 
along muddy lakes and marshy arms of the Zerka River, across which they 
earried us on their shoulders, often sinking in to their neck, and it was 
with a very mean-looking exterior that we arrived at the actual river, the 
vicinity and shores of which were thickly covered with low brushes of 
“ tarfa,” or tamarisks. We proceeded to several pools, crawling on our 
hands and feet in the mud below the tamarisk jungles in order to discover 
a crocodile ; but, with the exception of fine specimens of wild boar and 
francolins, which we shot, no other animal worth mentioning was seen. 
Late in the evening we arrived at'the mills, “tawahin Jisr ez Zerka,” at the 
bridge near the mouth of the river. The next morning we started in a 
northern direction, and explored in the same way the marshy region situate 
between Khurbet Kubbara and the Tahimet esh Sheikh, a mill on the Nahr 
ed Dufley, so called while lying near the tomb of a Mohammedan Saint ; 
but also these researches were resultless. 

The marshes on this part of the ZOr were very much reduced, and the 
dam across them could be more thoroughly explored than in March, when 
the Palestine Surveying Party visited that region (see ‘“‘ Memoirs,” Vol. II, 
p- 29, Kebarah). This ancient and very strongly built dam had, as 
already mentioned in the “ Memoirs,” the object of preventing the spreading 
northwards of the marsh surrounding it in the south; the natives call it Jisr 


el Kana, s\iil} es “the Bridge of the Aqueduct,” but no convincing 


signs of an aqueduct could be discovered. The dam is built up with large 
sandstones, from 3 to 6 feet in length, the height of its layers being from 16 
to 28 inches, combined by good white mortar, and laid alternately as headers 
and stretchers. The width of the dam near its eastern end is but 3 feet, 
but it soon widens to a width of 8 feet 3 inches; its height varies according 
to the terrain from 2 to 11 feet. At such parts whete the dam has the 
height of 8 to 11 feet, buttresses were added to the northern side, having 
a width of 13 feet, and projecting 3 feet 6 inches, with a slope towards its 
base. 
The total length of this dam was about 1,400 yards. Near the middle, 
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Section of Dam. 
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DAM ACROSS SWAMP OF THE NAHR ED DUFLEY. 


where the dam has its maximum height of 11 and more feet, its surface 
widens, and two pointed vaults were discovered. Although this part is 


very much fallen, the following 
plans could anyhow be made, 
which would prove that these 
two openings were prepared for 
the purpose of giving an outlet 
to the waters in case they should _, hf Gy Smad 
their ordinary maximum Ye 4 ny yyy WY, 
height. The vaults are 6 feet ee o/s 
6 inches wide, and about 6 feet Cs y 
3 inches high, with signs of 
plastering. On the southern 
front, across the vaults, a wall oxsiistnineaptadinie 


with a small rectangular open- 

ing was added later, evidently because the vaults being found too large to 
answer their purpose. The dam, which has on this spot a width of 43 feet 
shows on its surface remains of rectangular plastered basins, and pi 
opening into the vaults 12 inches by 16 inches; there are also traces of a 
pavement to be discovered. The dam may therefore have served in the 
meantime as a passage, and the mentioned basins may have been watering- 
places for the animals. 

The marshes and lagoons approach to both sides of the dam in winter. 
and never dry up entirely ; in their mud numerous herds of buffalo oxen 
wallow. 

_ From the dam we returned to our camp near Khurbet en Nazle (Sheet 
Zs VIII), a ruin with scattered large building stones and caves. Between 
a this ruin and Khurbet el Ehdeithiyeh (Sheet VIII), on the main road, a 
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rectangular room surrounded by 
large unhewn limestones, evi 
dently an ancient burial-place, 
was discovered. The bearing of 
main axis was exactly from east 
to west (east 180°, west 5°) ; the 
eastern and the western ends 
are marked out by uncommonly 
large stones, 5 and 3 feet long, 
2 and 3 feet high, the length of 
the grave being 27 feet, its : 
breadth 13 feet. , 
A little east of Kh. el Hadei- 
thiyeh, on the foot of the Car-  — 
mel ranges, I opened several 
ig caves, the openings of which 
¥ were partly filled up with rubbish, partly overgrown with Serris. An 
exploration of the interior SECTION OF ENTRANCE 
proved that these open- 
a ings all belong to one 
Pied very extensive cave, 
whose artificially worked 
main entrance faced the 


CAVE EAST OF Kil. EL HADEITALYEH. 
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‘ruin towards west. The interior is in a totally fallen state, and filled 
up with fragments of a rock-hewn ceiling, rubbish, and mud; near the 
floor signs of a loculus can be discovered ; the rock, being a soft Vdri 
limestone, crumbles rapidly. The western main entrance shows a rock- 
cut arched gateway, 4 feet 3 inches wide, and yet 4 feet 6 inches high, 
with a sided bay to the right, into which a slab was placed in order to close 
the cave. 

On the ruin itself nothing but traces of well-built walls and one 
column-shaft could be found ; it is intended to build some huts on this 
site, which now belongs to the Jewish Colony at Zimmarin. 

From our camp we proceeded.southwards down to the Burj en Nisr 
the “Eagles Rock,” a precipice below Khirbet Mansifir el’Akab (Sheet VII), 
the extreme south-western end of Mount Carmel, renowned for the great 
number of eagles, nestling in the natural caves of the rock ; and from here 
to the Tahunet Abu Nar, a mill built on the Nahr ez Zerka, and followed 
the course of the river down to its mouth nearly ; but our researches as to 
crocodiles were without result : all we came across were ditches, swamps, 
and jungles of tamarisks. I therefore hesitate to believe, as generally 
said, that these creatures are numerous in the marshes of the Zerka, and 
although their existence cannot be denied, their number must have been 
reduced to a couple or so. 

From the mill above mentioned we followed the river upwards to 
Miyamis. The description of its theatre can be found in the “ Memoirs,” 
Vol. II, pp. 66, 67 ; the ancient site, as well as the theatre, is now built 
over by a fine grain-store belonging to a rich merchant of Haifa, and next 
to it a village of twenty huts has been erected. The ground near, marshy 
in winter, has been drained and cultivated, and the gardens of el ’Ay(tin 
replanted with fruit trees. The theatre has been partly broken down 
and the building stones used elsewhere ; the interior vaults are prepared to 
sserve as barns and stores; the “arena” forms the courtyard of the place, 
where its master receives the tenths, and judges over his fellahin. Near 
the gardens large white marble columns were excavated, and several 
ancient tombs opened ; each of these tombs had a large stone cover ; the 
grave itself was sunk into the ground and built up with masonry. 

The spelling of the name of this ancient site is, according to my collection 


- z 
from several sources, Miyamds, ( y.\4ro? BOt Md-mds, cwlele a8 given 


an the Name Lists of the Palestine Map (Vol. Name Lists, page 151), and 
would in this corrected spelling resemble the Jewish “ Majumas’ still more. 

Not only this ruin has been settled since the Palestine Map was edited, 
but also the following old sites situate in its neighbourhood (marked 
“Ruins” on the map) :— 

2. Zimmarin (Jews) ....130 houses, built in European style. 

3. Lz Zerghaniyeh .... 20 huts and a large granary. 

4. El Buret .... ... 30 huts (a flourishing village, with a mosque, a 

fine granary, dwelling and garden of el 

ota Haj Amin Agha). 
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5. Burj el Kheil _ .... 12 huts, moderate village. 
6. Umm el’Alak .... 18 huts, well-built houses and granary. 
7. Kaisdrich (Ceesarea) 22 well-built houses with tile roofs ; Bosniaks. 

rh soil around the Nahr ez Zerka is most fertile, but the climate 
very feverish. A few years ago wealthy people of Haifa and Acca had 
taken possession of these lands and began 
to drain the marshy region with the aid of 
experienced farmers, and to cultivate the 
soil with European agricultural implements. 
Should they continue to purify this region 
in the nianner they have thus commenced, 
I have no doubt that this spot, for its 
abundance of good water and soil, will 
soon be the most thickly settled one in this 
part of Palestine. 

From the Zerka River we took our way 
homewards again by the way of Tantfra. 
(Sheet VII, “Memoirs,” Vol. II, page 7). 
This village is still increasing, and good- 
looking granaries rise near the seashore,. 
whence grain is exported in small sailing 
vessels, generally to Esh Shiny near Beirat; 
the vessels anchor between the isles and 
the shores. But the more the village 
grows, the more the ancient remains dis- 
appear from near the isolated old tower to 
the north of Tanttra (“ Memoirs,” Vol. I, 
p- 7). The large blocks formerly built into 
the city wall near the shore are taken one 
by one away to Jaffa and other places. 

Our road led us further on to Kefr Lam 
and to Sheikh Abrak, also called Khurbet- 
Malhéh on Sheet V and ‘‘ Memoirs,” Vol. I, 
page 314; the latter name, Mélhah, which 
I could not learn from the natives myself, 
who merely call the ruin Khurbet esh 
Sheikh Abr&ék, may possibly be derived 
from the fact that the ancient sarcophagi 
and holes in the rocks near it are used to 
a wide extent as salt basins, that is, into 
which sea-water is poured in order to obtain 
cooking salt by the evaporation of the water 
by the sun ; this trade is practised all along 
the coast, and such places generally bear 
the name Malldha. 

The various characters of ancient tombs found at this site are noted in 
the “ Memoirs,” Vol. I, page 315, but it seems uncertain whether the cave, 
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Pa the entrance of which I opened, has already been explored ; this cave has 
the distinct form of a cross, and is reached by a stairway anda rectangular 
entrance under an arch cut out of the rock. No signs of a stone gate exist. 


Oe ae 
The tomb itself measures 12 feet 8 inches 
from north to south, and 10 feet 3 inches 
from east to west, the main axis being 
oriented from east to west. The interior 
- is worked as a cross-vault ; under each of 
the three arcosolia we find a loculus, ele- 
vated 3 feet 8 inches above the ground, 
the total height of the cave being 7 feet 6 inches. 
From Khurbet esh Sheikh Ibrak we still proceeded northwards towards 
* Atplit,and before reaching this town I discovered,some 800 yards south of it 
(near Bir el Yezek), the tracing of a very strong wall, built up with mighty 
unbewn stones, running from east to west across the range of low hills 
separating the Zor of ’Atplit from the actual plain; this wall may have 
formed part of the outworks of the fortress. Strolling along these hills, 
between the Bir and the rock-cut passage of ’Atplit, I struck upon a fallen 
dolmen, situated on the shoulder of them ; the side-stones were still in good 
order, but the top-piece fallen down. ’Atplit itself is, as before, a poor- 
_ Jooking, miserable village, with scarcely any recent progress to be observed; 

some 50,000 of the ancient large building stones of the cathedral and 
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fortress were sold lately by the Government of Haifa to that of Jaffa, in 
- erder to build a Quay and custom-house at that port. 
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(II.) TIBERIAS AND ITS VICINITY. 


The construction of carriage roads in the Liva of ’Acca now and 
then leads to interesting discoveries. One of these roads was commenced 
, it at the western gate of Tiberias, taking a western course up the mountain, 
and in cutting through an elevation near the gate, an extensive, very 
ancient Jewish cemetery, was discovered, which could be followed up to a 
_ distance of about 600 yards from the gate. The graves were some 2 or 
8 feet below the ground, one built close to the other, in rows of three and more, 
“ only separated by a wall of 1 foot 4 inches: the width of each grave 
was 1 foot 8 inches, its length up to 7 feet, and its depth generally 2 feet. 
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The building material was composed of hewn and unhewn basaltic stones, 
and a white, good mortar ; the interior of the grave was plastered. Similar 
graves were also 

y found within the 

on Y Y present city wall. 
; Large slabs lying 

about prove that 
they formed the 
cover of the graves.. 
Next to these rows 
of graves, which 
evidently belonged 
to a poorer class of people, handsome sarcophagi were found, cut out of 
a limestone of white colour, the rock of which exists near the hot baths. 
They were lying in disorder about, 1 to 3 feet below the surface, covered 
by large basaltic and limestone slabs ; a regular orientation could not be 
made out, but most of them faced the east with the head end. Their 
length varies from 4 feet 3 inches to 7 feet 1 inch, their width from 
2 feet to 2 feet 4 inches, their height from 27feet to 2 feet 3 inches. The 
head end shows in its interior a cushion, and is generally round, while the 
foot end is square ; on some, both ends”are rounded. The long sides of 
the sarcophagus now and then show a relief ornament with a tablet, but 
no inscription ; the ornament is elevated but 3 inches, and quite primitive.. 
Top and foot are distinguished by a simple moulding. 
Some of these sarcophagi were taken to the Serail in order to be 
preserved, others were broken to pieces. 
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SARCOPHAGI FOUND AT TIBERIAS. 

The ornaments of these sarcophagi, as well as their entire arrangement, 

are very closely similar to those which I found at Kala’at el Husn, on the 

other side of Lake Tiberias, the supposed Gamala of Josephus (see Schu- 
macher, “ Der Djauln,” 1886, Leipzig). 

In walking one evening along the new road at Tiberias up the slopes 

of the hills, I was struck by the sharp and regular shadows which were 

thrown by a part of the summit of the Herod Mountain, or Kasr Bint el 
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Melek, which rises between the hot. baths and the city, and which by this 
illumining of the sinking sun clearly indicated the outlines of a rampart 
running around the summit of the mountain. As, on my return home, 
I found only a very brief account of this site in the “ Memoirs” (Vol. I, p. 
412), I again proceeded to the place and followed the ancient traces of the 
wall up, which I hereby reproduce, together with a sketch of the adjacent 
slopes. 

This wall of Kasr Bint el Melek, the supposed mountain of Herod, 
surrounds, as before said, the upper part of a steep and bold hill, the 
lower and eastern part of which is formed by inaccessible rocks, into which 
numerous caves are worked, partly by nature, partly by men. In the 
south, where the rocks contract into a narrow shoulder, the mountain is 
bordered by a widy, and a path leads up along it in numerous serpentines 
to the plateau ; also on the north a road runs along the slopes of the 
mountain, which are also bordered by a widy.. Both watercourses rise 
very near each other. At one point in the west there is but a narrow 
neck between ; this neck widens towards the east, and becomes a kind of 
plateau from which rises the summit of the hill, which still shows a large 
amount of ancient building stones, evidently the most important point of 
the site. From this summit the mountain rapidly falls off towards east, 
south, and north, and a wady divides the slope, surrounded by the wall, 
into two halves. The Kasr, therefore, was only accessible from its 
western and southern slopes, while the other portions were defended by 
high cliffs. The rocks are limestone. 

Coming from the western gate of the city of Tiberias, the ancient city 
wall can be followed up to the cliffs of the mountain above described. 
Above the cliffs traces of a well-built wall, 60 yards long, run up the 
steep slope to a point where it unites with the actual fortification wall of 
the Kasr. Here the remains show a wall 8 feet 6 inches thick, built up 
with small basalt building-stones, 1 and 2 feet square, set in a good white 
mortar, but which now begins to decay rapidly. Portions of the wall 
rolled down into the wady bed, detached by the earthquake of 1837. The 
construction of the wall is exactly the same as that of the remains found 
between the city and the hot baths, along the shore of the lake. The wall 
now runs into two directions, eastwards and westwards, round the summit; 
in its western course arriving at the described neck, where the plateau is 
easily accessible, it ends in a square tower of 23 feet, now fallen toa height 
of a few yards above the terrain, of the same construction as the wall, and 
bends nearly in a rectangle southwards and south-eastwards, showing along 
its course another square tower ; from here the slopes begin to become 
steep to the right and left; falling off into wadies, the wall diminishes into 
a width of 6 feet 6 inches and less, and winds round the natural construe- 
tion of the mount until it joins the other half, which in a similar way 
followed the eastern and north-eastern slopes. The western and southern 
wall yet stands, generally to a height of a foot or two, and can therefore be 
easily followed. The eastern and north-eastern wall is totally ruined, and 
scarcely the traces can yet be discovered; this portion, standing just above 
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the cliffs, was less strong, and built up with evident little care. From 
where the actual fortress wall closes, a line still continues winding down 
_ finally to the plain, and then to the lake shore, where it unites the wall 
bordering the lake. Reading the above description over again, I find that 
I must add that the actual large city wall began at a point near the present 
town in the west, followed the foot of the mountain up to the cliffs of Kasr 
Bint el Melek, and then from there winded westwards round the projecting 
hill, embracing thus one of the most conspicuous points of the vicinity, 
and, running down its southern slopes again, joined at the lake shore that 
portion of the city wall which followed the shore up to the present town. 
The conspicuous mount itself, rising to a maximum height of about 580 feet 
above the Lake of Tiberias, received its own surrounding wall and castle, 
and thus by its fortified and elevated position formed the Acropolis of the 
city. The length of this city wall, in all, would be about three English 
miles; that embracing the Kasr Bint el Melek alone, 1,040 yards. Within 
the wall of the latter but few ruins were found. The most important one, 
now merely a large heap of hewn stones, and some basalt columns, occupies 
the highest point of the mountain ; the few traces found cannot lead to any 
plan of the former building. On the western foot of this elevated ruin we 
remark a square subterranean building, 26 feet by 23 feet, with remains of 
plastering and a projecting pillar, probably of a former vault ; the interior 
of this basin is filled up with débris. Little to the south of it a circular 
basin, measuring 4 feet 9 inches in diameter, and yet 6 feet deep, was found. 
The interior is also plastered, the building work circumfering the basin is 
of good masonry; on its surface several worked channels lead into the 
direction of the described neighbouring square building. Both basins may 
have been used for water supply. Walking still along the wall until the 
middle tower of the south is reached, a third square building, 49 feet 
by 23 feet, occupies the borders of a small plateau ; its masonry work is 
strong, the walls having a thickness of several feet. In the interior of the 
Acropolis wall no other remains of interest were found. Portions of 
masonry work, broken column-shafts of basalt, and building stones lie 
in heaps in the widy bed; but no ornament whatever could be discovered 
to give an idea of its building area. But there is no doubt that the whole 
terrain, being included by the wall, was never covered with buildings, 
and that the few single that have been erected manifest a fortified 
character and position. Kasr Bint el Melek, therefore, was no city, but, 
as its name gives, a fortress, probably Herod’s castle, destroyed by 
Josephus. 

In passing outside of the Acropolis wall to the south, the general city 
wall serpentines along a thin neck, separating two wAdies ; at this point 
another subterranean square basin, and near by traces of a building were 
remarked. 

At the eastern foot of the Kasr the most remarkable ruins of the 
ancient city are found, among which the recently restored and greatly 
venerated Mohammedan sanctuary of the Sitt Iskeiney rises. It may be 
hoped that in constructing the new road across this field of ancient 
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remains, between Tiberias and the baths, most interesting discoveries 
will appear. 

While taking a walk through the city—the exact population list of 
which will be prepared for my next report—I remarked several old stones 
excavated in the vicinity of Tiberias ; one of them I found in the yard of 
the Reis el Belediye (city major), whence it was excavated, which bears 
the following interesting Arabic inscription :— 


PPV te Dh AN peas 
AM) oot alll > UG 

as Nya aly My ol deal 
aot Tyla os 

grace Sa oy al Ngee 
ashe alll he alll Spo, 
col alll olel lay 

Ald be 


The stone is of ’Ajl(in marble, and measures 2 feet 7 inches by 2 feet. 
This inscription, which renders that it designated the grave of Abu Hureira, 
“the friend of God’s disciple,” was found interesting enough to be sent to 
the ’Ulema (Mohammedan learned men) of Damascus, and to inquire how 
this is to be understood; for, according to Mohammedan tradition, Abu 
Hureira died and was buried at Medina. The ’Ulema briefly replied 
that the inscription was erroneous and false; but the Mohammedan Mufdi, 
or priest of Tiberias, was not contented therewith, and sent a copy to 
Constantinople. Should the inscription be trustworthy, and could it on 
the hand of the history be authenticated, Tiberias would soon become the 
character of a great Mohammedan place of pilgrimage. It would be very 
interesting to make historical researches thereon, which I here, in the 
absence of any library, am not able to do. I care- 
fully investigated the place where the stone was 
found, and discovered infallible signs of an ancient 
mosque, as the prayer niche in a southern ancient 
wall, an opening to the north, parts of a cupola, and 
the top-stone or crown which usually ornaments the (77 +--.-4 
Jame@ vault. I should gladly wish Tiberias a better 
link than it hitherto had, for it is in great want of a flight. 

Another stone, basalt, which, according to what I was told, has been 
excavated near the western gate, bears the following Greek inscription :— 
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A third stone, a marble column with a Hebrew inscription, has been 
excavated near the southern Jewish cemetery, but the inscription proved 
to be modern. 


ily 
aH hth 


Dy, the 


G. ScHUMACHER. 
Harra, November, 1886. 
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NOTICES OF THE DOME OF THE ROCK AND OF THE 
CHURCH OF THE SEPULCHRE BY ARAB HIS- . 
TORIANS PRIOR TO THE FIRST CRUSADE. ! 


| TRANSLATED BY GuY LE STRANGE. 


“No Mohammedan writer of any sort, anterior to the recovery of the city 
from the Christians by Saladin, ventures to assert that his countrymen built 
the Dome of the Rock.” 

The object of the present paper is to show how utterly incorrect is 
this statement made by the late Mr. Fergusson in support of his theory 
that the Dome of the Rock (and not the present Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre) represents the Basilica erected by Constantine. 

Whatever may be the arguments based upon the architectural style 
of the Dome of the Rock, it may be hoped that the passages here to be 
quoted, once and for all, will show that the historical evidence runs exactly 
counter to Mr. Fergusson’ s ingenious theory. 

Within less than two centuries of the building of the Dome of the 
Rock by the Caliph ’Abd al Malik we have an account (Al Yak«bt) 
detailing the circumstances that led to its erection. 

Thirty years later there is a minute description of the building 
(Ibn al Fakih), showing that the present edifice is almost intact, that of 
*Abd al Malik ; and a work written by a Spanish traveller of about the 
same date proves that many of the other buildings occupying the Haram 
Area were displaced neither during the Crusaders’ occupation, nor at the 
restoration under Saladin. 


1 Article Jerusalem, in “ Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,” vol. i, p- 1030. 
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Passages from the writings of Mas’(di, who lived a century and a half 
before the first Crusade, prove that in his days the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was, as now, the scene of the so-called miracle of the Holy Fire. 
The short description of the Holy City by Ibn Haukal-wpon-Istakhri 
(A.D. 978) closes the series of my present translations, for Mukaddasi’s ac- 
count, written a decade later, has already been published by the “ Palestine 
Pilgrims,” and part of the Journal of Nasiri Khusrau, half a century 
after him again, is very shortly to appear in a volume of the same series. 


PLAN. 


References to the Plan of the Haram Area at Jerusalem as it exists at 
the present day :—' 


Bab al Asbat (Gate of the Tribes). 
Bab Hittah (Gate of Remission). 
Bab Sharaf al Anbiy4 (of the Glory of the Prophets), also called 


Bab ad Dawddariyyah (of the Secretariat); and Bab al Atm 
(of the Darkness). 


. Bab al Ghawainimah (of the Ghanim family), anciently called the 


Bab al Khalil (of Abraham, the Friend). 
Bab ’Alé ad Din al Busiri, also called Bab an Nathir (of the 
Inspector), and anciently Bab Mikatl (of Michael). 


. Bab al Hadid (of Iron). 


Bab al Kattanin (of the Cotton Merchants). 

Bab al Mutawadda (of the place for Ablution), also called Bab 
al Matara (of rain). 

Bab as Silsilah (of the Chain) ; ancient, the Bab Dad. 

Bab al Magharibah (of the Mogrebins), also called Bab Mohammed 
or An Nabi (of the Prophet). 

City Gate, called Bab al Magharibah ; and by the Franks the 
Mogrebin, or Dung Gate. 

City Gate, called Bab Sitti Maryam (of Our Lady Mary) ; also Gate 
of St. Stephen, or Gate of Jericho. 

Bab al Taubah (of Repentance). 

Bab ar Rahmah (of Mercy). These two form the Golden Gate, 
long since closed, 

Bab al Burak, or Al Jandiz (of the Funerals) ; long since closed. 


Pillar in the Wall marking the place of the Bridge as Sirat. 
Jami’ al Aksa. 


Madrassah al Farsiyyah. 

Jimi’ al Maghfribah. 

Aksa al Kadimah (ancient Aksa), also Al Baka’at al Baidé, said 
to have been built by the Templars, and used as their armoury, 

Kursi Sulaiman (Solomon’s Throne). 


Makam (Station of) Iliyfs (Elias), or Al Khidr (St. George, the 
Green One). 


1 Reduced from the Ordnance Survey and added to from M. de Vogiié’s 
“ Histoire de Jérusalem.” 
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X. Kursi Is4 (Throne of Jesus). 

vax x. Platform of the Rock. 

a. Kubbat al Alwah (Dome of the Tablets), or K. al Arwah (D. of 
the Spirits). 

The Rock. 

Kubbat as Silsilah (Dome of the Chain). 

. Kubbat al Mi’rAj (D. of the Ascension of Mohammed into 

Heaven). 

e. Kubbat Jibrail (of Gabriel). 

f. Kubbat al Khidr (of St. George). 

g 
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g. Mihraéb DAtid (Oratory of David). 
. Great Mihrib of the Aksa Mosque, showing the direction of the 
Kiblah, Mekka. 
z. Mimbar (Pulpit). 
k. Ancient Jami’ (Mosque of) Omar. 
l. Mihrib Zakariyyah, (Prayer-niche of Zachariah). 
m. Eastern door of the Mosque. 
n. Well of the Leaves. 
o. Great central Gate of the Mosque. 

p. Mahd "Isa (Cradle of Jesus). 

The earliest account, by an Arab writer, that I have been able to 
discover of the building of the Dome of the Rock, is the passage referred 
to above, in Al Yakdbi’s History, written about the year 260 a.n., 
corresponding to 874 a.p. Al Yaktibi was not a contemporary, but lived 
nearly two centuries after the event; his testimony, however, among 
a people who pay such attention to the transmission of oral tradition, is in 
a far higher degree worthy of reliance than would be, say, an account 
written at the present time, descriptive of the events that took place in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Al Yak@bi, or, as he is more correctly named, 
Ibn Wadhih, is one of the earliest of Moslem writers on history and 
geography. He was a contemporary of the sons of Har(in ar Rashid, 
and other matters connected with his biography may be found set forth in 
the Latin preface which the learned Dutchman, M. Houtsma, has prefixed 
to his excellent edition of the Arabic text of the Historie (from a 
Cambridge MS. be it noted, for the climate of our Universities is not 
favourable to the cultivation of Oriental scholarship among native 
Britons). 

In order to make clear to my readers how matters stood at the date of 
the building of the Dome of the Rock, and what were the political 
exigencies which induced the Caliph ’Abd al Malik, as the text states, to 
erect a Dome over the Rock at Jerusalem, I cannot do better than quote 
a passage from the writings of my friend, the late Professor Palmer, 
whose words are the more remarkable in their precision when it is 
remembered that he had not Yakdbi’s text before his eyes in writing his 
account of “the Mohammedan Conquest ”!:—“ In 684 a.p., in the reign of 

' P. 78, chap. iv, of “Jerusalem the City of Herod and Saladin,” by W. 
Besant and E. H. Palmer. 1871. 
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*Abd el Melik, the ninth successor of Mohammed, and the fifth Caliph of 
the house of Omawiyah, events happened which once more turned people’s 
attention to the City of David. For eight years the Mussulman Empire 
had been distracted by factions and party quarrels. The inhabitants of 
the two holy cities, Mecca and Medina, had risen against the authority of 
the legitimate Caliphs, and had proclaimed ’Abd Allah Ibn Zobeir their 
spiritual and temporal head. Yezid and Mo’Awiyeh had in vain attempted 
to suppress the insurrection ; the usurper had contrived to make his 
authority acknowledged throughout Arabia and the African provinces, 
and had established the seat of his government at Mecca itself. ’Abd el 
Melik trembled for his own rule; year after year crowds of pilgrims 
would visit the Ka’abah, and Ibn Zobeir’s religious and political influence 
would thus become disseminated throughout the whole of Islam. In 
order to avoid these consequences, and at the same time to weaken his 
rival’s prestige, "Abd el Melik conceived the plan of diverting men’s 
minds from the Pilgrimage to Mecca, and inducing them to make the 
Pilgrimage to J erusalem instead.” 
What Al Yakibi says is as follows :—! 
“Then ’Abd al Malik forbade the people of Syria to make the Pilgrimage 
(to Mekka) : and this by reason that "Abd Allah Ibn az Zubair did seize 
on them during the time of the Pilgrimage, and did force them to pay 
him allegiance. Which, Abd al Malik having knowledge of, forbade the 
people to journey forth to Mekka. But the people murmured thereat, 
saying, “How dost thou forbid us to make the pilgrimage to Allah's 
House, seeing that the same is a commandment of Allah upon us?” And 
the Khalif answered them, “ Hath not Ibn Shih&b az Zuhri? told you how 
the Apostle of Allah did say—wMen shall journey to but three Masjids 
(Mosques, namely), Al Masjid Al Hardm (at Mekka), my Masjid (at 
Madina), and the Masjid of the Holy City (which is Jerusalem). So this 
last is now appointed for you (as a place of worship), in lieu of the Masjid 
‘al Harfm (of Mekka). And this Rock (the Sakhrah of Jerusalem), of 
which it is reported that upon it the Apostle of Allah set his foot when 
he ascended into Heaven, shall be unto you in the place of the Ka’abah.” 
“ So ’Abd al Malik built above the Sakhrah a Dome, and hung it around 
with curtains of brocade (Dib4j), and he instituted doorkeepers for the 
same. And the people took the custom of cireumambulating the Rock (as 
Sakhrah of Jerusalem), even as they had paced round the Ka’abah (at 
Mekka), and the usage continued thus all the days of the dynasty of the 
Ommeyyads.” 


The earliest topographical account, by a Moslem, of Jerusalem and the 


1 “bn Wadhih Historie,” edidit M. Th. Houtsma. Brill. Lugd., Batav., 
1883, ii, p. 311. 

2 A celebrated Traditionist who was personally acquainted with many of the 
Prophet’s companions. He died in a.w. 124 (a.p. 742), being seventy-two or 
more years old. His life is given by Ibn Khallikan (de Slane’s Translation), 
vol. ii, p. 581. 
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Haram Area dates, if I mistake not, from about thirty years later than 
when Yaktibi wrote his History. Yaktbi himself, it is true, mentions 
Jerusalem in his geographical work, but gives no description of the city, 
and it is to the pen of Ibn al Fakih, who wrote in A.p. 903 (a.n, 290), 
that we are indebted for the very curious and exact description of the 
Dome of the Rock which I have translated from the text lately edited 
by the learned Professor of Arabic at Leyden. Unfortunately Ibn al 
Fakih’s work has not come down to us in its entirety, but only in the form 
of an Abridgment by a certain ’Ali Shaizari. Internal evidence, however, 
goes to prove that in pruning somewhat rudely the fair proportions of the 
work of his predecessor, Shaizart added little or nothing of his own. 
Hence the work in its present form may still be held to date from the 
year 290 a.u.; but for further details of the author, his work, and the 
Abridgment, I may refer my readers to the Latin preface of the edition, 
from which I translate the following paragraphs :—" 

“ Tt is said that the length of the Noble Sanctuary at Jerusalem is 1,000 
ells, and its width 700 ells. There are (in its buildings) 4,000 beams of 
wood, 700 pillars (of stune), and 500 brass chains. It is lighted every 
night by 1,600 lamps (fandil), and it is served by 140 slaves (khddim). 
The monthly allowance of olive oil is 100 kists,? and yearly they provide 
800,000 ells of matting. There are also 15,000 water jars. Within the 
Noble Sanctuary are 16 arks (tabé@t) for the volumes of the Kurdn set 
apart for public service, and these manuscripts are the admiration of all: 
men. There are four pulpits (mmbar) for voluntary preachers, and one 
set apart for the salaried preacher; and there are also four tanks for the 
Ablution. On the various roofs (of the Mosque, and domes), in the place 
of clay, are used 45,000 sheets of lead. To the right hand of the Mihrab 
(or niche towards Mekka in the Aksa Mosque’) is a slab on which, in a 
circle, is written the name of Mohammed—the blessing of Allah be upon 
him !—and on a white stone behind the Kiblah (wall, to the south) is the 
inscription, “In the name of Allah the Merciful, the Compassionate 
Mohammed is Allah’s Apostle. Hamzah* was his helper.” Within the 
Mosque (Area) are three makstirahs (or railed spaces) for the women, 
each maksfirah being 70 ells in length. There are within and without 
(the Sanctuary) in all 50 gates (and doors).” 

“In the middle of the Haram Area is a platform, measuring 300 ells 
in length by 140 ells across, and its height is 9 ells.’ It has six flights of 
stairs leading up to the Dome of the Rock. The Dome rises in the middle 
of this platform. (Its ground plan) measures 100 ells by 100, its height 


1 “Tbn al Fakih,” edidit de Geoje ; Lugh. Bat., 1885; p. 100. 

* Kist (from the Greek Zéorns, and the Roman Sextarius) was equivalent 
to about a quart and a half of our measure. 

3 Plan at ZH. 

4 The Prophet's uncle, who fell at the Battle of Ohod. 

° w,a,2,x, ofthe Plan, Taking the ell at 1} feet, this gives 450 feet by 
225 feet, which is considerably less than the s‘ze of the present platform. 
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is 70 ells, and its circumference is 360 ells.'. In the Dome every night 
they light 300 lamps. It has four gates roofed over; and at each gate are 
four doors; and over each gate is a portico (dukkdnah*) of marble. The 
stone of the rock measures 34 ells by 27 ells ; and under it is a cavern in 
which the people pray. This is capable of containing 62 persons. (The 
edifice of) the Dome is covered with white marble, and its roof with red 
gold. In its walls and high in (the drum) are 56 windows (bd6)* glazed 
with glass of various hues ; each widow measures 6 ells high by 6 spans 
across. The Dome which was built by ’Abd al Malik Ibn Marwan is 
supported on 12 piers (7v/n) and 30 pillars Camtd). It consists of a dome 
over a dome (7.e¢., an inuer and an outer), on which are sheets of lead, and 
sheets of copper gilt. The walls, both within and without, are faced with 
white marble. To the east of the Dome of the Rock stands the Dome of 
the Chain. It is supported by 20° marble columns, and its roof is covered 
with sheets of lead. In front of it (again to the east) is the praying 
station of Al Khidr (St. George or Elias).6 The platform occupies the 
middle of the Haram Area (a/ Masjid). In its northern part is the Dome 
of the Prophet,’ and the station of Gabriel; near the Sakhrah is the Dome 
of the Ascension. Among the gates (of the Haram Area) are Bib 


1 The figures given are, considering they represent round numbers, fairly 
exact. Taking the ell (dhird’) at an average of 18 inches, this gives circum- 
ference 540 feet (round the present octagon measures about 528 feet), and height 
105 feet (97 feet is the exact measurement up to the pinnacle). 

_ 2 In my translation of Mukaddasi (p. 45, line 4) the word (Suffah) rendered 
Balustrade should be Porch. Mukaddasi’s suffah and Ibn al Fakih’s dukkdnah 
‘both denote the peristyle built at each of the four gates of the Dome. 

_ 3 Tn the present edifice (judging from the plan in De Vogiié’s “ Jérusalem ”’) 
there are 15 windows in the drum under the Dome, and 5 in each of the 8 walls 
that form the octagon below. This (5 x 8+16) makes up exactly 56, the number 


4 In the present edifice, as may be seen in the accompanying Plan, the 12 
-piers,—4. in the inner circle (by which the Dome is supported), and 8 marking 
the angles of the octagon, still exist. The arrangement and number of the 
pillars appear, however, to have been altered. To judge by De Vogiié’s plan 
‘there are between each of the 4 piers of the inner circle 3 pillars, and between 
each of the 8 outer piers 2 pillars (4 x 3+8 x 2), making 28 pillars in all, instead 
of 30 as given by Ibn Fakih. The difference, however, is not very material. 

6 Plan C. There are (to judge from De Vogiié’s plan) only 17 columns in 
the present edifice, 6 in the inner, and 11 in the outer circle. However, though 
in the plan he draws 6 columns in the inner circle supporting the Dome, he 
writes of it in the text as a pentagon. 

7 Plan X? 

8 From this it would appear that the Dome of the Prophet was distinct from 
the Dome of the Ascension. Suydti, writing in 1470 4.p., did not know which 
was the Dome of the Prophet, and imagined it to be the Dome of the Chain. In 
the enumeration which follows of the Gates, the Mikribs and other notable 
places standing near are mentioned along with the gates. 
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Dafid,! Bab Hittah,? Bab an Nabi (of the Prophet),* Bab at Taubah (Gate of 
Repentance),‘ and there is here the Mihrab Maryam (Prayer Niche of 
Mary), Bab al Wadi,’ Bab ar Rahmah (Gate of Mercy), with the Mihrab 
Zakariyya, Abwib al Asbit* (the Gates of the Tribes), with the Cave of 
Abraham,’ the Mihrab of Jacob, and Bab Dar Umm Khalid (the Gate of 
the House of Khalid’s Mother). Outside the Haram Area (Al Masjid) at 
the City Gate to the west, is the Mihréb Datd (David’s Prayer-niche).§ 
The place of the tying up of (the steed) Al Burak is in the angle of the 
southern minaret.? The Spring of Siloam (Ain Sulw4n) lies to the south of 
the Haram Area. The Mount of Olives overlooks the Haram Area, being 
separated therefrom by the Wady Jahannum. From it (the Mount ?) Jesus 
was taken up, across it (the Wady ?) will extend the bridge As Sirat,’ and 
there too is the Place of Prayer of the Khalif "Omar, also the tombs of the 
prophets. Bait Lahm (Bethlehem) lies a farsakh (or league) distant from 
the Holy City, it is the place where Jesus was born.” 

“ Masjid Ibrahim (Hebron) is about 15 milesaway. There are here the 
tombs of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Sarah. The Prophet 
(Mohammed’s) shoe (na’l) lies to the front (of these).” 


My next notice of the buildings in the Noble Sanctury is taken from 
the account written by the Spanish Arab, Ibn ’Abd Rabbih, who has left 
us a curious historical work of very varied contents called “Al Ikd al 
Farid,” The Necklet of Unique Pearls. He flourished about the same time 
as Ibn al Fakih, and though the exact date of his visit to Jerusalem is not 
known, the date of his death, A.n. 328 (corresponding to the year 940 a.p.) 


1 The present Bab as Silsilah, Plan J. 

2 Plan B. 

3 Plan K. 

4 Plan WV. 

5 Bab al WAdi, the Gate of the Valley, must be the Bab al Jandiz, the Gate 
of Funerals (Plan P), now walled up, to the south of the Golden Gate, This 
last is here mentioned under the names of its two halves, the Gate of Mercy 
(Plan 1), and the Gate of Repentance (Plan QO). 

6 Plan 4. 

7 Iam unable to identify these last two places and the last gate mentioned. 

8 In later times David’s Prayer Niche was shown (as at the present day) at 
a spot in the south wall of the Haram Area (Plan @). Anciently it was identi- 
fied with a building in the castle. A generation later the historian Mas’udi 
writes (Vol. I, p. 109, of the edition published by M. Barbier de Meynard) : 
“David built a House of Worship in Kar Salim, which is the Holy City, and 
it is the same building which exists in our own day, in the year 332 (a.p. 943), 
and is called the Mihraéb Dadd. In all the Holy City, at the present time, 
there is no building higher than it, and from the summit thereof you may see 
the Stinking Lake (Dead Sea) and the River Jordan.” 

9 Shown here at the present day. Plan K. 

1” Plan Q. 


ins -. Al Aksa in its southern part. 
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would show that he is describing the Holy City as it existed during the 
first half of the tenth century of our era. Ibn ’Abd Rabbih is quoted by 
Mujir ad Din (in the sixteenth century a.p.) under the name of Al Kurtubi, 
the Cordovan. 

Good MSS. of Ibn ’Abd Rabbih’s work are unfortunately lacking, and 
for my translation I have been obliged to rely on the text printed at 
Boulak, near Cairo, presumably from an Egyptian MS. which,leaves much 
to be desired in the matter of scholarly editing. 


“ Description of the Mosque of the Holy City, and what therein is of 
Holy Places of the Prophets. 


The length of the Haram Area is 784 ells, and its breadth 455 ells, of 
the ells of the Imim.? They light the Noble Sanctuary with 1,500 lamps, 
(kandil) ; and in its structures have been employed 6,900 beams of wood. 
Its gates are 50 in number, and there are 684 columns ?Amftid). Within 
the Sakhrah (Dome of the Rock) are 30 columns, and the columns which 
are outside the Sakhrah (Ahérij as Sakhrah) are 18in numbers The Dome 
is covered by means of 3,392 sheets of lead, over which are placed plates 
of brass, gilded, which number 10,210. The total number of the lamps 
that light the Sakhrah is 464, which hang by hooks and chains of copper. 
The height of the Sakhrah of the Holy City (in ancient days) when it 
reached heavenward was 12 miles, and the people of Jericho (to the east) 


? Vol. iii, p. 366 et seq., of the Cairo edition printed in a.m. 1293. 

2 If the reading Imdm be correct, the ImAm in question is doubtless the 
Caliph Ali, who inaugurated many novelties besides the standard of the ell. At 
the present day the Haram Area measures, in round numbers, 1,500 feet by 
900; or in ells, 1,000 ells by 600. 


Various other Arab writers have given the dimensions, and it may be worth 
tabulating them for the convenience of reference. 


in ells 

Tbn al Fakth (a.p. 903), and Mukaddast (a.p. 985) ee 700 
Ibn ’Abd Rabbih (a.p. 940) .. 26 we es es 455 
Inscription in northern wall of Haram Area, as read by Nasirt 8 

Khusrau (a.p. 1047) vy as ee Be oe 455 
Ditto as read by the author of the “ Muthir al Ghirdm”.. 455 
Ditto as read by Ali of Herat in a.p. 1200 .. oa. we 455 
Ditto as read by M. C. Ganneau in 1874 ‘4 a 455 
By the measurement of the author of the “ Muthir al Ghirim” 

(a.D. 1350) .. vs hd x .. Eastern wall 455 


Western wall 


< a“ . 
* See note‘, p. 95. 1t must be observed that 4s Sakhrah (the Rock) is used 
to denote both the Dome and the Rock itself; just as Al Masjid means the 
whole Haram Area,and sometimes more particularly the Mosque (or Masjid) 
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profited by its shadow, as did also those of ’Amwas (to the west); and 
there was set over it a red ruby which shone giving light even to the 
people of the Balka, so that those who lived there were able to spin by the 
light thereof. 

In the Noble Sanctuary (Al Masjid)are three Maksfrahs (enclosed spaces) 
for the women,' the length of each Makstirah being 80 ells, and its breadth 
50. In the Mosque are 600 chains for the suspending of the lamps, each 
chain being 18 ells in length, also 70 copper sieves* (ghirbdl) and 7 cone- 
shaped stands (sanaubardt) for the lamps. Further, 70 complete copies of 
the Koran and 6 copies of great size, each page of which is made out of a 
single skin of parchment; these last are placed on desks (hursi). (The 
Noble Sanctuary) contains 10 Mihrfbs, 15 Domes, 24 wells (jubb) for 
water and 4 minarets from whence they make the call to prayer. All the 
roofs, that is, of the Mosque, the Domes and the Minarets, are covered with 
gilded plates. Of servants appointed to its service there are,—together 
with their families, 230 persons,— Mamltks (slaves), all of whom receive 
their rations from the Public Treasury. Monthly there is allowed (for the 
Noble Sanctuary) 700 Kists Tbrahimi, the weight of the kist being a ratl 
and a half of the large weight.* The allowance yearly of mats is 8,000 
of the same. For the hanks of cotton for the wicks of the lamps they 
allow yearly 12 Dinars; for lamp glasses 33 Dinfrs, and for the payment 
of the workmen who repair the various roofs in the Noble Sanctuary there 
is 15 Dinars yearly. 

Of Holy Places of the Prophets in Jerusalem are the following :—Under 
the corner of the Masjid is the spot where the Prophet tied up his steed, 
Al Burak.‘ Leading into the Noble Sanctuary are the Bab Détd,’ the 
Bab Sulaiman, and the Bab Hittah, which last is intended by Allah when 
He saith,* “ Say ye Hittah” (Forgiveness), and there is no God but Allah; 
but some men say “ Hintah” (Wheat), making a jest thereof, for which 
may Allah curse them in their impiety ! 

Also there are the Bib Muhammad? (the Gate of the Prophet); and 
Bab at Tanbah (the Gate of Repentance) ; where Allah vouchsafed repent- 
ance to David. 


1 Much the same is stated by Ibn al Fakth. I am not at all sure whether “ Al 
Masjid” here refers to the Aksa Mosque or the whole Haram Area. It would 
seem difficult to accommodate three railed-in spaces, each measuring 120 feet by 
75 feet, within the Aksa building, though what follows would seem to imply that 
this is what is meant. 

2 What these were for I know not. 

5 What the Kist of Ibrahim exactly denotes I am unable to state. The Syrian 
Ratl weighed about 6 lbs.; for the Arabs, like the Romans, estimated their 
measures of capacity by the weight of oil or wine. The Dindr mentioned a few 
lines later may be taken roughly as worth 10s. English. 

4 Plan at K. 

5 Gate of David, now called Bab as Silsilah, Gate of the Chain. Plan J. 

§ Kurin, IT, 55. 

7 Plan K. 
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And the Bab ar Rahmah (Gate of Mercy), of which Allah has made 
mention in His Book, saying,! “A gate within which is Mercy, while 
without the same is Punishment,” alluding to the Wady Jahannum which 
lies on the east of the Holy City. 

And the Abw4b al Asbit (the Gates of the Tribes),? the tribes being the 
Tribes of the Children of Israel,—and the Gates are six in number. 

Also the Bab al Walid, the Bab al Hashimi, the Bab al Khidr* (Elias 
or St. George), and the Bab as Sakinah (the Gate of the Shechina).‘ 

In the Noble Sanctuary further are the Mihrab of Mary (mother of 
Jesus) the daughter of ’Amran, whither the Angels were wont to bring 
to her the fruits of winter during the summer time, and summer fruits in 
the winter time. 

Also the Mihrab of Zakariyya (father of the Baptist),5 where the Angels 
gave him the good news (of the birth) of J ohn, at a time when he was 
standing praying therein. Also the Mihréb Ya’ktb (J acob) and the 
Kursi Sulaiman (Throne of Solomon)* where he used to pray to Allah ; 
and the Minaret of Abraham, the Friend of The Merciful, whither he 
was wont to retire for worship. There are likewise here the Dome of the 
Apostle (Muhammad), from whence he made his ascent into Heaven ; the 
Dome over the spot where the Apostle prayed with the (former) Prophets ; 
also the Dome where, during the times of the Children of Israel, there 
hung down the Chain that gave judgment (of truth or lying) between 
them.’ Further the Praying place of Jibrail (Gabriel) and the Praying 
place of Al Khidr (Elias).8 

Now when thou enterest the Sakhrah (Dome of the Rock) make thy 
prayer in the three corners thereof; and also pray on the Slab which 
rivals the Rock itself in glory, for it lies over a gate of the gates of Para- 
dise. 

The birth-place of Jesus, the son of Mary, is (at Bethlehem) about three 
miles distant from the Noble Sanctuary ; Abraham’s Mosque (which is 
Hebron), wherein is his tomb, is 18 miles from the Holy City. The 
(MAlikite) Mihrab of this Mosque lies on the western side. 

Among the Excellent Sights of the Holy City are these. The place of the 
Bridge As Sirat® is in the Holy City, and from Jahannum (Hell) —may 
Allah keep us therefrom !—it will reach even unto the Holy City. 

On the day of Resurrection Paradise will be brought as a bride to the 
Holy City, and the Ka’abah also shall come along with her, so that they 


1 Kurdin, LVII, 13. 
2? Plan 4. 

_ * These three gates I cannot identify; they are also mentioned by Mukad- 
dasi. 
4 Plan I. 

§ Plan l. 

6 Plan PV. 

7 The Dome of the Chain. Plan c. 
8 Plan e and W’. 

® Plan Q. 
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shall cry “ All hail to those who come as pilgrims ! and all hail to her to 
whom pilgrimage is made!” And the Black Stone shall be brought, in 
bridal procession, to the Holy City, and the Black Stone on that day shall 
be greater in size than the Hill of Abu Kubais.' 

Among the Excellencies of the Holy City are that Allah did take up 
His Prophet into Heaven from the Holy City, as likewise Jesus, the son of 
Mary. And verily at some time the Antichrist shall conquer Christ in all 
and every part of the earth, excepting only in the Holy City. And Allah 
has forbidden Gog and Magog ever to enter the Holy City. 

Lastly, that all the Saints and Holy Men of God are from the Holy 
City, and Adam and Moses and Joseph, and the great company of the 
Prophets of the Children of Israel all left by testament the command that 
they should be buried in the Holy City. 


The labours of the French Orientalist, M. Barbier de Meynard, and 
the patronage of the Société Asiatique, have made the most amusing of 
Arab chronicles, the “‘ Meadows of Gold” of Mas’(di, accessible to all, In 
nine octavo volumes of moderate size we have on every page the text, 
and below it the French translation, so that all who run may read. Mas’Qdi 
penned his “Meadows of Gold” in the year 943 after Christ (a.H. 332), 
and though he has given no detailed description of Jerusalem, or the 
Temple Area, there are some incidental notices of the buildings here, which 


are of capital importance in our investigations. In the following extract — 


we have, if I mistake not, the earliest reference by an Arab author to the 
Church of the Resurrection, or Holy Sepulchre, which the Muslim by a 
designed corruption of the word Kay&mah (Anastasis) called the Kanisih 
al Kumamah, “ the Church of the Sweepings,” or “ Dunghill.” The well- 
known imposture which is called the Miracle of the Holy Fire, is first 
noticed by the Christian Pilgrim, Bernard the Wise, in a.p. 867. Mas’{idi’s 
testimony, therefore, some eighty years later, that the miracle took 
place in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre of the Christians, a well-known 
place, quite distinct from the Dome of the Rock (which last Mr. Fergusson 
would have us believe was, at that period, known as the Holy Sepulchre), 
seems to me to overturn the foundations of the theory that Constantine’s 
Basilica is the Dome of the Rock. Mas’fidi was sceptical as to the 
miraculous origin of the Fire ; his account is as follows :—* 

“On the 5th day of the (Syrian) month Tishrin I (October) is the 
festival of the Kanisah al Kumimah (Church of the Sepulchre) at Jeru- 
salem. The Christians assemble for this festival from out all lands. For 
on it the Fire from Heaven doth descend among them, so that they kindle 
therefrom the candles. The Muslims also are wont to assemble in great 
crowds to see the sight of the festival. It is the custom also at this time 
to pluck olive leaves. The Christians hold many legends there anent ; but 
the Fire is produced by a clever artifice, which is kept a great secret.” 


' Overhanging Mekka on the west. 2 Mas’ ddi, iii, p. 405. 
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Another passage from the same work is curious as showmg what were 
the Churches in the hands of the Christians in Jerusalem, in a.p. 943, and 
also what were according to Muslim traditions the buildings, afterwards 
the Aksa Mosque and the Church of the Resurrection, in ancient Jewish 
days. After relating the history of the reign of Solomon, Mas’(di 
concludes his chapter with the following paragraph :—' 

“ Tt was Solomon who first built the Holy House, which same is now the 
Aksa Mosque—may Allah bless its precincts! When he had completed 
the building thereof, he set about building a house for his own use ; this 
last is the place that in our own day in called the Kanisah al Kumimah (the 
Church of the Resurrection); it is the largest Church in Jerusalem belonging 
to the Christians. They have also in the Holy City other greatly honoured 
churches besides this one, as for example the Kanisah Sihyfin (the Church 
of Sion), of which David has made mention (in the Psalms) ; and the 
Church known asthe Jismaniyyah.? This last, they say, encloses the tomb 
of David.” 


From the latter half of the tenth century after Christ, and onwards to 
the date of the taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, the descriptions of 
the Holy City by Arab authors become more numerous, and fuller in detail. 
I propose to translate the short notice left us by the Geographer Ibn 
Haukal (a.D. 978=A.H. 367). This personage re-edited and somewhat 
enlarged the work of his predecessor, Istakhri (a.p. 951 = a.u. 340), who 
had written a work to elucidate the charts or maps of the countries of 
Islam (unfortunately no longer extant) of one Balkhi, drawn in the year 
309 A.H., corresponding to 921 of our era. Ibn Haukal furnishes not an 
uncommon example of the method employed in the East for the writing of 
books. To save yourself the trouble of original composition you take an 
earlier author, annotate and add commentary to his work, and bring out 
the plagiarism under your own name. It is as though, instead of editing 
Boswell, Mr. Croker had given us the “Life of Johnson” as his own work, 
suppressing all mention of the original author. 

Thanks to the researches of the learned Dutch orientalist, M. de 


'Goeje, Ibn Haukal and Istakhri and Balkhi are all now set in their proper 


places, and we have the two first edited in Arabic separately (although 
Tbn Haukal includes for the most part, and is a repetition merely, with 
augmentations, of Istakhri), in the “ Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabic- 
orum,” Vols. I and IT. 
The description of Jerusalem is as follows :—* 
“The Holy City is nearly as large as Al Ramlah (the capital of the 
1 Mas’ Adi, i, p. 111. 
2 Jismadniyyah is the Arabic corruption of the name Gethsemane. The original 
name has the meaning of Garden of the Olive-press, while Jisminiyyah in 


Arabic has the signification of “the Incarnation,” and commemorates a different 


incident in our Lord’s history. 
8 Vol. II, Ibn Haukal, p. 111, corresponding to the section in vol. I, p. 57, of 
Istakhri. 
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province of Filastin). It is a city perched high on the hills, and you have 
to go up to it from all sides. There is here a Mosque, a greater than which 
does not exist in all Islim. The main building (which is the Aksa 
Mosque) occupies the south-western angle of the Mosque (Area, or Noble 
Sanctuary), and covers about half the breath of the same.’ The remainder 
of the Haram Area is left free, and is nowhere built over, except in the 
part around the Rock. At this place there has been raised a stone (terrace) 
like a platform, of great unhewn blocks, in the centre of which, covering 
the Rock, is a magnificent Dome. The Rock itself is about breast high 
above the ground, its length and breadth being about equal, that is to say, 
some ten ells and odd, by the same across. You may descend into its 
interior by steps as though going down to a cellar (sarddéb), through a 
door measuring some five ells by ten. The interior is neither square nor 
round, and is above a man’s stature in height. 

“In all Jerusalem there is no running water, excepting what comes 
from springs, that can be used to irrigate the fields, and yet it is the most 
fertile portion of Filastin, 

“In the City* is the MihrAb of the Prophet David, a tall edifice built of 
stone, which, by measurement and calculation, 1 should say reached a 
height of fifty ells, and was thirty ells inthe breadth. On its summit is an 
erection like a cell (Awjrah), which is the Mihrab mentioned by Allah—may 
he be exalted! (in the words of the Kuran,’ ‘Hath the Story of the two 
pleaders reached thee, when they mounted the walls of David’s Mihrab? ») 
When you come up to the Holy City from Ar Ramlah this is the first 
building that catches the eye, and you see it above the other houses of the 
town. In the Noble Sanctuary, too, are many other venerated Mihrabs 
dedicated to other of the celebrated prophets.” 


Of far greater importance, however, than the short notice of Ibn 
Haukal—Istakhri, are the two very complete descriptions left by the 
Arab geographer, Mukaddasi (4.p. 985) and the Persian traveller, Nasiri- 
Khusrau (A.p. 1046) who wrote, respectively, a century, and half a century 
before the first Crusade. The account left us by the first of these, 
Mukaddasi, I have already translated for the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text 
Society, and that given by the Persian will, I believe, very shortly appear 
in English dress, published under the same auspices. I need, therefore, 
only refer my readers to the rapidly increasing numbers of the “ Pilgrims ” 
for all details ; but an incidental notice in Mukaddast, seems to me suffi- 
ciently important to justify my quoting the passage from my translation. 
I conclude these notes with this passage which proves beyond a doubt that 

1 See 2 and U of the Plan. 

* Ibn Haukal says, “In the Haram Area (Al Masjid),” 
sight, or an addition by a later hand. 

3 Chapter XXXVIII, 20. 

* P. 22 of my translation ; p. 159 of the Text edited by M. de Goeje. 


but this is an over- 
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the Arabs of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries of our era had before 
their eyes both the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the Dome of the 
Rock, two perfectly distinct buildings, one Christian, one Muslim, totally 
distinct in position, in plan, and in purpose. 

After giving a long description of the great Omeyyad Mosque at 
Damascus, Mukaddasi has the following remarks :— 

“ Now one day I said, speaking to my father’s brother, “O my Uncle, 
verily it was not well of the Khalif Al Walid to expend so much of the 
wealth of the Muslims on the Mosque at Damascus. Had he expended 
the same on making roads, or for Caravanserais, or in the restoration of 
the Fortresses, it would have been more fitting and more excellent of him.” 
But my uncle said to me in answer, “O, my little son, you have not 
understanding ! Verily Al Walid was right, and he was prompted to do 
a worthy work. For he beheld Syria to be a country that had long been 
occupied by the Christians, and he noted herein the beautiful churches 
still belonging to them, so enchantingly fair, and renowned for their 
splendour ; even as are the Kumamah (the Church of the Holy Sepulchre) 
and the Churches by Lydda and Edessa. So he sought to build for 
the Muslims a Mosque that should prevent their regarding these, and 
that should be unique and a wonder to the world. And in like manner 
is it not evident how the Khalif ’Abd al Malik, noting the greatness of 
the Dome of the Kum4mah and its magnificence, was moved lest it should 
dazzle the minds of the Muslims, and hence erected, above the Rock, the 
Dome which now is seen there ?” 


NOTES FROM THE QUARTERLY STATEMENTS, 1886-7. 


October, 1886. 


Page 170. Holes in dolmens and menhirs also are well known to archzeo- 
logists. There is a known case where good faith has been sworn by 
joining hands through the hole in a menhir. Cup hollows also occur 
surrounded by circular trenches cut on flat rocks on hill-tops. These 
might contain rain-water, dew, or libations such as were commonly poured 
on rocks, as mentioned in the Old Testament. The account in the Zenda- 
vesta of the ceremony of purifying after contact with a dead body suggests 
an explanation of these hollows and circles. The man to be purified, we 
there read, used to pass from circle to circle and was sprinkled with water 
and gomez (the sacred Persian mixture) from the holes. The holes and the 
circles round them were made for the purpose according to measurements: 
detailed in the Vendidad. 

Page 173. The capital found at Ascalon is evidently Byzantine. Brick- 
work like that at Ascalon occurs in the Byzantine walls at Constantinople 
about Justinian’s time. I found similar brickwork also in the ruins of 
Kadesh, near Tell Neby Mendeh. 
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Page 185. The Arab marriage custom here noted is interesting in 

connection with the survival of “Marriage by Capture,” which Sir J. 

Lubbock and other antiquaries believe to be traceable in many countries. 
Page 198. The investigations of the supposed second aqueduct to the 

Virgin’s Pool do not seem to have led to the proof of its existence, nor do 

I think it at all likely that a second aqueduct would have been cut, as there 

could not have been any apparent use for it. The wall in Shaft B does 

not seem to have belonged to an aqueduct. Shaft A produced no results. 
Shaft C showed a surface channel of which there used to be many on this =e 
hill, but it is not shown to have gone to the Virgin’s Pool. The idea that 

a the roof of the existing Siloam tunnel is not of rock, but of slabs, with 
4 “hardly a joint visible,” does not seem to me tenable. I examined the 
F roof carefully throughout, and believe it to be entirely of live rock. It 
* is never flat, as it would be if of covering slabs. Boys may have been 
¢ employed to excavate the narrowest part, but in this the roof is, I think, 
most certainly rock-cut, Perhaps Mr. Schick may be able to go and see 


for himself, 

I think it would be very useful to continue excavations along the eh 
aqueduct which leads westwards from the Poolof Siloam. Itsend has not ¥ 
yet been traced, and it may lead to some pool now hidden, perhaps the Ls 


“Dragon Well” of Nehemiah. Ancient medieval maps—correctly or 
not—show such a reservoir. 

Page 200. The derivation of Tell es Safi from Saph is interesting. Safi 
is, however, spelt with Sad and Saph with Samech, though, as I have before 
said, the S sounds in Syrian Arabic are not entirely distinguished, and a, 
moreover, Saph is probably not a Semitic word. 

Page 204, I thoroughly agree with Rev. H. G. Tomkins as to the survival 
of old Pagan names of deities in the modern town and village nomenclature 
iJ of Palestine, but great caution is necessary in such an inquiry. I doubt if 
any Deir, or “monastery,” preserves a really old name (though we have of 
course Deir Bal). Deir Tammeis may be a corruption of the Latin Thomas, 
and it is remarkable that Tammuz (spelt with Zain, be it observed, not 
with S) isa name never found on Pheenician texts, although the Phoenicians 
of worshipped Tammuz. The fact is, the word is not Semitic. 

Wj As to Sutech, Chabas (“ Voyage d’un Egyptien,” p- 344) denies that Set 


b Was ever sonamed. However this be, the word Sutuh (abu) does not 


seem properly to represent Sutech, and it is a very common word for a 
‘Se piece of flat ground. We must content ourselves with N eby Shit for Set, 
- I think, and I should be disposed to confine the inquiry entirely to Villages 
and Ruins. The names of the natural features of Palestine, as a rule, are 
modern. As a contribution I would suggest that Bidieh, a place the name 
of which long puzzled me, is named from Bed, or Beda, a Phoenician god 
e., well known from inscriptions. Salchah also (Deut. iii, 10) may be named 
* from the god Silek. 
. I am convinced that several of my derivations which Professor Palmer 
cut out in editing my name lists will stand fire in connection with this 
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inquiry, and are more likely to be right than derivations from dictionary 
Arabic. Others of my derivations which Professor Palmer adopted have the 
same tendency. I hope to have time to investigate this interesting question 
further, and have referred to it in “Syrian Stone Lore,” p. 32. 


January, 1887. 


Page 35. The inscriptions here figured are in the Karmathian 
character. 

Page 37. As to Hippos, see Neubauer’s “Geography of the Talmud ” 
(1868), p. 239, where he suggests that the Semitic name was Susitha. In this 
connection it seems to me that it would be interesting to inquire whether 
the Greek nomenclature of Palestine generally was, not always original, 
but represented a translation in some cases of the Semitic. This seems to 
have been the case at Eleutheropolis, or the “city of free men,” as we see 
from Jerome, Beth Gubrin was the “city of heroes,” and these heroes were 
supposed to have been Horim, or Horites, because of the caves ; but the later 
translation of Horim was “free men,” and hence the Greek. This is not a 
speculation of my own, but can be shown from the ancient notices of the 
place. 

Page 48. In support of Professor H. Lewis’s views as to the original 
Aksa, I may note that I saw what I took to be foundations of pillars east of 
the present east wall of the Mosque on the surface. It would be worth 
while to have these examined and planned. I believe I once had some 
measurements, but cannot find them. ) 

Page 55. The new tomb at Kolonieh is very interesting, but I doubt 
if it can be as old as the third century. The forms of the letters in the 
text suggest a somewhat later date. 

Page 57. The reason why I do not write again as to the “City of 
David” is that my views were published in 1878, “Handbook to the 
Bible,” pp. 336-340. I have seen nothing to make me alter my views in 
any substantial degree. I never claimed that the “ City of David” was a 
term equivalent to Jerusalem generally, but only that it meant—as one 
would naturally suppose—the City of David’s time. Fifteen years of con- 
troversy have shown me that the result always is that the disputants retain 
their opinions, and of course there could be no controversy if there was 
nothing to be said on one side. 

I would beg leave, however, to remark that we should perhaps make a 
distinction between the various Biblical books in treating the question, 
It is universally allowed that the Books of Samuel are older than Kings, 
and that Chronicles belong to the time of Ezra at earliest. Is it certain 
that the words City of David are used always with the same meaning ? 

I have never denied that a Royal Palace and a Royal Burial-place on 
Ophel existed, and it would be interesting to find traces of the latter, which 
excavation might lead us to. I doubt, however, if David, Solomon, and 
the more famous kings were buried here. ‘The field of burial of the 
Kings,” “The Garden of Uzzah,” near Solomon’s Palace on Ophel, was, I 
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think, a different place from the “Tombs of the Kings of Israel,” into 
which we know unworthy kings were denied admission. Yet this “ field 
of burial” was, in a sense, the “ Sepulchres of David” since the unworthy 
kings were his descendants. 

We know that Solomon’s palace was not in the City of David ; and we 
know that Millo, a place round which a wall was built, was in the City of 
David. The Greek renders Millo by Akra, and I think there is no doubt 
whatever that Akra was where Sir C. Warren places it, viz., west of the 
Temple: therefore the City of David was west of the Temple. I cannot 
see how we can get out of this, and in such case my site for the tombs of 
the Great Kings becomes possible. I only differ from Sir C. Warren in 
supposing that the Upper City also should be included in the name City 
of David, as well as its synonym Zion—which by the bye has lately been 
thought to be also a synonym of Jebus (“the sunny * =“ the dry ”). 

The Book of Chronicles does not say that the wall of Manasseh was 
built “round” the City of David. It says, on the contrary, “ outside” 
the City of David. The result of the theory which places David’s capital 
on the little narrow sloping spur of Ophel dominated by the natural 
fortress of the Upper City which has a deep natural fosse all round it is 
that the names Zion, Millo, Ophel, City of David, and Akra, are all crowded 
into this little slope, and the rest of the site of Jerusalem is left without 
any ancient nomenclature. Now to me it seems unimportant where the 
words City of David arejwritten on the map, so long as it is agreed that 
the Upper City formed the main part of David’s capital. It is the express 
opinion of Josephus that this was the case, and I agree in thinking with 
Sir C. Warren that the modern understanding of the incidental reference 
in Nehemiah is not enough to upset the opinion of Josephus. This is the 
really important question, Was David’s capital a city or only a little village 
on Ophel? and my contention in this respect seems to be admitted at all 
events by H. B.S. W. Jebus is described as a strongly fortified town, 
standing a siege and confident of its impregnability. No engineer, I think, 
would be able to agree that a fortress could have stood on Ophel south of 
the Temple, seeing that it was commanded by the Upper City. The 
proximity of Ophel to the Spring of Gihon seems to have no bearing on 
the question, as I have before pointed out, because fortresses in Palestine 
are often far away from the nearest spring. Moreover, it is quite possible 
that the Hammém esh Shefa may have been running in David’s time above 
ground. As to the aqueduct to the “west side of the City of David,” that, 
1 think, has at last been discovered running from Siloam along the south 
slope of the Upper City westwards, and it ought to be followed to its end. 

C. R. ConpDER. 

Note.—Plato distinguishes three forms of human thought—Fancy, Opinion, 


and Knowledge (see Menon, 99). Fancy is represented by Pilgrim diaries, Opinion 
by the controversies, but Knowledge by the results of exploration. 
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NOTES ON PERROT AND CHIPIEZ’S “HISTOIRE 
DE L’ART.” 


Vou. IV.—Sarpinia, JupEA, AND Asta MINor. 


Tue influence of the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund is seen by 
its reproduction in such books as the above. MM. Perrot and Chipiez 
have added a volume to their valuable set of books on Ancient Art, in 
which a large amount of information and many plates are derived from the 
Memoirs of the Palestine Survey, and from such works as the “ Recovery 
of Jerusalem,” “Heth and Moab,” &. As this book will no doubt be 
much read by those who have followed the Palestine Exploration Fund 
work, I venture to put down a few notes which occur to me in reading it. 

Page 180. The plan of the Royal Quarries given in the Jerusalem 
volume Portfolio seems to be forgotten, only the rough sketch in the 
Quarterly Statement being noticed. 

Page 185. Nothing is said in speaking of the dressing of the Haram 
stones of the peculiar criss-cross tooling which is found on them and at 
Hebron, but not on other drafted masonry—e.g., Baalbek and ’Arak el 
Emir. This tooling is distinctive. 

Page 197. The Golden Gate is here supposed to have been named by 
a mistranslation of the Greek (Acts iii, 3), “ Beautiful Gate.” Tradition has, 
however, always placed the latter on the west side of the Haram, where it 
is noticed by many medizeval writers. 

Page 199. Ido not understand why Dr. Chaplin’s statement as to the 
“Stone of Foundation” is called “quite a gratuitous conjecture.” The 
Mishnah is regarded by M. Perrot as of considerable authority, and the 
Mishnah says distinctly that the Stone of Foundation was visible in the 
Holy of Holies of Herod’s Temple. The passage, 1 Kings vi, 15, does not 
contradict this, since it refers to Solomon’s Temple. 

Page 208. M. Perrot seems to think that the central part of the east 
and west Haram walls may be as old as Solomon, but it appears certain 
that at least all the east wall is of one period to the Golden Gate. He also 
speaks of the north-east angle, apparently overlooking the fact that, as far 
as we know, there is no ancient corner at this point. 

Page 211. The unpublished drawings of the Palace of Hyrcanus 
which { prepared in 1883 show that the style was not purely Greek. The 
central pillars had most remarkable capitals, more like Egyptian style 
than any other ; but, as far as I know, unique. 

Page 214. M. Perrot speaks of three ancient Gateways on the west 
Haram wall as now known, but including that of Tank, No. xxx, there are 
four. 
Page 226. It is matter of opinion whether Ezekiel’s description 
should be applied toSolomon’s Temple. M. Perrot’s plan is not unlike that 
in the Speaker’s Commentary, but to me it seems doubtful if the Temple 
of Solomon had as many cloisters as that described by Ezekiel. The 
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Rabbinical writers certainly held that Ezekiel’s Temple never existed, 
though in some particulars its plan was carried out by Herod. 

Page 239. The Mishnah can hardly be said to be much later than 
Josephus, and seems to have founded its description on the accounts of 
eye-witnesses of the Herodian temple. 

Page 273. The wall discovered by De Vogtié east of the Cathedral 
of the Holy Sepulchre cannot be considered as old as the Haram masonry. 
The stones are quite differently dressed, and the wall appears to have 
belonged to the Basilica of Constantine. 

Page 277. I do not understand on what grounds M. Perrot refers 
drafted masonry to Solomon. We do not know of its use in Pheenicia 
before the Greek age, and it may have been introduced into Palestine 
during that age. 

Page 284-5. It is much to be regretted, I think, that the fanciful 
restorations of Jewish tombs by Cassas should be reproduced. They 
resemble no known monument existing in Palestine, and seem to be 
entirely impossible. 

Page 305-6. It would have been well perhaps to have referred to the 
discoveries of Lenormant as to the meaning and derivation of the word 
Cherub, which is purely Semitic, and has nothing probably to do with the 
Aryan Gryps. 

Page 308. The coin attributed to Jaddua bears no name or date. It 
is usually thought to belong to the coinage of Simon the Hasmonean, and 
it is not known that Jaddua struck any coins. 

Page 334. I am unable to trace any authority for the restoration of 
Solomon’s brazen altar with steps, which were not allowed by the Law. 

Page 340. Pierotti is not a very good authority to quote as to Hebron. 
There is no allusion to the account of the Hebron mosque as explored 
when the Royal Princes visited the same, when it was shown that there is 
a double chamber under the fioor, not in two storeys, but on one level. 

Page 349. The Tomb at Tibneh, once thought to be Joshua’s, belongs, 
I should say, to the Greek period. 

Page 350. The cornice of the so-called “ Egyptian tomb” appears to 
have just the same profile as that of the tombs of Absalom and Zechariah. 
It should be noted also that a similar profile occurs on the inner side of 
the Hebron Haram wall at the top. It seems clear that this profile was 
in use among the Jews of the Herodian age, and is only remotely con- 
nected with Egypt. 

Page 354. I venture to differ as to the supposed ancient Hebrew text 
on the same monument. I carefully examined the marks in question, and 
have copied them (see Jerusalem Volume of “ Memoirs”). I do not think 
they are letters at all, nor does there seem any clear indication that the 
door has been made higher at a later period. I believe the monument 
in question to date about the Christian era. 

Page 361. M.Guérin’s views as to the supposed Tomb of the Maccabees 
were not supported by further exploration. The monument appears to be 
a Byzantine Christian building, as shown by M. Clermont-Ganneau. 
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Page 364. It is hardly possible to suppose the tombs south of WAdy 
Rabiby to be very ancient, as a rule. Many are Christian, and one of the 
most important dates from the eighth century. 

Page 378. M. Perrot does me the honour to reproduce seven of my 
drawings of dolmens, but he does not refer to the curious stone cireles in 
Moab called Hadr, which are as important as the other rude stone monu- 
ments discovered by my party in 1881-2. Itisalso curious that in speaking 
of the ancient fortresses of Palestine, M. Perrot never once describes any 
of the Tells, which are among the most important of ancient remains in 
Palestine, some of which have been excavated by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund explorers, and a great many others described. , 

Page 383. It is perhaps doubtful if the great foundation stones under 
the walls of Justinian’s fortress on Gerizim are the oldest remains on the 
summit. The sacred rock seems to me to be the really ancient centre on 
the mountain, resembling the “ earth fast” stones which, like the dolmens, 
were altars among the Celts. The cup hollow in this rock is very remark- 
able. The Samaritans say it marks the site of the Laver of Joshua’s Temple 
on the mountain, but it is perhaps an old libation hollow like many found 
in Syria and in Europe. 

Page 407. The proposed restoration of the Temple and Palace of 
Solomon by Stade shows by its contour that foundations of 40 feet in 
depth would be required. This is due chiefly to the Temple being too 
far west, the Sakhrah being made the site of the Altar. If as in my 
proposed restoration of Herod’s Temple the Sakhrah is placed in the Holy 
of Holies, it will be found that only 2 or 3 feet of foundation are required 
any where. 

Page 409. M. Perrot says Solomon’s throne “ would hardly have been 
noticed” at Tyre, Babylon, Nineveh, or Memphis. Yet Sennacherib thought 
Hezekiah’s ivory throne worthy of notice in his historical tablet. 

Page 434. The sketch of the pottery goddess of Gezer from a drawing 
by C. F. T. Drake, has been idealised by the artist. It may be true that 
the pictures of the Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs are “ mediocre ” 
compared with his beautiful sketches, but the first thing desirable in 
archeological drawings is faithful representation. Mr. Drake’s picture was 
faithful and complete. 

Page 441. There is evidence in Pheenician inscriptions and in monu- 
mental town names that Chemosh was not exclusively a Moabite deity. 

Page 450. The sketches of the Moabite pottery are slight. The 
Palestine Exploration Fund possesses a collection of water-colour draw- 
ings and photographs of them. I may be allowed to note that these objects 
were discovered or produced just at the time when I first went out to 
Palestine in 1872, and though I reported fully on them, I did not consider 
myself competent to pronounce on their character, since I had not that “long 
experience ” with which M. Perrot has done me the honour to credit me. 
As to the Shapira MS., it was first denounced by Neubauer, then simul- 

taneously (to a day) by M. Clermont-Ganneaun and by myself. I do not even 
now feel certain that some genuine articles may not have given the idea 
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of the pottery figures to the forgers, and this view was held by others 
also. 

Page 455. Mr. Baker Greene’s view as to the meaning of the names 
Melek Safa and Melek Set seems to me very probable in face of the 
numerous inscriptions on which the name Melek, or Moloch, appears in 
conjunction with other names of deities. Set also we know to have been 
a name for a deity of Egypt and of the Hittites. 

Page 460. The collections at No. 1, Adam Street, and at South 
Kensington, show that it was hardly the case that the English explorers 
“did not take the trouble” to collect ancient glass found in the excavations. 

Page 465. The idea that the cartouche Yutah Malek represents the 
King of Judah, hardly agrees with the fact that it belongs to a purely 
geographical list, and has the determinative of place. It represents rather 
the town Jehud (el Yehtidtyeh). 

Page 494. The discovery of a well-formed hare on the lion of Marash 
shows that I was right in supposing this hieroglyphic to have been used 
in the Syrian hieroglyphs. The Egyptian figure of the hare represents 
the rising sun. 

Page 504. M. Perrot does not see “how Captain Conder can deny” 
that the Egyptian picture of Kadesh gives ‘the idea of a lake. His own 
picture seems to show that the Lake of Kades (or Homs) cannot be intended, 
There are bridges over it from both sides, and if the site were in a lake at 
Tell el Baheirah, these would have been each 3-mile long. The Hittites 
might have tried to drive across the stream which surrounds the site where 
the name Kades is still found, as they are shown doing in the picture. 
They would not have tried to drive to a town a mile away in the water. 
The only reason adduced why Tell el Baheirah should be the site of Kadesh 
is the existence of the lake, I have shown that the lake was formed by 
building the Roman dam. The site where the ancient name is found is the 
proper site to examine. I do not think there is any indication that there 
was a town of importance on Tell el Baheirah, nor do TI see any sound 
reason for supposing it to be the site of Kadesh. 

In a note on p. 806, M. Perrot, however, is induced by M. Ary Renan 
to look more favourably on my view as to Kadesh. Ido not think, however, 
it is correct to speak of the island in the lake as so very small, although it 
is absent from M. Perrot’s reproduction of my sketch Survey of the Lake. 
The argument as to the lake being formed by the barrage I put forward 
in 1881, and published in “ Heth and Moab.” M. Perrot seems to have 
overlooked this and other arguments, which he attributes to M. Ary Renan, 
who visited the spot in 1886. It is surely a mistake to say that Robinson 
placed Kadesh on the Tell el Baheirah, for Robinson apparently knew 
nothing about Kadesh. He did not visit the lake, and he says he did 
not know why Abu el Feda called it Kedes (“Later Biblical Researches,” 
p- 549). 

A good deal that M. Perrot has written may perhaps be reconsidered 
in connection with the reading of the so-called Hittite texts, 
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SrupeEnts of the Great Map of Western Palestine being invited to send 
notes of any identifications which suggest themselves, I beg to report the 
following, noted this winter. The argument for the survey identification 
of Kiriath Iearim given at pp. 114, 115, of “Twenty-one Years’ Work” 
(and in the “ Memoirs”) seems conclusive. One point, however, seems to 
have escaped notice, which may be held to settle the question. In Joshua 
xv, 60, one of the groups of cities pertaining to the tribe of Judah is given 
in these words, “ Kiriath Baal, which is Kiriath Iearim, and Rabbah, two 
cities with their villages.” Now within a mile of Khurbet ’Zrma, on the 
same southern side of the main wddy, but across a small side valley, the 
map gives another ruin of apparently equal size and importance, Khurbet 
Rab’a, “The ruin of Raba.” Thus we find in close juxtaposition the two 
cities of Iearim and Rabbah, “ two cities with their villages;” and that it 
is so proves the survey identification of Kiriath Iearim to be right. True, 
in the Hebrew, Rabbah is AQ5 Ff, Ha Rabah, the mighty or the 
populous ; while the modern Arabic name corresponds to a Hebrew form, 
yon: Ral’a, a four-sided enclosure, whence the suggestion “arbour” 
or “ summer-house ” in the Name Lists, p. 309. This variation, however, 
meets a ready explanation in Professor Palmer’s words in the Preface of 
Name Lists, which may be quoted in full, as a second application of them 
is presently to be made. Some Arabic topographical names, he says, are 
survivals of older Hebrew names, “ either quite meaningless in Arabic, or 
having an Arabic form in which the original sound is perhaps more or less 
preserved, but the sense entirely lost. In some instances the modern local 
form represents the Hebrew with scarcely any change. In others, again, 
the older form has grown into an intelligible Arabic word, simélar in sound, 
but quite different in meaning.” The second application of these words 
gives a like justification of the survey identification of Eben-ezer at Deir- 
Aban, a name which commemorates the “stone,” but not the “ help.” 

_ In the valley, at the foot of Deir Aban, the Map places Bir ez Zer’a, 
“the well of the sown corn” (Name Lists, p. 292). That no doubt would 
be in Hebrew yy} 79, the seed, or, the sown ; while the monument given 
by Samuel (1 Sam. vii, 12) is designated Zhen ez ’Zer, Spy 7, the stone 
of the help. Considering the quiescent nature of the letter sy the two 
words are, in sound, practically identical, and it may well be that in Deir 
Abdn and Bir ez Zer’a, the complete name Zben-ezer has survived. 

I anticipate that the Great Map will yield many similar corroborations 


of the conclusions of the Survey. 
Watrer Mixer, B.A. 
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Wuen I was last autumn digging in order to discover, if possible, the 
first canal of Siloam, the workpeople told me that there were some inte- 
resting rock-hewn tombs, with a curious stone curve down the valley on 
its slope, about fifteen or twenty minutes’ distant. I took little notice of 
the story, as they always speak in such terms about localities, and when 
one goes to visit them they are found to have no interest. But always 
when meeting me in town they repeated the same thing, so I resolved one 
day to go down with a few assistants and the necessary instruments for 
measuring, a level, with candles, &c. I was guided into the WAdy Yasul 
marked on the large map. We passed Bir Eyub and ’Ain Lozeh, went 
over the foot of the hill, and entered into the Wady Yasul, coming 
down from the western height, east of the Bethlehem road ; going up a few 
minutes in the same, and crossing, ascending on its southern slope about 
the third part of its height, there is a cliff of soft rock, and in it some rock- 
hewn tombs. The first (or eastern) has a cave-like opening, 7 feet wide, 
and more than a man’s height, hewn in a square, formed like a gate ; on 
its eastern shoulder isan inscription engraved. It is in Arabic : “There is 
no God but God, and Muhammed is the Apostle of God.” Entering, one 
is in a square room (14 feet by 10 feet, and about 9 feet high), with straight 
walls and nearly horizontal (slightly arched) ceiling ; in the south-west 
corner is, on the bottom, a hole, or well-mouth, with a few steps in it, so 
that one may be able to go down: it is about 5 feet (or more) deep, 
extending nearly under the whole bottom of the room, and a small water 
conduit comes down the brow of the hill, and entering under the door 


into the mouth of the well (see No. 1). 


_ Opposite the entrance door, in the southern wall, is another small door, 


| PLAN OF ROCK-HEWN TOMB. 
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with a recess to receive a closing slab, and, inside, marks of the hinges and 
the bolt of a once existing movable door, leading into another square room 
(9 feet 4 inches by 9 feet 10 inches). It seemed as if it had been at one 
time the lodging of a living man, and not a sepulchre for depositing dead 
bodies ; near the bottom, on the east wall, there is in the middle a door- 
opening of another square room (about 7 feet by 7 feet), with a great 
mass of bones and mould: its ceiling is about 3 feet lower situated than 
that of the lodging room, also is its ceiling towards west declining down- 
wards. It may be, as I suppose, that from it a door may lead to other 
rooms inside, as by pointed lines shown in the plan; but this is only 
supposition, and cannot be proved until the room is cleared. When 
coming out in the open air again, and going westwards, we come 11 feet 
from the large entrance to another one, partly destroyed, 9 feet wide and 
still about 4 feet deep, and of the height of a man. In the entrance 
are recesses outside to take up the closing stone slab, and entering, 
one comes to a square room, 9 feet wide by 11 feet 10 inches long, 
and in the middle 8 feet 6 inches high, the ceiling slightly arched, and 
the full height only in the centre part, as on three sides there is left a 
stone bench, 2} feet broad and 2 feet 2 inches high; level with its top 
are on these three sides loculi, or single tombs, three on each side. 
These loculi are 7 feet deep, 1 foot 8 inches wide, and 2 feet high, on 
the top rounded ; in front of each is a square, 4 inches deep recesses to 
take up the closing slab. Towards the south, by having broken out the 
dividing wall, two are now connected and made one small room, 5 feet 
wide and 6 feet long, and the bottom lowered to the level of the 
bottom of main room, and a trench through the bench cut to it, so that 
the middle opening represents a door of 4 feet high ; this inner and small 
room is full of bones and mould. The third (the western) opening on this 
side is rather a passage and not a tomb (or tomb behind tomb, as one 
thinks first), for the first part has three steps, and they themselves are a 
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little sloping. It has the width of the others, and is 5 feet 6 inches long, 
and is like another opening 2 feet high, and a little narrower, going in 
5 feet, bottom and ceiling sloping down. Its end is a rock, but has a little 
hole, by which one can see that the wall is only 24 inches thick—whether 
broken accidentally when the passage was made or on purpose, I cannot 
say. What one sees when looking through the hole is the most important 
thing of all. There stands across before the thin rock wall a large smooth 
coffin-shaped stone (see No. 2). The hole and all is too narrow for a 
man to put in his arm, only his hand ; but by a thin iron rod with hooks 
on both ends I could ascertain that the sarcophagus, if it is one, or rather 
its cover, is 6 feet long ; the one side of the cover is 2 feet, and from the 
edge of that down to the bottom where it stands, 2 feet 10 inches, but it 
may be more, as there between the stone and the wall may have in the very 
narrow space accumulated some earth. Pushing the iron rod of 5 feet long 
to the right and left it touched no wall, nor the roof of the room in which 
the sarcophagus stands. It must be of some larger size. I have also to 
say that although I clearly saw the edge caused by the perpendicular side 
of the sarcophagus and its sloping top, I could not observe any joint, so, if 
there is one, it must be lower down than the hole permitted to see. All 
the work hewn in the rock described in the above is as nicely and correctly 
done as it is in rock tombs round about Jerusalem, except in the tombs 
of the kings. 

The question now arises, Where is the access to this room with the 
sarcophagus, and in what way was it brought in? Once there was found a 
similar one in such a rock-hewn tomb room, with a little door, through 
which it could not have been brought in ; I found a large hole in the top 
or roof of the room, and so it might be here. I levelled, therefore, and 
measured exactly, but the mass of rock and earth is so great that I hardly 
think it possible to get access to the room by digging a shaft down to it 
(see No. 2). So I think very probably the access might be through the 
lodging-room, as I have called it (see above), when all the bones and mould 
are taken out. It is curious that an extra passage was made to the hole, 
through which it might be seen, and one gets the idea that here was a kind 
of oracle. People came, perhaps, to the hole and asked their questions or 
uttered their prayers, and inside the inhabitant of the lodging-room might 
go secretly there and give answers. It may be that originally the first part 
of the passage was a common loculus, like the others. But later on, when 
some illustrious man was put there in a sarcophagus in the neighbouring 
room, it was found best to get an easy access, although still separated by a 
rock wall, to the holy relic, and the second part and the steps were then made. 

In case it would be found interesting enough to ascertain more details 
of the stone and the mysterious room, I think by breaking off from the 
rock—i.e., enlarging the hole upwards—it might be made very likely so wide 
that a man might go in and thoroughly search the room. It may be that 
there are even other tombs or sarcophagi, and at least found the place of 
entrance to it. Before I hear from you on this matter I will do nothing, 


as it is not a pleasant thing to disturb tombs. Yet by the suggested way 
there will be no disturbing. 
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The inscription, being Arabic, says nothing than the usual expressions 
of the Moslems, and the name of the Wady Yasul may derive from the 
man or Moslem Sheikh, once residing in these rooms, considered by his 
fellow believers to be a messenger or Apostle. The tombs and excavations 


ms are not Mohammedan, but Jewish, in later times only used by a Moslem ; 
: and even this is now forgotten. 

iS The water-pipes mentioned in 2 Sam. v 8, probably” refer to a sub- 

terranean channel near the citadel of David, for we find in the Jerus. 


Talmud (Tractat Nasir, chap. ix, § 4), that such a channel existed close 
by the sepulchres of the kings, and terminated at the brook of Kedron. 
Jerome, in accordance with the rabbinical explanation, renders the clause, 
“et tetigisset domatum fistulas.” 

Tt is still a matter of speculation where the ancient City of David was 
situated, and whether the flight of steps in the rock discovered by the 
Anglican Bishop below the English cemetery are the remains of those 
mentioned by Nehem. iii, 15, as. going down from the City of David. 
Supposing the ancient, like the modern, Zion was S.W., why does it say in 
Psalm xlviii, 2, “Mount Zion on the sides of the north?” Sir Charles 
Warren’s and the Rev. John Forbes’s theory, that Zion was identical with 
the northern hill, Acra, has some support by Josephus (“ Ant.,” xii and 
Pee xiii), who calls the stronghold of Zion dpa, and the Syrian fortress on 
Bi Mount Zion is called Acra in the Maccabean books (1 Mace. iv, 60; i, 35; 
o- aa ii, 31). We meet again with Acra as a denomination of Zion in the very 

. ancient Talmudic book, “ Megillath Taanith,” chap. ii (this book is some- 
times quoted by the Talmud, and was compiled anterior to the time of 
Josephus). We may therefore venture to suggest that Zion was not an 
isolated fortress, but included a large part of the city. Yet the royal 
tombs were in the near vicinity of the Temple (Ezek. xliii, 7-9), and it 
appears from Nehem. iii, 16, that they were on the western side of it. 
Though the burial-place of the Kings of Judah (except Ahaz) was well 
known, until the destruction of the Temple (see J osephus, “ Ant.,” xvi, 7, § 1), 
yet according to the above-quoted Talmudical passage, Tractat Nasir, the 
sepulchres had been removed afterwards from the former burial-place, and 
the problem has now to be solved, where they are at the present time, and 
whether the now called David’s sepulchre is the true one, or merely bears 
its name? The discovery of tombstones seems therefore to be a matter 
of the greatest archzological interest. There is a certain subterranean 
passage mentioned in the Talmud (Tract. Erubin, p. 616), and in other 
ancient records, such as Midrash-rabbah and Midrash Tanchumah 
(on Numb. iii), which was originally excavated by the King Zedekiah, 
____ Jeading from his royal palace northward towards Jericho. This passage 

ras is said to have been twelve miles in length, and was alluded to by 
Jeremiah (chap. xxxix, 4, and lii, 7), and it seems probable that the 
sepulchres of the kings had been removed from their former burial-place, 


which was west of the Temple, into the said passage in the north. 
; C. Scutiex. 


JERUSALEM, January 17th, 1887. 
12 
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MIDDOTH, OR THE MEASUREMENTS OF THE TEMPLE. 
Wirn tHe ComMMENTARY OF RABpBl OBADIAH OF BARTENORA. 


(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Tue altar was thirty-two cubits by thirty-two cubits.'. It rose a cubit, 
and receded a cubit—this was the foundation ;? it was now thirty by 
thirty. It rose five cubits and receded a cubit—this was the circuit ; it 
was now twenty-eight by twenty-eight. The place of the horns occupied 
a cubit on either side; it was now twenty-six by twenty-six. The place 
for the feet of the priests to walk* was a cubit on either side ; it was now 
twenty-four by twenty-four—the place for the fire. Rabbi Jose said “at 
first’ it was only twenty-eight cubits by twenty-eight.” It rose and receded 
according to this measure, [7.¢., in the above-mentioned manner], until the 


1 They brought a square frame made of four boards, each of which was 
thirty-two cubits long. The breadth of each board was a cubit, and this was 
the height of the frame, and they filled it with stones, lime, pitch and melted 
lead, so that it became one solid mass of thirty-two cubits by thirty-two cubits, 
and a cubit high: and this was the foundation. 

2 Tt rose a cubit and receded a cubit. After the foundation had risen to the 
height of a cubit, another frame was brought, the length of each board of which 
was thirty cubits, and the breadth of the board which was the height of the 
frame, was five cubits. This they placed upon the foundation and filled with 
stones, lime, pitch, and lead, like the first, and it adhered to the foundation, and 
became one solid mass of thirty cubits by thirty cubits standing upon the 
foundation. This was called the circuit: it was five cubits higher than the 
foundation, and receded a eubit because it was shorter than the foundation a 
cubit on every side. And again a third frame was brought which was twenty- 
eight cubits by twenty-eight cubits, and three cubits high, and it was placed 
upon the circuit and filled like the first. This was the place for the pile, which 
was the top of the altar. Thus the foundation stood out from the circuit a cubit 
on every side, and the circuit stood out from the place for the pile a cubit on 
every side. Afterwards there was brought a frame of a cubit by a cubit, and 
in height a cubit, and placed upon the corners of the altar, and filled. And 
this was the horn of the altar, and thus for each of the four corners. 

3 In order that it might not be necessary for the priests to go between the 
horns, they left a vacant space of a cubit inside the horns, upon which the feet 
of the priests might walk. 

4 In the days of Solomon the altar measured only twenty-eight cubits by 
twenty-eight, and the receding and rising of the foundation and circuit and place 
of the horns, and place for the going of the feet of the priests were so that the 
place for the pile remained twenty by twenty. 
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place for the fire was twenty by twenty. And when the children of the 

captivity came up, they added to it four cubits on the south and four 

cubits on the west,’ like a gamma ;* as is said’ (Ezekiel xliii, 16), “and the 

altar, twelve cubits long, by twelve broad, square.” It might appear that 
7 it was only twelve by twelve, but when it says “in the four squares 
by thereof,” it is taught that it measured from the middle twelve cubits to 
by every side. And a red line encircled it in the middle,’ to distinguish 

A between the upper bloods® and the lower bloods.” And the foundation 

he extended all along the northern and western sides, and took up on the 

Ie south one cubit, and on the east one cubit." 

La? 

_ 

= 


5 So that its foundation was thirty-two by thirty-two and the place for the 
pile twenty-four by twenty-four. We read “ four cubits on the south, and four 
| : cubits on the west,” and thus it is quoted in the sixth chapter of Zevachim 

f (616). 

5 Likea gamma. The Greek gimel, which resembles our nun reversed. It is 
explained in the place just mentioned that on account of the shitin (which were 
the holes through which the drink-offerings ran down) they added so as to 
extend the altar to the south and to the west. For before in the days of 
Solomon, it was held that the “altar of earth” should be solid like the earth— 
that is, it should not be hollow; and when the drink-offerings were poured upon 
the top of the altar at the south-western corner they ran down from the altar 
upon the pavement and flowed into the cistern which was dug there near to the 
south-western corner close to the altar. It was not in the altar itself, but the 
children of the captivity added to the masonry of the altar, until this cistern was 
taken into the middle of the altar, and the holes at the top of the altar opened 
opposite to it, so that the drink-offerings might run down there. They used 
to say “the drink is like the food.” As the food is consumed upon the altar 
(that is the offerings which are burnt upon the top of the altar), so also the 
drink (that is the drink-offerings) is swallowed by the altar. And the text “an 
altar of earth’’ is expounded that it be joined to the earth, that they should not 
build it upon arches or over cavities. 

7 This is a verse from Ezekiel, who prophesied concerning the measurement of 
the second house [Temple] and of that which is to be in the future. “ And the 
altar twelve :” the measures of the place for the pile are said to be twelve. “In 
the four squares thereof” teaches that from its middle he measured twelve cubits 
to every side: so it was twenty-four by twenty-four. 

8 A red line was made round the altar at its middle, five cubits from the base, 
that is one cubit below the top of the circuit. 

% The blood of a sin-offering of a beast, and a burnt-offering of a fowl which 
was sprinkled above the red line. 

1° The blood of all other offerings, which was sprinkled below the red line. 

1 The whole of the altar was in the portion of Benjamin except one cubit 
(along the south side and one cubit) along the east side which were included in 
the portion of Judah: but the cubit which was on the east did not extend along 
the whole eastern side, for when it reached the north-eastern horn, it was all 
included in the cubit belonging to the horn; and in like manner the cubit taken 
up on the south did not go all along the south, but when it reached the south- 
western horn, it was all close to the horn, a cubit. Thus, three corners of the 
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2, And at the south-western corner” there were two apertures like two 
narrow nostrils, by which the blood poured upon the western" and southern™ 
foundations, might run down,’ and become mixed together in the canal, 
and pass out into the valley of Kedron. 

3. Below, in the pavement at that corner,'* there was a place measuring 
a cubit by a cubit, and a slab of marble in which a ring was fixed, by 
which they went down to the foundation” and cleansed it. And there was 
an incline’* to the south of the altar, thirty-two” cubits long, by sixteen 
broad, and in it on the west was a cavity in which were put the defiled 
sin-offerings of birds.” 

4. Both the stones of the incline and the stones of the altar were from 


altar were in the portion of Benjamin, and the south-eastern corner alone in the 
portion of Judah: and as Jacob blessed Benjamin, saying, ‘“ Benjamin shall 
ravin as a wolf: in the morning he shall devour the prey” (Genesis xlix, 27), 
which is interpreted “in his possession the Sanctuary shall be built” [Targum 
of Onkelos], that which sanctifies the blood must be in no other than the 
portion of Benjamin, and on this account they did not make a foundation tothe 
altar at the south-eastern corner, because it was not in the portion of the 
rayener, and the blood was not sprinkled below the red line at that corner. And 
when they made a square frame for the foundation to fill it with stones, pitch, 
and lead, as we-have said, they put wood or some other substance in that south- 
eastern angle, in order that that angle should not be filled, and afterwards they 
removed the wood and that corner was left void without foundation, And on 
this account the middle part of the altar was called the circuit, because it 
entirely surrounded all the corners, which was not the case with the foundation. 
© Below in the cubit of the foundation were two apertures. 


8 As the remainder of the blood of the sin-offerings, the blood of which was ~ 


sprinkled on the inner altar, after all the sprinklings was poured upon. the 
western foundation. 

“’ The remainder of the blood of those sacrifices whose blood was sprinkled 
upon the outer altar. 

Through those apertures and become mixed together in the canal for water 
which was in the Court, thence pass out into the valley of Kedron. And the 


gardeners bought it from the Gizbarim [or treasurers of the Temple] to manure 
the soil therewith. 

®© The south-western. 

‘7 To the hollow (or pit) which was under the altar opposite the place where 
drink-offerings were poured out. 

'8 Like a sloping bridge. It was made on the south, and by it they ascended 
and descended from the altar, for they might not ascend by steps because it is 
written (Exod. xx, 26) “thou shall not go up by steps unto mine altar.” 

9 Its length was placed from south to north, and its breadth from east to west, 
sixteen cubits. 

*° Like a kind of hollow window, a cubit by a cubit. It was in the incline 
itself and placed on the western side. 12135, rabubahr, is the same as 7232), 


nabubah, as in the passage NM 3133, “ hollow with boards” (Exod. xxvii, 8). 


*! Which remained there until they began to decompose and were afterwards 
taken out to the place of burning. 
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the valley Beth Kerem. They dug below the virgin earth,” and brought 
thence perfect stones upon which iron had not been lifted up. For iron 
a defiles by its touch, and by a scratch, it defiles everything.* If one of the 

ie stones became scratched, it was unlawful, and all the rest were lawful. 
; They whitened them* twice in a year, once at the Passover, and once at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and the Temple once at the Passover. Rabbi 
Judah said® “every Sabbath eve they whitened them with a cloth on 
account of the blood.” They did not plaster them with an iron trowel,” 
least it should touch and defile. For iron was created to shorten the days 
of man, and the altar was created to prolong the days of man: it may not 
be that what shortens be lifted up upon what prolongs. 

5. And there were rings to the north of the altar,* six rows of four 
each (though some say, four rows of six each), upon which they slaughtered 
the holy sacrifices. The place of the slaughterers was to the north of the 
altar, and in it eight small pillars*®® with square planks of cedar wood® upon 
them, and iron hooks were fixed to them,*' three rows to each pillar, upon 
which they hung the beasts and skinned them upon the marble tables 
which were between the pillars. 

6. The laver was between the porch and the altar, drawn towards the 
south. Between the porch and the altar were twenty-two cubits, and 
twelve steps were there, the height of each step half a cubit, and the tread 
“4 a cubit ; a cubit, a cubit, and a landing three cubits ; and a cubit, a cubit, 

: and a landing three cubits ; and the uppermost, a cubit, a cubit, and a 

2 From the valley of Beth Kerem they brought them. 

28 Soil in which they had never before dug. 

24 Any scratch defiled the stones, even though not done by iron. 

2 They whitened them with lime twice a year. 

26 He does not dispute with the first doctor, but adds that on every Sabbath 
eve they wiped them with a cloth on account of the blood. 

*7 He returns to the words of the first doctor, that when they whitened them 
with lime twice in a year they did not plaster them with trowels such as 
builders are accustomed to plaster with. 

8 Because they did not tie the two fore-feet of the continual sacrifices to each 
other, or the two hind-feetto each other (as we are taught in the treatise “Tamid” 
(ch. iv). Johanan the high priest caused twenty-four rings according tothe twenty - 
four courses of the priesthood to be made. They were fixed in the pavement, 

and made like a bow, into which they introduced the neck of the beast at the 
time of slaughtering, and fixed the end of the ring in the ground. And they 
were on the north of the altar because the most holy sacrifices were slaughtered 
on the north. 

2° Low stone pillars. 

# Square pieces of cedar wood were upon the pillars. 

31 A kind of hook (uncinus in the barbarian tongue). They were fixed in those 
planks of cedar, and by them they suspended the beast. 

#2 There were three rows of hooks une above another to each piece to suspend 
therefrom the large or small beasts. 

83. Upon these they washed the inwards, because the marble made the flesh cold 
and preserved it from putrification. 
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| landing four cubits.** Rabbi Judah said the uppermost a cubit, a cubit, 
and a landing five cubits.% 


7. The doorway of the porch was forty cubits high, and twenty cubits 
broad. And five carved oak beams® were above it, the lower one” extended 
beyond the doorway a cubit on either side, the one above it, extended 
beyond it a cubit on either side, so that the uppermost was thirty cubits, 
and a row* of stones was between every two beams. 

8. And beams of cedar were fixed from the wall of the temple to the 
wall of the porch, in order that it should not bulge. And golden chains 
were fixed in the roof of the porch, by which the young priests used to get 


* Thus we read “the height of each step half a cubit,” &c., as Rabbi Baruch 
testifies, that he found in certain ancient corrected manuscripts. This is the 
explanation :—The height of each step was half a cubit. The tread, that is the 
breadth of the step, where the feet trod, was acubit. The second and third step 
were each a cubit in the tread, that is, a cubit, a cubit, as is taught [in the 
Mishna] and a landing three. The fourth step was three cubits broad. A 
robed [“landing”’] was a row of the pavement, as “surrounded by robadin or 
benches of stone ;” on the fourth robed or row in the court,” because the pave- 
ment was broad without steps. Andon this account, it is not said, the tread three 
cubits, but the robed or landing, three cubits, which is as much as to say a row of 
the pavement. “A cubit, a cubit:” that is to say, the tread of the fifth and 
sixth steps was a cubit. ‘ And the robed, or landing three ;”’ the seventh step 
was three cubits broad. “ The upper a cubit, a cubit, and the landing four ; ” the 
explanation is that the upper step which was that one of the twelve steps which 
caine after four steps each of one cubit in the tread, that this upper step was four 
cubits broad to the porch. Thus all the steps were nineteen cubits from the 
first to the porch, and three cubits of the breadth of the pavement were un- 
occupied [APPN, plane, smooth] from the altar to the commencement of the steps, 
making twenty-two cubits between the porch and the altar. 

8 Rabbi Judah said, the uppermost landing was five cubits to the porch, 
because he thought that the steps commenced at a distance of two cubits from 
the altar. 

%6 Figured and painted beams of melah, of oak upon which galls, which are 


called melin grow. Thus in Gittin (19a) it is considered whether it was lawful 


to write a bill of divorce with the melin, water in which galls have been steeped. 


7 The lower beam rested horizontally upon the lintel of the doorway, which 


was twenty cubits broad, and the beam projected beyond the doorway a cubit on 


either side, so that its length was twenty-two cubits ; and the second beam which 
was above it projected beyond the first on either side, so that its length was 


twenty-four cubits and the third twenty-six eudits, and the fourth twenty-eight 
cubits, and the fifth thirty cubits. 


* Nidbakh, a row (as in Ezra vi, 4, “three rows of great stones’’) between 
each two. These five beams did not touch one another, but a row of stone 
masonry was between them. 


* In order that the walls should not lean so as to fall on account of their great 


height, these beams, which extended from one wall to the other, rested upon the 
two walls so that they should not fall. 
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ci up and see the crowns," as is said (Zech. vi, 14), “and the crowns shall be 
to Helim, and to Tobijah, and to Jediaah, and to Hen the son of Zephaniah 
for a memorial in the Temple of the Lord.” <A golden vine was placed at 
the doorway of the Temple, and supported upon poles, and whoever made 
a freewill offering" of a leaf, a berry or a branch, brought and hung i to 
this vine. Rabbi Eleazer, the son of Zadok, it happened once that three 
hundred priests” were employed in removing it.” 


Pa CHAPTER IV. 


i oe 1. Tue doorway of the Temple was twenty cubits high and ten broad, 
| and it had four doors, two within and two without,' as is said 
ier (Ezekiel xli, 23) “the Temple and the Sanctuary had two doors.” The 
ae outer ones opened to the interior of the doorway to cover the thickness 
| of the wall, and the inner ones opened into the interior of the house to 
cover the space behind the doors, for all the house was overlaid with gold, 

except behind the doors. Rabbi Judah said: “they were placed within 
_ the doorway, and were a sort of folding doors,? which turned back upon 


#” Which were in the windows of the Temple. 

*! Of gold, for the Temple, and desired that the gold thus offered should itself 
be put upon the Temple so that it might all be covered with gold. Of that gold 
which was offered, there was made according to its value a berry, or a leaf or a 
cluster, and hung upon the vine. 

# In consequence of the great weight of the gold which was upon it, three 
hundred priests were necessary to move it and carry it from place to place. 
This is one of the places in which the wise men have spoken the language of 
hyperbole, for there were not really three hundred priests employed for this 
purpose. All that Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Zadok, intended was to make 
known that a great quantity of gold-was offered there. 

1 Two within: in the thickness of the wall towards theinnerside. Two with- 
out: in the thickness of the wall towards the outer side. The thickness of the 
wall of the Temple was six cubits, and at the end of the outer cubit of the thick- 
ness of the wall were the two outer doors, one on the right of the doorway, and 
one on the left, each of the doors being five cubits broad. When closed they 
touched one another and shut the doorway, the breadth of which was ten cubits; 
and when opened towards the inside they covered five cubits of the thickness of 

the wall. And two other doors of the same size were fixed at the inner side of 
the thickness of the wall, and when opened covered five cubits on one side, and 
five cubits on the other side of the breadth of the wall of the Temple within ; 
and there the wall was not overlaid with gold like the rest of the house, because 
it was not seen. 
2 Boards of two pieces connected by means of joints ; when opened they could 
7 if desired be folded back, one upon the other. Thus all these doors, both those 
which were within and those which were without, were connected by means of 
joints. And both the doors within and those without were fixed at the end of 
half a cubit of the thickness of the wall, and five cubits of the thickness of the 
wall intervened between the outer and the inner doors. Each door was five 
cubits broad, formed of two boards, each two cubits and a half, joined together. 
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themselves ; these, two cubits and a half, and those, two cubits and a 
half, and the door-post was half a cubit broad on this side, and the 
doorpost half a cubit broad on that side,” as is said (Ezekiel xl, 24) “and 
the doors had two leaves apiece, two turning leaves, two leaves for the one 
door, and two leaves for the other door.’”® 

2. And there were two little doors‘ to the great gate, one on the north, 
and one on the south. No one ever entered by that on the south. And it 
is of this gate that Ezekiel explains as is said (Ezekiel xliv, 2) “then said 
the Lord unto me: This gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened, and no 
man shall enter in by it, because the Lord, the God of Israel, hath 
entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut.” He took the key and opened 
the little door and went into the chamber,’ and from the chamber into the 
Temple. Rabbi Judah said, “he went into the thickness of the wall,* 
until he found himself standing between the two gates, when he opened 
the outer one from within and the inner one from without. 

3. And thirty-eight chambers’ were there, fifteen on the north,* fifteen 


And when the outer door was opened towards the inside one half of it was folded 
back upon the other half, and covered two cubits and a half of the thickness of 
the wall, and in like manner the inner door, when it was opened towards the 
outside, was also folded back and covered the remaining two cubits and a half 
of thickness of the wall. [The word which I have rendered “folding doors”? is 
NOI, etstremeta. It appears to be from the Greek exotpeda, to turn 
back. In some copies, and in other passages, it occurs as NODID WYN and 
NDVOIIDODN, V. Buxtorf, and Aruch. 8. V. Rabbi Lipsitz’s note on the passage is, 
“It is meant to say that each door was made of two pieces connected together by 
joints }. 

* So that each door was divided into two. 

* Two little doors, one on the right of the great gate of the Temple and one on 
its left, at some distance from the gate. Of that on the south it is written, “it 
shall be shut, it shall not be opened,” in the Temple of the future, and certainly 
thus it was in the eternal house [the second Temple]. 

* This was that chamber which opened into the Temple, and from the chamber 
he entered into the Temple and went along the Temple as far as the great gate 
which was at the end of the thickness of the wall within and opened it. He 
then came to the second gate which was at the end of the thickness of the wall 
without, and stood within and opened it. 

® Because he thought that he did not enter from the chamber into the 
Temple, but from the chamber went in the thickness of the wall of the Temple, 
until he found himself standing between the two gates, and opened the doors of 
the outer gate from within and the doors of the inner gate from without, 

7 Taim=lishkoth, chambers. 

* Below where it is reckoned that from the north to south is seventy cubits, 
it is taught: “ the wall of the gallery five, and the gallery three ; the wall of the 
chamber five, and the chamber six ; and the wall of the Temple six ;”’ and that 
the corresponding measurements on the south were similar. And it is not 
meant that the thickness of the wall of the gallery, and the thickness of the wall 
of the chamber, and the thickness of the wall of the Temple which was on the 
northern side was thus, but that the thickness of the wall, with the cavity 
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on the south and eight on the west. Those on the north, and those on 
the south, were five above five, and five above them ; and those on the west, 
three above three and two above them. And there were three openings 
to each, one to the chamber on the right, and one to the chamber on the 
left, and one to the chamber above it. And at the north-eastern corner, 
there were five openings ; one to the chamber on the right, and one to the 
chamber above it, and one to the gallery and one to the little door,® and 
one to the Temple. 

4. The lower row of chambers was five cubits broad” and the roof six : 
the middle six cubits and the roof seven, and the upper seven, as is 
said (1 Kings vi, 6) “the nethermost chamber was five cubits broad, 
and the middle was six cubits broad, and the third was seven cubits 
broad.” 


which was between it and the second wall was reckoned. And in the five of 
the wall of the gallery, and three of the gallery, and five of the wall of the 
chamber, and six of the chamber, and six of the wall of the Temple, in each 
one of these five there was a chamber which was the NI, tha, so that there 
were five chambers on the north and also on the south. And over these five 
were built other five, and five more on the top of them, so that there were 
fifteen chambers to the north and fifteen to the south. And in like manner 
on the west, as is reckoned below in its place, the wall of the Temple six, and 
the chamber six, and the wall of the chamber five, and in every one of these 
was a chamber, so that the wall was not six cubits thick, but the wail with 
the chamber that was in it was six, and the single chamber that was outside 
it was six, and the wall of the one chamber which was outside of them with 
the chamber which was in it was five, behold three chambers. And three other 
chambers were built above these three, and two above them, behold, eight 
chambers to the west. 

* The chamber in which was the northern little door, because by that 
chamber they entered into the Temple. The teaching is according to the rabbis, 
as it is said above, the priest “ entered to the chamber, and from the chamber to 
the Temple,” and uot according to Rabbi Judah, who said “he went in the 
thickness of the wall.” 

* On the outside of the wall of the gallery, which was the outer wall of the 
holy place (&/7)N) were chambers (O'YY"), i.e., additional rooms (NIN WT) 
surrounding the house on three sides, west, north, and south; and these 
chambers (D°'S) were lower, second, and third. The lower chamber was five 
eubits broad, and the robad, 121, or pavement, that was above it, that is the 
roof of the lower chamber, which was the floor of the middle chamber, was six 
cubits broad, because the wall of the gallery became narrower as it ascended, 
and when it reached the pavement, which was above the lower chamber, it 
receded one cubit, and upon the projection thus formed were placed the rafters 
of the chamber, so that the middle chamber was broader by one cubit than the 
lower chamber, namely, by that cubit which the wall receded. And again, when 
it reached the pavement which was above the middle chamber, which was the 
floor of the third, the wall became narrower and receded one cubit, so that the 
ends of the rafters could rest upon that cubit by which the wall of the middle 
chamber projected outwards [towards the interior of the chamber] beyond that 
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5. And a gallery" [or winding way] ascended from the north-eastern 
corner to the north-western corner, by which they went up to the roofs of 
the chambers. He went up by the gallery with his face to the west, and 
traversed the whole northern side until he reached the west; having 
reached the west, he turned his face to the south, and traversed the whole 
western side until he reached the south ; having reached the south, he 
turned his face to the east, and went along on the south until he reached 
the door of the upper story, for the door of the upper story opened to the 
south. And at the door of the upper story were two beams of cedar, by 
which they went up to the roof of the upper story. And in the upper 
story pointed pieces of wood distinguished between the holy place and 
the most holy. And holes’? opened in the upper story to the most holy 
place by which they let down the workmen in boxes," in order that they 
might not feast their eyes upon the most holy place. 

6. The temple was a hundred ewbits by a hundred," by a height of a 
hundred. The solid foundation” six cubits, and its height forty ; a cubit 
the ornamental ceiling ;'7 two cubits the place of dropping ;° a cubit 
of the upper chamber, and thus the upper chamber was one cubit broader than 
the middle, and two cubits broader than the lower chamber. And this is what 
is said in 1 Kings vi, 6, “for without in the wall of the house he made narrowed 
rests, MIYWD.---- that the beams should not be fastened in the walls of the 
house ;” that is to say, that the wall was narrowed and wanted one cubit in 
thickness on the outer side in the pavement of the middle chamber, and still 
another cubit in the pavement of the upper one, in order that there might be 
place to put the ends of the rafters of the pavement upon, so that it might not 
be necessary to fasten them in the walls of the house, to make holes in the wall, 
and fix there the ends of the beams. 

" A kind of hollow way by which they went up to the roofs of the chambers. 
And because a person going up by it made a circuit in going up, and again in 
going down, it was called NAD, or winding way. 

2 Windows such as are made in the roofs of upper rooms. 

18 They lowered them in the inside of the boxes by means of a rope. 

M4 By seeing the most holy place; but might only do what was necessary, and 
go up again. 

© A hundred long and a hundred broad. 

16 Solid and closed masonry to form a foundation for the house, upon which 
they erected the walls. 

7 The lower rafter of the roof was one cubit thick, and because it was over- 
laid with gold and painted with beautiful pictures, it was called 713, kioor, 
ornamented. 

18 The thickness of the upper rafters, which rested upon the lower rafter, was 
two cubits, and they were called xpb4 nn, eth dilpa, because the planks of 
the roof were joined together by their means. The interpretation is of joining, 
‘BI? M2, beth lofi, the place of joining. And it need not be wondered why 
the lower rafters, upon which everything rested, should be only one cubit thick, 
and the upper rafters which had to bear no weight at all were two cubits thick, 
because the lower rafter, in consequence of being broader than its thickness of a 
cubit, was strong and able to support the building above it. But the upper 
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the rafters of the roof,"® and a cubit the plaster.” And the height of the 
upper story was forty cubits, and a cubit the ornamented ceiling ; two 
cubits the place of dropping, a cubit the rafters of the roof, and a cubit 
the plaster; and three cubits the parapet and a cubit the scarecrow.” 
Rabbi Judah said, “ the scarecrow was not reckoned in the measurement, 
but the parapet was four cubits.” 

7. From east to west one hundred cubits. The wall of the porch? five, 
and the porch eleven; the wall of the temple six, and its interior forty 
cubits; the partition® space a cubit, and twenty cubits the holy of holies ; 
the wall of the temple six,‘ the chamber six, and the wall of the chamber 
five. From north to south seventy cubits. The wall of the gallery five, 
and the gallery three; the wall of the chamber five, and the chamber six ; 
the wall of the Temple six, and its interior twenty cubits; the wall of the 
Temple six,* and the chamber six ; the wall of the chamber six, the place 


rafters which were not broader than a hand-breadth, or less, had to be made 
thicker ; or the upper rafters were two cubits thick in order to render the roof 
distant from the lower rafter, because this was painted with beautiful figures, 
and if the roof had been close to it, the figures would have been entirely unseen 
and unobserved. 

w pn. The planks which were laid upon the beams were one cubit in 
thickness. . 

* The mud, and stones, and lime which were put over the planks. 


aay nbs. A sharp plate of iron, like a sword, the height of which was a 
eubit, was placed on the top of the parapet in order that the birds might not 
rest upon it, and hence it was called IVY md, challeh oreb, crow destroyers, 
because the crows were destroyed by its means. 

22 The thickness of the wall of the porch on the eastern side was five cubits 
and that of the wall of the Temple on the eastern side six cubits. 

8 The cavity (or internal space) of the Temple was forty cubits long from east 
to west. 

*4 The wall which separated between the Temple and the holy of holies was 
called ¢irkisin, because it shut up the ark and tables of the law which were 
given at Sinai, P"b, ¢rak in the Aramaic tongue, means shut, as %by ‘PD, shut 
the door. Sin is Sinai. And the thickness of that wall was a cubit. The 
wise men could not decide whether its holiness was as the holiness of the interior, 
or as the holiness of the exterior, and therefore they made in the second house 
two vails, an outer one and an inner one, and between them a space of a cubit to 
receive between them the space of the place of the wall, which was one cubit 
thick [in Solomon’s Temple]. 

5 We have already explained above that it was not the wall of the Temple 
which was on the western side that was six cubits in thickness, but the thickness 
of the wall of the Temple with the void place which was between it aud the second 
wall which was external to it was six cubits ; and the thickness of the second wall, 
which is called “ chamber,” with the void place which was between it and the third 
wall, six cubits ; and the thickness of the third wall, which was called the “ wall 
of the chamber” with the void place which was between it and the fourth outer 
wall was five cubits, and the three void places which were between the four 
walls were the taim chambers, and over them were other chambers, as we are 
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for the descent of the water three cubits, and the wall five cubits. The porch 
extended beyond it fifteen cubits on the north,” and fifteen cubits on the 
south, and this was called the house of the slaughtering knives,?’ because 
there they kept the knives. The Temple was narrow behind* and broad 
in front, and it resembled a lion, as it is said (Isaiah xxix, i), “ Woe to 
Ariel, the city where David dwelt.” As a lion is narrow behind and 
broad in front, so the Temple was narrow behind and broad in front. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. Tue whole court' was one hundred and eighty-seven cubits long? by 
one hundred and thirty-five broad.* From east to west one hundred and 
eighty-seven : the place for the tread of Israel‘ [the laity] eleven cubits ; 
the place for the tread of the priests* eleven cubits; the altar thirty-two ;6 
between the porch and the altar twenty-two cubits; the temple a hundred 
cubits ;7 and eleven cubits behind the house of atonement.* 

2. From north to south one hundred and thirty-five. The incline and 
the altar sixty-two ; from the altar to the rings eight cubits ; the place of 
the rings twenty-four; from the rings to the tables, four; from the 
tables to the pillars, four ; from the pillars to the wall of the court, eight 


taught above, “on the west three, above tliree, and two above them,” and like- 
wise “from north to south . . . . . .the wall of the gallery five,” &c., 
all include the hollow space which was between wall and wall. The whole is as 
I have explained above. 

*© The wall of the porch was five eubits thick, and the porch itse/f measured 
ten cubits on the north, and likewise on the south. 

*7 Because of the knives which were deposited there it was called the place of 
slaughtering knives. In the Roman tongue, also, large knives are called chalpim 
[? scalpellum, scalper ?}. 

28 Narrow behind on the western side, and broad in front on the eastern side. 
It is not clear to me how this should be, for “a hundred by a hundred” is 
symmetrical. 

1 The whole circuit of the court, within which circuit was built the house on 
its western side, the court and the altar being on its eastern side, 

2 From east to west. 

% From north to south. 

4 This is what was called the court of Israel. 

5 Called the court of priests. 

6 Explained above at the beginning of Chapter ITT. 

7 The thickness of the wall of the porch and the interior of the porch, and 
the thickness of the wall of the Temple and its interior, and a cubit the partition, 
and the interior of the holy of holies and the wall of the temple on the west, 
and the chamber, and the wall of the chamber, altogether were a hundred cubits, 
as is explained in its chapter above. 

8 From the outer wall of the Temple on the western side to the western wall 
of the court eleven cubits, including the unoccupied space with the thickness of 
the wall, was called “ behind the house of atonement.” ty 
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cubits; and the remainder between the incline and the wall, and the place 
of the pillars. 

3. There were six chambers in the court, three on the north, and three 
on the south. Those on the north were the chamber of salt, the chamber 
of Parvah,’ and the chamber of the washings. In the chamber of salt 
they put salt for the offering. In the chamber of Parvah they salted the 


sacred skins, and on its roof was the place of bathing for the high priest 


on the day of atonement.’ The chamber of washings was so called because 
there they washed the inwards of the holy sacrifices and a winding stair™ 
went up from it to the roof of the house of Parvah. 

4. Those on the south were the chamber of wood, the chamber of the 
captivity’ [or of the draw-well], and the chamber Gazith. The chamber 
of wood, Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Jacob, said, “I forget for what it 
served.” Aba Shaul said, “ct was the chamber of the high priest," and it 
was behind the other two, and the roof of the three was even.!' The 


chamber of the draw-well. There the soa “\)3, the draw-well, was 
placed, and the wheel put over it, and from thence water was supplied to 
the whole court. The chamber Gazith; there the great Sanhedrim of 
Israel sat,'* and judged the priesthood. And the priest in whom was found 


® A certain wizard whose name was Parvah built this chamber by means of 
witchcraft, and it was called after his name. Thus I find. And Rambam has 
written that he made a hole in the wall in order to see how the high priest 
performed his function, and that he was killed there. 

© The five immersions which the high priest had to undergo on the day of 
atonement when changing from golden garments to white and from white to 
golden, were all upon the roof of the house of Parvah, because it was hallowed 
with the same degree of holiness as the court, and the immersions which were on 
account of the day of atonement were required to be in the holy place (as is 
written (Levit. xvi, 24), ‘and he shall wash his flesh with water in the holy 
place”), except the first immersion, which was not on account of the day of 
atonement [but was the ordinary immersion required of every priest before 
going into the court]. And also on all other days of the year no clean person 
might enter the court until he had been immersed, and hence the first immersion 
was in the profane part [of the Temple] over the water gate. This was the third 
gate on the south, and a fountain of water was conveyed there by means of a 
conduit which came from the fountain Etham, and there the first immersion 
took place. 

1 Stone masonry turning and winding stairs to go up to the roof of the house 
of Parvah by a winding way. 
® So called from well which they who came up from the captivity [in 
bylon] dug there. 
8 This was the chamber of wood; it was the chamber Parhedrin, as we are 
taught in the beginning of the treatise Yoma: “seven days before the day 
of atonement they removed the high priest from his house to the chamber 
Parhedrin.” 

44 There was one roof to the three. 

8 In the unhallowed side of it, for the chamber Gazith was half in the holy, 
and half in the profane part of the Temple, and in the half which was in the holy 
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any disqualification was clothed in black and veiled in black, and went out 
and departed. And he in whom no disqualification was found, clothed in 
white, and veiled in white, entered and served with his brethren, the 
priests. And they made a festival, because no disqualification was found 
in the seed of Aaron the priest. And thus they said, “Blessed be the place 
[i.e. God], blessed be he that no disqualification was found in the seed of 
Aaron. And blessed be He who chose Aaron and his sons, to stand and 
_ serve before Jehovah in the House of the Holy of Holies.” 


part, it was not possible for the Sanhedrin to sit, because there was no right a ) 
sitting in the court for any but kings of the house of David only, as is written 
(2 Sam. vii, 18), “then went King David in and sat before the Lurd.” 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We are happy to announce that Herr Schumacher has been instructed to 
proceed to Sidon there to confer with Hamdi Bey, Director of the Imperial 
Museum of Constantinople, for the safe removal of the sarcophagi recently 
found near Sidon, of which a preliminary account was given in the April 
Quarterly Statement. It is hoped that this Society will receive copies of his 
measurements, drawings, and photographs, with a full description of the tombs 


and sarcophagi in time for the October Quarterly Statement. 


The Annual Meeting of the General Committee was held on Tuesday, 
June 14th. The full Report of the meeting will be published in the October 
Quarterly Statement. The Executive Committee duly résigned their office and 
were re-elected. Their Report for the year was received and adopted. A few 
additions were made to the General Committee. The first work of the 
Executive for the year 1887-88 will be to make certain changes in the 
management of the office. 


It is not desirable, however, to withhold one recommendation made at this 
meeting by the Executive Committee. It is to the effect that the Quarterly 
Statement, which is the most important means of keeping up the interest in our 
work, shall be made, if possible, more interesting, and shall contain as much as 
ean be afforded of the results of the Society. With this view, it has been 
ordered that Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulan,” translated from the Zeitschrift of 
the German Society, and his Ajlfin Memoirs, shall both be pubjished in the 
Quarterly Statement, and in type and size of page which shall enable the 
subscribers to detach and bind them up in separate volumes. These Memoirs 
are illustrated by hundreds of drawings and plans. The publication will begin 
in October. 


Captain Conder’s promised work on the reading of the Hittite inscriptions has 
now appeared. There has ensued a great deal of controversy, as might have 
been expected. Captain Conder defends his position in the new edition, and 
has a note upon his aggressors in this number of the Quarterly Statement. Of 
course, it is well understood that, while the Committee are naturally anxious 
that their officer and chief surveyor for so many years, to whom the Society 
owes so much, should have every opportunity of gaining publicity for his 
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views, they express no opinion by opening their pages to his advocacy any 
more than they accept the views of any other writer in their pages. 


Many readers of the Quarterly Statement have asked why the long series of 
translations from the Hebrew are continued in the Journal. Dr. Chaplin has 
kindly furnished a reply to this question, which will show the great value of 
these papers, and their bearing upon the problems which concern the supporters 
of this Society. 


The “ Memoirs of Twenty-One Years’ Work” is now in its third thousand. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to use this book as a means of showing what 
the work has been, and what remains to be done. Copies are given to every 
subscriber who wishes to have one, and additional copies can be procured at a 
great reduction in the price, by subscribers only, by writing to the central office, 


The Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society are issuing for the current year the 
following works— 

1. The Bordeaux Pilgrim (ready). 

2. Arculfus de Locis Sanctis (in the autumn). 

3. La Citez de Jerusalem (in the autumn). 

4. The Travels of the Russian Abbot Daniel (ready in July). 
The works already issued are— 

1. Antoninus Martyr. 

2. Sancta Paula. 

3. Procopius. 

4. El Mukaddasi. 

5. The Bordeaux Pilgrim. 


The subscription is one guinea. New members can have copies of works 
published in previous years at a reduced rate. Members are requested to 
forward their subscriptions to the Hon. Secretary without being reminded. 


—_———___— 
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Will all the subscribers to the Palestine Fund remember—(1) that it helps 
the Committee very much if subscriptions are paid early in the year? (2) Next, 
that it saves a great deal of trouble if they are paid to Coutts & Co. direct by a 
Banker’s order? and (8) That whenever they are due it saves a great deal of 
labour if they are paid without waiting for a reminder? The clerical staff of 
the Society is small, and it is greatly desired not to increase the man 


agement 
expenses, and not to overburden the work of the office. 


The following books are now published uniform in size and appearance :— 
Conder’s “ Tent Work ” ; Conder’s “ Heth and Moab”; Schumacher’s “ Across 
the Jordan” ; “The Memoirs of Twenty-One Years’ Work” ; Conder’s Syrian 
Stone Lore.” Subscribers can have the whole set, together with Hull’s “ Mount 
Seir,”’ for 25s. carriage free. 


The long-promised List of Old Testament Names is near 
Armstrong has also prepared a new list of photographs arrange 
according to those Bible names which are illustrated by photo 
is now ready, Those who wish for a copy of either may sen 


ly ready. Mr. 
d alphabetically 
graphs. This list 
d in their names. 
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Mr. G. E. Stewardson, Assistant-Secretary of the British Association, has 
completed the great Index for the “Survey of Western Palestine.” It is hoped 
to get this ready very shortly. A circular on the subject will be sent to every 
one who possesses the great work of the Society. 


The income of the Society, from March 30th to June 14th, 1887, inclusive, 
was—from subscriptions and donations, £150 18s. 1ld.; from all sources, 
£620 15s. 7d. The expenditure during the same period was £731 5s. 11d., viz.: 
on Exploration, £100 Os. Od.; on Publications, £464 2s. 1d.; on Office, 
£117 3s. Od.; and on Reduction of Debt, £50. On June 14th the balance 
in the Banks was £227 18s. 7d. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly, are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that 
by publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 


them. 


The only authorised lecturers for the Society are— 
(1) The Rev. Henry Geary, Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Portman Square. His 
lectures are on the following subjects :— 
The Survey of Western Palestine, as illustrating Bible History. 
Palestine East of the Jordan. 
The Jerusalem Excavations. 
A Restoration of Ancient Jerusalem. Illustrated by original photo- 
graphs shown as “ dissolving views.” 
(2) The Rev. James King, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Berwick. His subjects are 
as follows :— 
The Survey of Western Palestine. 
Jerusalem. 
The Hittites. 
The Moabite Stone and other monuments. 
(3) The Rev. James Neil, formerly Incumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem. 
(4) Mr. George St. Clair, F.G.S., has returned from his Eastern tour, and is 
prepared to give Lectures for the Society ina parts of Great Britain. 
His subjects for the autumn will be— 
(1) The Buried City of Jerusalem, and General Exploration of the 
Holy Land. Numerous diagrams. 
(2) Buried Cities of the East. Numerous diagrams. 
(3) Sight-seeing in Palestine. Lantern views, where local help can 


be obtained. 
Address : G. St. Clair, Bristol Road, Birmingham; or at the Office of 
the Fund. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE MIDDOTH, &c. 


Tue translations of Hebrew descriptions of the ‘Temple, which have 
been printed in the Quarterly Statements, were commenced some years 
ago with the object of clearing up, if possible, some obscurities in the 
then existing translations of the treatise “‘Middoth.” The task did not 
prove a difficult one, and whilst I was engaged in it the idea occurred to 
me that it might be both interesting and useful to put into English all 
that the Jewish authorities have handed down upon the subject. This 
rather formidable undertaking for one leading a busy and anxious life, 
and shut off from many helps and sources of information, became the 
solace and amusement of my spare half hours, and as the labour pro- 
gressed I soon began to perceive how extremely valuable these Hebrew 
traditions are in the endeavour to form a just estimate of the plan and 
structure of the second Temple. My attention was first turned to the 
“Beth Habbechereh ” of Maimonides, which is a digest of Jewish teach- 
ing, as to the construction of the “Chosen House.” From its skilful 
arrangement and lucidity of statement this work is every way worthy of 
its distinguished author, and one important advantage which I derived 
from the study of it was that it made me acquainted not only with the 
several Mishnas in which various parts of the Temple are described, but 
also with many scattered passages referring to the subject in the Gamara 
of both the Babylon and Jerusalem Talmuds, in Sifré, Mechilta, the 
Toseftas, and other Jewish writings. In every instance I have myself 
verified his quotations from these sources, and indicated them in the notes 
appended to the translation. 

The comment of Rabbi Obadiah of Bartenora on the Mishnas is 
highly esteemed for its brevity and perspicuity, and being merely 
explanatory, seemed to me of great value for my purpose of euabling 
the English reader to understand the text, especially some passages the 
er eae of which gives rise to obscurity, and I have therefore trans- 

ated it. 

It had been my desire to append to these translations, if they were 
ever printed, a short description of the Temple drawn exclusively from 


Hebrew sources, and I had already commenced this task when ill health— 


and other pressing occupations—which took me away frem my books, 
caused me to abandon it. 


This is not much to be regretted, because every 
reader interested in the subject may readily construct for himself an 


almost complete model of the Herodian Temple by keeping strictly to the 


descriptions of the Rabbis, and avoiding that stumbling-block of so many 
investigators, the desire to reconcile the account of Josephus with that of 
the Talmudic doctors. The historian, who probably never had a very 
intimate knowledge of the inner Temple, wrote at a distance from the 
spot, after the building was destroyed, and without those aids which 
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enabled the Rabbis, who fought out, as it were, in their discussions every 
handbreadth of measurement and every detail of structure, to furnish an 
accurate account of almost every part of the holy and beloved house, 
around which so many hallowed memories clung. 

The neglect with which these carefully-guarded traditions have been 
treated is one of the curiosities of literature. Even after scholars like 
Lightfoot had spent years in arranging and commenting on them, they 
were still regarded as of little worth. In endeavouring to estimate their 
real value, a careful distinction must be made between the statements of 
the Mishnas and those of the Gamara, the latter being for the most part 
rather opinions than reliable traditions, except in so far as they are a 
repetition of passages from the Mishnas themselves. The commentaries 
of the later Rabbis have still less authority, and however valuable as aids 
to a true understanding of the ancient records, must not be received as 
anything more than the personal views of the writers. It is certain that 
Maimonides himself misunderstood the account of the Temple steps ; 
Rashi also has shown that he could stumble ; and the only sure guide 
to a proper understanding of the Temple, as it stood in the time of our 
Lord, is the text of the Mishnas carefully studied and interpreted without 
bias from preconceived opinions. 

Two points which have been often in dispute may be considered as 
settled if the authority of these ancient writings is recognised. One is 
that the rock under the existing Dome of the Rock marks the site of the 
Holy of Holies, and the other that the roof of the Temple was flat and 
constructed in a manner exactly similar to those of many houses at 
Damascus at the present day. 


Tuomas Cuapiin, M.D. 
18, Anerley Park, S.E., 
April 28th, 1887. 


THE HITTITES. 


THE criticism of “Altaic Hieroglyphs” is very encouraging. So much 
has met with approval that there is-every chance of more progress being 
made in time. 

Ist. It is admitted that the language of the texts is agglutinative. 
Professor Sayce approves the idea of “ packets,” but I cannot find this 
idea in previous writings. It will perhaps be admitted that it is therefore 
wrong to look for the verb at the beginning of inscriptions. 

2nd. There isa disposition to think that the language is Altaic. I 
have ventured to hold this view for three years. The comparison with 
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Georgian has as yet led to no result, Georgian being an inflexional 
language not agglutinative. 

3rd. Only one Cypriote comparison is challenged out of thirty, viz. : 
Zu. Itis by no means certain that this should be read Nos as Nos has 
another shape. The emblem in question is not controlled by a bilingual. 
IT am repreached with a sudden conversion to the Cypriote, but the 
reason for my previous scepticism was that I thought five out of the eight 
comparisons previously put forward doubtful, whereas I have now found 
thirty comparisons which I think are more closely similar. 

4th. Nothing has been said as yet against the cuneiform comparison ; 
and indeed as the idea is not new it is only in detail that this is likely 
to be criticised. 

5th. The distinction which I have drawn between the roots and the 
grammatical forms is approved by Professor Sayce. 

These admissions seem to show that there is no initial fallacy of method 
in my decipherment. 

The arguments brought against me are equally satisfactory to me, be- 
cause I think they show how weak the opposition case must be con- 
sidered, so far as general principles are concerned. 

1st. As regards an Egyptian comparison, I have, I hope, strengthened 
my position by aid of the discoveries of Professor de Lacouperie, and by 
Dr. Isaac Taylor’s discovery of Finnic words in Egyptian. All that I 
have had to reconsider is the phonetic question, and in cases where the 
Egyptian word is Finnie the phonetic value also may be sustained. The 
Egyptian comparison is most valuable ideographically, and will I believe 
be much used in the future. 

2nd. Exception is taken to the subject of texts. This also is I think 
an objection which may be met. If “pious addresses to the deity ” 
are unknown “before the Muhammedan period,” what becomes of the 
Bible? I have shown that my readings recall in subject certain known 
Akkadian texts, but as the necessary books are not generally available I 
here give one text for comparison. It may be noted that the magical 
chapters of the ancient Egyptian Ritual are of a somewhat similar 
character and were inscribed on sarcophagi. 

“Talisman, talisman limit not to be passed, limit which the gods may 
not pass... whether it be an evil utug, an evil alal, an evil gigim, 
an evil god, an evil maskim, a fantom, a spectre, a vampire, an incubus, 
a succuba, an imp or the evil plague, the grievous fever, the evil sickness, 
which raises its head against the good waters of Ea, may the barrier of 
Ea stay it . . . may the pillar and the capital stay its way ... like water 
may it make them run, like leaves may it make them tremble, like 
fat may it roast them, &c.” (W. A. I, iv, 16 I, Magie p. 44.) This 
magic text is too long to give entire, and it is only one out of a large 
number. 

As the texts under consideration are accompanied by winged figures 
and others recognised as figures of deities ; as such talismans are of general 
occurrence among early Altaic tribes; and as the so called historical 
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renderings are simply “Says A. the son of B. the king of C.,” followed 
by the said hypothetical person saying nothing, 1 submit that my 
suggestions are not of necessity anachronisms, but contain a possible 
explanation. 

3rd. Exception is taken to the words Ma and Ku which I assign to 
characters on the bilingual. This also may yet be sustained. Ma is ac- 
knowledged by Lenormant, Delitszch, Taylor, and others, to have been an 
Akkadian word for country, and it is the common and ancient word for 
country in all Finnic dialects. Aw is said by Fox Talbot to have been 
an Akkadian word for king ; Lenormant gives it as a Proto-Medic word, 
and words clearly connected therewith are found in many Altaic dialects. 
It will be admitted by all cuneiform scholars that it is as yet quite 
impossible to dogmatise about the monosyllabic emblems used in Akkadian, 
They are known to have been polyphones, that is to say that being 
originally pictures the reader might apply to them more than one word, 
just as on seeing a king’s head on a coin we might call it king or 
monarch or sovereign or head or face. That the emblem used for king 
had the sound Aw is beyond dispute. The question is how did the emblem 
get this sound ? 

4th. It is urged that we have so many Altaic dialects to consider.’ 
This is perfectly true, but that Proto-Medic and Akkadian, Sumerian, 
Cassite and Susian, are Altaic languages of one class cannot be denied ; 
their affinity to Turkic and Finnic dialects is admitted by all. Of 
course in our own time the dialects have diverged and increased in 
number, and even in the time of Darius the known dialects of western 
Asia had diverged. Nevertheless a large vocabulary is common to 
Finnish, Etruscan, Akkadian, Proto-Medic, and even to Susian and Cassite, 
We are dealing with a period 2,000 to 4,000 B.c.; had I made use of 
modern Turkish or modern Tamil I might well have been reproved ; but 
I have made use of the most ancient known Altaic dialects and of the 
dialects spoken in countries nearest to those where the Hittites dwelt. 

It is impossible to my mind that the words Tar, Sar, Lar, Nazi, Senna, 
Ku, Tas, Kha, and Essebu should oceur in names of Hittite kings, and 
represent the words for king and prince in Akkadian and in Etruscan, 
if there was no linguistic connection, and the fact that the words in the 
geographical texts are also similar to geographical sounds in Akkadian 


1 Finnic, Ma; Etruscan, Ma; Akkadian, Ma. Ma= country. See Sayce, 
“Assyrian Grammar,” No. 291, p. 25; No. 399, p. 34. Also in T.B.A., IV, 
p. 305, &c., &e. Chossat, p. 129, quotes Delitszch. 

2 Prof. Sayce himself, speaking of the dialects of Elam and Media, has 
said of Akkadian, that it ‘‘ may be called the Sanskrit of the Turanian family,” 
and of the Elamite he says that it belongs “ both grammatically and lexically 
to the Finnic division of the Ugrian group,” while Akkadian he compares with 
Wogul—a Finnic dialect. (1.B.A., IV, pp. 466, 468). These statements, 
in which he was preceded by Lenormant, may be set against the known differences 
between Proto-Medic and Akkadian, 
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(though better scholars may modify many of my renderings) is also a very 
strong argument. 

I now desire to state the points which seem safe. 

1. That the Hittites were an Ugro-Altaic people whose language was 
nearest to those of the Finnie grou p. 

2. That their language was agglutinative. 

3. That “ packets ” occur on the texts. 

4. That the ideographic values are the same in some cases as in 
Egyptian. 

5. That certain comparisons are possible with the earliest known 
cuneiform. 


6. That the inscriptions are possibly Talismans in several cases if not 
in all. 


What is now needful is the verification of the roots by careful 
comparative study, which will require some time and labour to accomplish. 
To this I hope to devote spare time in the future. 


C. R. Conner. 


HITTITES AND ETRUSCANS. 


THE work which Dr. Isaac Taylor published in 1874, called “Etruscan 
Researches,” was the foundation of a true knowledge of Etruscan lan- 
guage. He found that, like the Akkadian—which has been ealled the 
Sanskrit of the Turanian languages—Etruscan was an Ugro-Altaic 
language, closely akin to the Finnic dialects. It is therefore clear that it 
will assist us in studying what is popularly called Hittite. The Etrus- 
cans were akin to the Pelasgi, the Lydians, Lycians and Carians, and the 
syllabaries of Lycia and Caria are closely related to the Cypriote, which 

the Hittite language. The following notes 
I have put down in reading Dr. Isaac Taylor’s book. 

Page 12. The conflicting statements of classic authors as to the popu- 
lations of Asia Minor are due clearly to difference of date. The earlier 
tribes Were Altaic, but Aryan and Semitic tribes pushed in later. The 
older writers, such as Homer, refer aj parently to the Altaic tribes. 
Pelasgic language was barbarous ; Homer (IL. v, 
ke a barbarous tongue. Professor Sayce has 
rtant paper on the Aryan Carians, 

i 14, Etruscans and Lycians both traced descent from the mother, 
sremnning the original polyandry, which I believe distinguishes Turanian 
rom Semitic peoples. Page 21. The Tuscans of Italy, the Tusci of Asiatic 
Sarmatia, the Thuschi, an Ugrie existing tribe in the south of the Cau- 
ag: may perhaps be named from the word Tas or Tassak, which means 

hero m Akkadian and in other dialects. Page 23. The Etruscans or 
Tursei may derive their name from Tur-Sak “ tent-son,” Tur meaning a 
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“camp,” as Dr. Taylor shows (pp. 343-4). The Etruscans called them- 

selves Rasenna, an Ugric word meaning “tribesmen.” They are called 
by the Greek writers Turrhenoi and Tursenoi, the first meaning Tura- 
nians, the latter “tent people” and equivalent to Tursci. 

Page 29. In using the word Altaic or Ugrian, I mean it to be under- 
stood that I refer to the family of languages divided by Max Muller into 
five groups, Finnic, Samoyedic, Turkic, Mongolic, Tungusic. The Finnic 
group appears to be the nearest to the old tongues of Western Asia, 
Greece, and Italy, but the Turco-Tatar languages also approach the 
Akkadian. Even in Chinese many words like those used by Akkadians 
oceur, and on the other hand Basque, which as an incorporating language 
has been divided off from the Altaic family and grouped as Euskaric 
with Esquimaux and American, has been shown by Lenormant to be like- 
wise connected with Akkadian. The grouping depends on grammar 
rather than on words, but the old monosyllabic roots are older even than 
the grammar, and start up in every direction, not only in Altaic but in 
other groups of North Turanian languages as well. 

Page 36. The Etruscans, as known historically, were a burying people, 
but there is evidence that originally they burned the dead, as did the 
Akkadians. That they worshipped the spirits of their ancestors is clear, 
and the word Kan for “spirit” appears to be the Egyptian Ka for 
“double” or “image ;” Akkadian Ka “face,” Gan “being,” Tunguse, 
han; Mongol ?tsen, “image ;” Turkish jan, “ spirit” (p. 108) ; Samoyed 
Kane, “ face ;” Ostiach kinse, “image” (p. 277). The worship of the shade 
was, however, but part of the general adoration of a living spirit in 
every object of nature which was the essential idea of Akkadian, Etruscan, 
Hittite, and every other Turanian race. 
Page 39. Dr. Taylor follows Klaproth in believing the Egyptians to 
have been (in part at least) Turanian. The evidence on this point is 
- growing continually stronger. It is true that the Egyptian language 


to be very distinct from the Altaic; the structure is not that of 


seems t 
Akkadian, and the words as a rule are quite distinct. But throughout 


Asia in all ages we have mixed languages, that is to say, numbers of 
foreign words are used, so that by structure rather than by words the 
language must be classed. These foreign words are evidence of foreign 
influence or of mixed race, and Finnic words in Egyptian are evidence of a 
_ Finnic or Ugrian element in Egyptian population just as Semitic words 
in Egyptian came in with the Hyksos. Among these Altaic words we have 
Set, “fire ;” Aa, “moon ;” fut, “man ;” Atr, “chamber.” 7J'a, “country,” 
may be compared with 7a or tai, “ mountain ;” Nub, “ gold” or “ bright,” 
Pe with Nab or Nap, “ light ;? Ka, “ husband,” with Ak, “male ;” Ra, “ light,” 
with 2, “ shine,” and Ar, “light.” These are but a few instances out of 
many. The names of the gods tell the same—WVu, “heaven” = Wa, 
_ —- “heaven;” Tum or Tmv, “sun” = Tam, “sun;” Har, “ light” = 
Hur and Ar “light.” 
" a= as _Nor is it on language alone that we depend. The’story of the wouder- 
ful hair of Bata’s bride may be found in Finnic mythology and in Bengal, 
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as well as in Egypt. The story of the Caskets, one inside another, is 
Mongol as well as Egyptian. The Sphinx is found in Cappadocia and in 
Etruria, as well as in Egypt. The “White Syrians,” whom Professor 
Sayce calls Hittites, were probably Altaic, and connected with the White 
Lybians. The tomb chambers of Egypt and Etruria, where the family 
gathered to worship the Ka, or “image” of the ancestor, were originally 
the chambers under tumuli found in Asia and Europe alike. The 
discovery of a connection between the cuneiform system of writing and 
the Egyptian hierolglyphics tells the same tale—the Ziggar of Chaldea 
and the Egyptian pyramids are the same structures. All this shows that 
the comparison of Egyptian and Hittite symbols is based on a firm 
scientific basis, and the use of determinatives accompanying words in 
Egyptian may probably have arisen from the application of Altaic 
ideographs to a new language, perhaps of African, perhaps of South 
Turanian origin. 

Page 61. The physical type of Etruria—large-headed, with sturdy 
limbs, a face without hair, short nose, high cheek-bones, black eyes—is 
Turanian. It recalls the sturdy beardless figures of the Cappodocian 
monuments. The old Egyptian type was very similar, and in Babylonia 
the oldest Akkadian type is much the same. The yellow complexion of 
the pig-tailed Hittites also indicates Altaic origin. The celebrated 
Hittite boot is the Etruscan Calceus Repandus. The Mongol type of 
modern times Dr. Taylor shows to be the same ; and I have recognised 
this type among the Smyrna peasantry and the Hammals of Constanti- 
nople. In fact, their Turanian appearance is as surprising as is that of 
the Hottentots. 

Page 66. If art and love of colour were distinctive of the Etruscans 
and Egyptians, so also was it of Akkadians and Hittites. 

Page 79. The Etruscan name Tarquin, for a king, is compared 
by Dr. Taylor with the Siberian Tar-khan. ‘This recalls the Chinese 
custom of making double words, one monosyllable acting to determine 
the meaning of the other, since each sound had many meanings. So in 
Akkadian and cognate dialects, Tar, Durand Tur mean “ chief ” or “ king,” 
but Dara means “deer,” Tur “young,” and Tur “ camp” in many Ugric 
dialects, and probably in Hittite. For this reason another word for king 
is added, which in Akkadian is known in the forms, Ak, Uk, Ku, Khu, 
Kha, Khan, Kan, the Chinese Kiun, “ prince,” and Koue, “ kingdom,” the 
Tatar Kan, the Turkish Khan. Again, in the word Lucumo, we have the 
old Lau-Kan, “man-prince” of Etruscan monuments, which may be 
compared with the Akkadian Lu-gal, “ chief,” since Gal has synonyms in 
Gan. The word Tarquin is the Hittite Tarku, Tarak, Tarkhu, Tarkha, 
the word rendered Tarkon in Greek, and the title Tark-ku on the 
Hittite bilingual, where—as an inspection shows—Mr. Pinches’ reading, 
Ku, seems much nearer to the existing forms than Professor Sayce’s 
reading, Rik. 


The name of Tarkon thus connects the Hittites with Siberia on the 
one side, and Etruria on the other. 
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Page 96. Kulmo is apparently Etruscan for death ; it is the Finnic 
Kalma. Dr. Taylor connects the Indian Kali, whose other name is 
Durga—the Akkadian word for “fate.” The Akkadian word Khal, 
“slay,” isno doubt connected ; and the goddess Nin-ki-gal, who ruled the 
infernal region, the Susian goddess Khali, the Akkadian infernal God 
Ir-Kalla (whom I regard as the original of Herakles), may also be 
connected, as also the Akkadian word Khul, “evil.” In Permian Kul 
means “devil,” in Samoyed Kolma is “ghost,” Kurmo “to die.” The 
Ostiak and Turkish word Ghul for ghost has come to be used even by 
Arabs fora vampire. The Etruscans, like the Egyptians, distinguished 
apparently the ghost or shade from the spirit or double. 

Page 113. The demon called Nathum in Etruscan Dr. Isaac Taylor 
compares with the Mongol Natagai, and with the Ostiak Notam “ to 
pursue.” In Akkadian certain demons were called “ pouncers,” and 
supposed to leap on men like the Semitic Lil. The Chaldean demon 
called Nattig may be connected with the Mongol Natagai. 

Page 114. The Etruscans regarded red apparently as a propitious 
colour. So did the Egyptians, who are represented red on the monuments, 
as the Hottentots also to the present day paint themselves red. Set, the 
“ fire” god, is represented red‘ in Egypt. In the Etruscan Hades the 
good spirits are red, the evil ones black. Red is the second sacred colour 
of Moslems. The Arabs, however (connected with the dark south 
Turanian race), represented heroes as black. 

Page 117. The demon Charon of the Etruscans appears to have 
answered to the Akkadian Mulge. The manes of Etruria are compared 
with Mana, the Finnic god of the dead. This is apparently the Cretan 
Minos, one of the judges of Hell, and perhaps ultimately connected, as 
Dr. Taylor says, with Menes in Egypt, and Manu in India, the first man 
and king of the dead, as Yima or Yama among Aryans is the first man 
and also king of the dead. Dr. Taylor suggests a derivation from Ma-na, 
“ of earth,” but the root may have been Man. The Egyptian Amenti, 
the Finnic Manala for Hades, are no doubt connected. 

Page 122. The Lares take their name from Lar, meaning “ lord.” 
This word is clearly traceable in the Hittite and Cappadocian names for 
princes, Tarkhu-lara and Sap-ler ; and is perhaps the Akkadian rar or lul 
for ‘ prince.” 

Page 124. Tar and Tarku, gods of Asia Minor, are clearly connected 
with Tara, the Esthonian word for “God,” and with Tar, “chief,” just as 
An—meaning “high ”—is found to be the root of words for both God and 
king in the Akkadian. As regards the word Lemur for a ghost, this 
Dr. Taylor derives from the root Lem, recalling the Akkadian Lam or 
Lama, which became the Babylonian Lamma for a good spirit. 

Page 127. Genius which Dr. Taylor connects with Turkish Jan for 
“soul,” is no doubt connected with Kan, already noticed. Penates Dr. 
Taylor derives from the root Pan, and compares with the Buni, or 
protecting spirits of the Tunguses. Probably the word Phanu or “ fane ” 
for a sacred place, comes from the same root, and this may explain the 
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occurrence of Ban as a topographical word in Hittite, while the names 
of deities Lugal-ban-da (ban-da means youth or strength according to 
Mr. Pinches), Ea-bani, and Pani-dimri in Akkadian and Susian must 
also be recalled. The word Bin, though now generally read Rimmon, 
might have the same origin. 

Page 129. As regards Malavisch, a beautiful fairy of the Etruscans, 
if it be correct to compare the Esthonian Maallused, this may suggest 
the origin of the beautiful Melusina, who is the Phoenician Leiathane or 
Leviathan, connected with the sun-god Melcarth, whose name I believe to 
mean Muluk Ar-ta, or “King of Light.” 

Page 131. Turanian gods, says Dr. Taylor, have names compounded 
with Tin and Sil. These are probably the Akkadian Tin, “ life,” and Sir, 
“light.” Tina, the Etruscan god of heaven, may, he supposes, come 
from Tien, “sky.” The word occurs in the Akkadian Din-ir, “ God,” the 
Turkish Ten-ri, “ God,” and in many of the Altaic dialects, The ideas of 
grow, live, rise, and shine, are connected in many other roots, such as 
Ri, Te, Ak, &c., &e. 

Page 134. Thana, who became the Roman Diana, may perhaps be 
connected with Tan or Dun, “ powerful,” “high ;’! and from this root, 
I believe, came the non-Semitic Phoenician Tanith, the Egyptian Tan. 

Page 134. Turan, the Etruscan Juno, is perhaps simply as in 
Akkadian, Tur-an, “Chief of the Sky.” 

Minerva, also Etruscan, Dr. Taylor connects with Men, the Samoyed 
for “house.” She was a dawn goddess. The Ostiac Noman (said to be 
equivalent to the Roman Numen) means “heaven” or “God’s house.” 
This brings us back to Za, “the house,” who is the Akkadian ocean and 
heaven god. Dr. Taylor decides in favour of the roots Er, “red” or 
“dawn,” with suffix va, and Men, “heaven.” In Akkadian we have Ir 
and Ar for “light.” 

Page 138. Neptune or Nethuns he compares with the Hungarian 
Nap for the Sun, the Samoyed Nup, Nub, Nop, and the Japanese Nipon. 
Here, again, we have the Akkadian Nab or Nap for “ light ”—Egyptian 
Nub, generally rendered “ golden,” an appellation of the rising sun. 

Page 140. Sethluns, the Vulcan or fire god of Etruria, is derived 
from the root Seth for “ fire.” Here, no doubt, we have the true origin 
of Set, the red god in Egypt ; the Hittite Set or Sut, or Sut-ikh, with a 
final guttural, perhaps the Shita of the Assyrians. Un, Uns, and Inn, 
luns, are words for God—the Ostiak lung, the Permian lun, perhaps the 
Akkadian Un, “ chief,” An, “God.” 

Page 142. Usil, the Etruscan Apollo, is said to come from Ausel, 
“dawn,” the Permian Asal, “ morning.” The root Sil or Sir in Akkadian, 
and in many Altaic dialects, means to shine or rise. 

The Novensiles, or nine great Etruscan gods, Dr. Taylor connects with 


' The primary root is Ta. This occurs also in Chinese for “ 
here again my rendering Ta for the hand holding a stick is strength 
universal occurrence in Turanian dialects of this root. 
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the Samoyed words, nom numma noman (m and v being originally one 
sound), meaning “heaven,” or “God.” In Akkadian we have num and 
nim for high, num-ma “high-land,” ete. The Novensiles were “ heaven 
shiners,” or “ those who rise (or shine) above.” The A2sars come from the 
root Is, the common Altaic word for God and sky. The Akkadian Js = 
mountain or light. 

Page 146. In the names Feronia' and Annaperenna we have the root 
Par, also in the Albanian Perendi “God.” It is evidently the Akkadian 
Bar, or Par, or Bil, meaning “ bright,” “ fiery,” “ white,” “day,” and hence 
“ year,” or “ period.” Anna-perenna, “ God of day” (or of time), was the 
Goddess of the new year, and occurs in India as Annapurna. 

Page 147. Ceres Dr. Taylor derives from Ostiac kyra, Lapp aker, “4 
field ”—Ceres being the harvest goddess. In Akkadian we have Kir, 
Khir, Kar, Kil, Gil, Gin, Gan, all meaning “ enclose,” “ surround,” whence 
perhaps Gilgal, a circle—a word not properly Semitic. 

Page 148. Vesta, usually regarded as an Aryan word—though the 
Turanians were great fire-worshippers—Dr. Taylor connected with the 
Ugrie ewsta, for “hearth.” Janus, the other primitive Roman God, is also 
known as Janes and Janis. The similarity to the non-Vedic Ganesa was 
long ago pointed out; no doubt these words, with Juno and Junones, 


_come from the root Gan, for spirit, already mentioned. 


Page 149. Turm was the Etruscan God of the boundary stone con- 
nected with Tur, “to stand.” Perhaps the Akkadian Duwi, for tumulus, may 
be connected, as well as Tur, “‘ abode” or “stand.” 

Page 189. The words for numerals do not appear to be closely con- 
nected with Akkadian, which shows us that the Etruscans must have 
migrated in an early stage of civilisation. A7, for “two,” is probably the 
Akkadian Aas; Thu, “five,” may be the Akkadian S’a, and Sa, four (or 
Za), perhaps Za, “four” (if that be correct in Akkadian), but Z%vr, “ten,” 
is not the Akkadian Ge, “ten.” That the Etruscan numerals are Altaic is 
however the real test of Dr. Taylor’s discovery. 

Page 202. Lupu, the Etruscan for “died,” may be the Akkadian Rap, 
“‘ to seize,” which occurs in the names of various kinds of spectres. Ril, 
“years,” may be connected with Ri, “to shine,” or “to rise.” Tular, for 
“tombs,” from the root Tul, originally meant “ burning places,” the Finnic 
and Mongolic tiil, to “burn.” With these is connected no doubt the 
Akkadian Tul or Dul, rendered “tumulus,” and “altar.” Suthi, for 
“tomb,” said to be known also in Carian, also comes from the root Seth, 
Suth “ fire,” considered in speaking of Set. 

The words for relationships are equally instructive. Al for “ child” 
is, perhaps, the Akkadian U/, “ male,” and du, “ man.” Sech, for “ child,” 
is the Akkadian and Susian Sak, “son,” perhaps connected with Sag, 
“head.” Etera and Tora, for “little,” are the Akkadian Tur, “ young.” 
Isa, for a woman, may possibly be connected with Sal, “female,” in 


- 


1 A great number of these local gods are mentioned by Tertullian and in 
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Akkadian. Kahati, a word rendered Violens in Latin, may be con- 
nected with gug, gig, gik, meaning “violent” in Akkadian and Susian. 

Page 260. The words for colours do not seem to agree with Akkadian 
—another indication that the civilisation of the Etruscans is late. 

Ca is said to have been an old Etruscan word for a “ man” (page 268) ; 
the Egyptian Ka “husband” or “male.” In Akkadian also Ak means 
“* male.” 

The post position, ira or na, “ belonging to,” is not only Etruscan and 
Finnish, but it is the Hittite and Akkadian Na, “of.” Mi, “I,” is the 
Akkadian Mu, “I,” connected with Ma or Mu, “to be,” and common in 
many Altaic dialects. The sign of agency, S, postposed also, appears to 
be recognisable in Etruscan. 

Page 288. The word Thup, or Thap, “ to engrave,” often repeated as a 
verb, is clearly, I think, the Akkadian Dub, Dib, “to split,” and hence to 
“sculpture,” which came into use among the Assyrians for sculptured 
writing. 

Page 295. The two-headed Etruscan figures are to be compared with 
the two-headed god on a Cappadocian cylinder, the two-headed eagle of 
the same country, and the two-headed god, Set-Har, in Egypt. Janus 
originally represented the two aspects, bright and dark, day and night, 
the kind and the angry, good and evil. 

Page 300. en is Etruscan, probably, for “ this,” and is a preposition. 
Gan, “ this,” is preposed in Akkadian. In the Yenissei kin = “here,” and 
kan = there (p. 303). Teke, to give, the Mordwin tuken is the Akkadian 
tuk, “ give ;” and Thuker, “ gifts” (p. 306), is the Akkadian tug, “ gift.” 

Page 314. Druna, “royalty,” is doubtfully Etruscan ; but we have 
Dur,“ prince,” in Akkadian (p. 317). Aracos for a “hawk,” seems to in- 
clude the root gus, “bird ” or “cock” in Akkadian. Burrus and Burra, 
“red,” is perhaps the Akkadian Bar, “bright.” Toga, thought to come 
from a root Ta, “make,” recalls Tu or Du, “make” in Akkadian (p. 329). 
Atrium is from an old atr, “ hall,” the Egyptian atr, chamber. In Hittite 
Atr appears in town names. In Akkadian tir means a “ seat.” 

Fale, “mountains” in Etruscan, is connected with numerous Altaic 
words (p. 330), meaning “high,” “ hill,” or “sky.” I believe this explains 
Pil or Pal as a geographic term in Hittite. 

Tepe, another Etruscan word for hill, explains the Hittite Thep ; and 
—~ Tartar and Turkic tongues ¢epe means “ hill ; Finnic, typi ; Mongol, 

0. 

Page 332. Arbiter from Arpi-ter, “ lot-judge,” explained by aid of 
Finnish, calls the Akkadian Tur, Ter, Tir, “ judge.” 

Page 335. Sagitta, rendered Tak-it, “ stone-projectile,” illustrates 
the Hittite /t, represented by an arrow. 

Page 338. The suffix senna, in the name Rasenna, is very useful. In 
Ugric dialect Sena means “man ”—no doubt the Susian and Proto-Medie 
Sain, This explains perhaps Lab-Senna, the name of a Hittite king. 

Page 345, Not many geographical names are discussed by Dr. Taylor. 
He connects the river Arno with Arna, the Tatar word fora “canal.” In 
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Akkadian Aria occurs for river, Re and Ria meaning “to flow.” The 
word Tha, Tai, for mountain, said to occur in Sorakte or “snowy moun- 
tain,” explains the suflixed 7a in several Hittite geographical names. 
Ceere, “town,” is the Akkadian Kir, “fortress,” and its other name, 
Agylla, appears to be Ak-alu, “ city of the king.” 

Page 378. “A cumulative argument,” says Dr. Taylor, in conclusion, 
“is a chain with many parallel links—the strength of such a chain is not 
measured by the weakness of the weakest of the links, but by the united 
strength of all those which are without a flaw.” Now this applies to the 
present comparison with Akkadian. The cumulative evidence of language, 
physiognomy, religion, and custom connects the Etruscans closely with 
Egyptians, Hittites, and Akkadians. The present comparison will, I 
think, be considered to give strong evidence in favour of the Altaic origin 
of the Hittites. If the Akkadian language, customs, mythology, and 
physiognomy are so faithfully preserved among tribes as remote and as 
recent as the Etruscans and the Finns; if even in Egypt the same 
element crops up, and if the vocabularies show so many common words in 
all dialects, from Basque to Siberian, it becomes probable that the true 
explanation of the language of Carians, Lycians, Lydians, Khetz, and 
Canaanites, is to be sought in a study of Akkadian, controlled by 
comparison with other Altaic tongues, ancient or modern. 

C. R. Conver. 


THE CRITICISM OF THE HITTITES. 


ANonyYMOUS criticism does not require an answer, since however confident 
the critic’s statements may be, his right to speak can only be weighed when 
his name is known. Professor Sayce’s criticism being signed, requires 
full consideration. Two other critiques I may make a few notes con- 
cerning, in order to show that they would tend rather to mislead the 
public as to facts. The “St. James’s Gazette,” of 26th May, having 
heard what Professor Sayce had to say concerning a language which the 
writer has apparently not studied, makes the following statements :— 
‘In the volume before us Captain Conder makes the third attempt at 
solution which he has adventured in the last four years.” This is not 
exactly correct. I have never before the 26th February, 1887, stated that 
I felt able to read a single word of the texts. In 1883, I proposed an 
ideographic comparison with Egyptian, which I hold to be sound in 
principle. In 1883, I stated that the Hittites were Turanian, and their 
language probably to be explained by Akkadian. On these lines I have 
worked ever since. The assertion that the resemblances to Egyptian are 
“illusory” requires to be proved. Recent discoveries of a connection 
between cuneiform and Egyptian show that such comparison is not likely 
to be arbitrary. 
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“Tn November, he .. . . spoke of the explanation from the Cypriote 
syllabics in disparaging terms” (but see “ Syrian Stone Lore,” p. 24), and I 
still consider that of the eight comparisons put forward by previous 
writers the majority are very doubtful. 
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It was not until working at the comparison further that I found it 
possible to improve on this attempt, partly by falling back on some of 
Professor Sayce’s earlier work, but also by original research. I here give 
a sketch of the emblems doubtfully identified. (Taylor's Alphabet,” II, 
p- 123.) As regards No. 1, Professor Sayce now prefers his old com- 
parison, Ne, which I adopt, and agrees that it is a pronoun. As to No, 
2, which affects the bilingual, he regards the Hittite now as the emblem for 
“four,” but this must be proved. In Akkadian four has not the sound 
Me required by the bilingual, nor would the value “four” do for the 
Hamath stones, since in Altaic tongues the numeral precedes the noun. 
The plural Me and Mes, in Proto-Medic and Akkadian, Professor Sayce 
has himself written about, and it rests on the authority of Lenormant. 
No. 5 I propose to discard because it selects only one form of the Cypriote, 
Si, and does not exactly give the Hittite form. These values appear to 
me to have been a stumbling block, and it was only when I found it 
possible to make the Hittite emblems agree with known values in 
Akkadian, that I felt the real value of the Cypriote. In “Syrian Stone 
Lore ” I have said (p. 24), “If it were certain that the Cypriote syllabaries 
were derived from the Syrian hieroglyphs, we should, no doubt, have a 
most valuable means of determining the sounds represented on the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, but the resemblances are at present not numerous 
nor always very close.” 

As regards the Plate in “Syrian Stone Lore,” I have given 17 com- 
parisons ; of these no less than 11 will, I think, stand while 6 are wrong. 
Out of these I have given 5, which are letters of the Egyptian Alphabet 
having values represented by the Hebrew letters shown. Those values are 
correct, but I have not since 1883 ever stated that the phonetic values in 
Hittite and Egyptian are the same. In the majority of cases the pho- 
netic values differ ; but if Dr. Taylor and Klaproth be right in finding 
Finnie words in Egyptian, some phonetic values even might agree. This 
will form the subject of my future study of this element. 

“Symbols which in November he considered to represent ¢ and uw he 
now believes to be vowels, those for p and g have become the syllabies mes 
and pal, while the signs for a and p are now to stand for zu and du.” In 
the cause of truth I am, I hope, never afraid to own an error, but this 
criticism shows how hastily the critic has glanced at my work. In fact, 
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to review within a fortnight the work of three years is evidently im- 
possible. T and N have not become vowels, since the rendering is not 
alphabetic. The ideographie comparison with N remains untouched. The 
ideographic value of the Egyptian A, which the critie calls G, is still, I 
think, probably the same as that of the Hittite sign compared. The 
ideographie values of the Egyptian A and B may also be retained, 
although being mere pictures no argument can rest upon them. 

I am said to “have practically abandoned my attempt at explaining 
the Hittite hieroglyphs from the Egyptian.” This, as will be seen from 
my book, is quite incorrect. On the contrary, the discovery of the 
language has enabled me to pursue this comparison more surely, and 
the labours of others have shown that I may have been right in 
making the comparison ideographically, though phonetically only certain 
words can be compared. I hope soon to publish a much more exten- 
sive plate in confirmation of this comparison, which rests on a true 
scientific basis. 

“Tt was probably an agglutinative language belonging to... . the 
Ural-Altaic.” Yes, but no one has said so before, as far as my reading 
goes. The comparisons hitherto have been with Georgian and Hebrew, 
both inflexional tongues. Georgian is as yet not classed, though Hommel 
shows a connection with Proto-Medic. Hebrew is Semitic, not Ural- 
Altaic. 

“Tt is, however, quite another question whether out of the vast group 
of the Ural-Altaic tongues .... Turkish, Tamil, Lapp, Magyar, and 
Mantchu, Captain Conder is justified in accepting the Accadian speech.” 
This a fair but a very weak objection. Max Muller and Dr. Taylor, 
neither of them class Tamil as an Altaic language. Max Muller groups 
the eight Tamulic dialects as South Turanian—a family by them- 
selves.’ In language all philologists tell us structure is more important 
than words, yet a large vocabulary is common to the Turkic and Finnie 
groups of the Altaic, and the old monosyllabic words or roots, such as 
Ma, Ku, &., which are “ primary roots,” are traceable in the Mongolie 
dialects and in the monosyllabic Chinese. These roots are indeed generally 
recognised to be the oldest elements in Altaic speech. Akkadian is 
the oldest known dialect, and has a vocabulary comparable with all the 
Altaic vocabularies. There are, moreover, two good reasons for looking 
to Akkadian and to Proto-Medic. First, that they are the dialects of 
the countries nearest to the land of the Hittites. Second, that the 
grammar of these dialects appears to agree better with the texts than any 
other grammar. Had I looked to Turkish, or Tamil, or Japanese, for the 
key, it would have been pointed out that these languages were too modern, 
and I might have been referred to Akkadian as a better guide, 


_ 41t may, however, be well to quote Max Muller’s words as to “ the rela- 
tionship of both these branches (North and South Turanian) themselves, and 
their ultimate dependence on the Chinese.” (“Science of Language,” 5th 
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“The Proto-Medic, which is very distantly connected with the Akka- 
dian. ... may possibly furnish a nearer analogue.” Proto-Medic is 
known to us in the later times of the Persian Achzmenide. It is, 
therefore, perhaps, not as safe a guide as the old Akkadian, which is 
traced more than 1,000 years earlier. Proto-Medic is very closely allied to 
Akkadian. The writer cannot, I think, have read Lenormant’s works on 
the subject. Not only is there a large common vocabulary, but the struc- 
ture of the grammar is practically the same, differing from the Susian 
structure. It is the old structure which distinguishes these tongues from 
later Altaic dialects, and the structure will, I think, prove to be that 
of the Hittite texts. Even the bilingual is in favour of Akkadian, 
the genitive being placed after the nominative, not before, as in 
Proto-Medic and Chinese, and being without declining particle, on the 
bilingual. 

“ Professor Sayce has asserted .... that no Akkadist will admit” my 
statements as to certain words. This is a question for further detailed 
study. 

To explain this important point, I must say that certain symbols like 
the two here given pf ey occur in Akkadian either alone or with others, 
They have known sounds. The first has the sound Pa—as in the word 
Pa-te-si, for a “ruler.” The second has the sound Au—as in Likku, for a 
“dog.” It is contended by Professor Sayce that when they occur alone 
they are to be regarded as pictures only (ideograms), and rendered by 
the words gisdar, “sceptre,” and anin, “king.” It might be urged that 
land-lord is to be so read, but that “land” standing alone is to be read 
“country,” and “lord” standing alone to be read “ master.” The 
existence of the words country, district, region, does not disprove the 
existence of the word land, and the existence of master, king, prince does 
not show that there is no word lord. What we want to know is, was 
there a word Pa, meaning “sceptre,” and a word Ku, meaning “ king ?” 
Dr. Taylor, Mr. Houghton, and others say Pa means sceptre ; Lenormant 
and Fox Talbot says Ku means king. But the true way of settling the 
question is to see whether Ku is a word for king common to many Altaic 
tongues, and whether Pa is an old word in such tongues for sceptre. In 
the case of Pa, my evidence is not ready, for I never expected that so 
well recognised a word would be doubted. I rest at present on Dr. 
Taylor and Houghton. As regards Ku, I do not for a moment doubt that 
Ku is the old Altaic word for king. Even in Chinese this may be re- 
cognised in the word Koue, “kingdom,” and in Akkadian we hear Ku, 
Ak, Uk, Khu, all stated by cuneiform scholars to mean king, though 
Ku means also “high,” Ak also “male,” &c. Professor Sayce’s denial, 
that Ma is the word for country may be met. He has repeatedly said that 
Ma is Akkadian for country. The word is given by Lenormant, and 
occurs in all the Finnic dialects, according to Taylor. It happens that 


both the words, Anin and Murun, mentioned by Professor Sayce, are 
noticed in my book. 
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_ Another objection raised by Professor Sayce is to the word Kakama 
for Amen. This, however, might yet prove to have been the case. 
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Ca - ca - ma. 


I find it spelt phonetically Ca-ca-ma in an Assyrian text. The Assyrians 
regarded Akkadian as a holy language, and no doubt imported words into 
their prayers just as Aramaic words appear in sacred Pehlevi books. 

“Dr. Wright’s book contains a table drawn up by Dr. Isaac Taylor of 
eight Hittite hieroglyphs, whose phonetic values he regards as established. 

Of these eight interpretations Captain Conder practically accepts 
seven, while, as to the eighth, he may very possibly be right.” ‘This is 
not quite the case. Out of the eight I only accept two, and I regard the 
rest as doubtful The plate showing these values comes from Dr. Taylor's 
“ Alphabet.” Dr. Taylor does not by any means commit himself to them. 
He says: “In the present state of Hittite decipherment they can only 
claim to be provisional ” (p. 123). Nor is it the case that I have only 
added four new values; I have added twenty-eight in all to the two 
which I adopted. ' 

“To any one familiar with the style of ancient Oriental records, 
the readings are preposterous.” I think if the writer had studied the 
magic tablets of the Akkadians he must have seen the strong family 
likeness which exists in their phraseology, words, and construction, as 
compared with my tentative readings. The Assyrian style of 700 B.c. 
is no guide to the style of talismans perhaps as old as 4000 B.C., written, 
not in an inflexional, but in a rude monosyllabic tongue, only as yet 
roughly agglutinative. 

The reviewer in the “Atheneum” knows no Akkadian, and conse- 
quently only repeats Professor Sayce (May 28th, 1887): “His (Captain 
Conder) Akkadian acquirements are unfortunately meagre.” On this 
subject his opinion is of no value. Such is the uncertainty of the study 
that even half the sounds in Akkadian are said to be doubtful. 

The words gistar, Anin, Murun, given by Professor Sayce, are all 
recognised by the very authorities from whom I have taken the words 
Pa, Ma, and Ku. 

This reviewer, however, devotes his attention chiefly to the Egyptian 
connection, and makes some extraordinary statements. He says of 
Dr. Wright that he “ assumed, without any ground whatever, that the Chita 
(sic) of the Egyptian inscriptions were the same people as the Khatti of 
the Assyrian inscriptions and the Hittites of the Bible.” The Kheta 
Khatti and Beni Kheth are identified because they are all proved to have 
lived in the same country. 

“The group of signs referred to does not mean water.” Here the 
reviewer is, I think, wrong. In November, 1886, I find an authority 
rendering this ideogram—“ Nu” = “ watery mass.” The emblem in 
question not only stands for Nut, but also for Nu and the letter N. 
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“Set has nothing to do with Sed (sic), a genius, for this latter word 
comes from the root ">7{z7, to be strong.” Sed is given by Lenormant as 
Assyrian. That Shedim comes from the Hebrew root in question is not 
proved. It is well known that many Assyrian and Hebrew words are of 
Altaic origin, and De Rouge may be right on this point. I have not said 
Set was one of the gods of the old Akkadian pantheon. I have said I 
think he was, and as the name appears to have been common to Etruscans, 
Hittites, and Egyptians, I have reasons for this supposition. 

“He informs us that Ea means heavenly house, whereas it means house 
of water.” The writer dogmatises on a matter concerning which Lenor- 
mant felt doubt. The emblem a may be a phonetic complement, not of 
necessity to be rendered “water,” and the fact that the god whom I 
identify with Ha is represented by the house alone or by the house with 
short a, agrees with this opinion of Lenormant’s. That “Anu is a 
Semiticised form of Ana” of course is clear, but my only scruple was 
against making use of Semitic forms in speaking of Akkadian texts. 
Thatthe Egyptian Xi may be rendered ekh is not my mistake, for the 
name of Sutech to which the writer refers is given by Chabas, De Rouge, 
and others. “The Egyptian emblem for throne does not mean majesty.” ] 
It is the emblem not only of Isis, but also, according to Renouf, of the 
rising sun: “The hand grasping a stick does not mean cause, the pair of 
legs does not mean move, but extend.” “The pot does not represent 
water.” In each of these cases the writer is, I think, wrong: the emblems ~ 
are common determinatives. The stick for “causation,” the feet for | 
“movement,” the vase for “the watery mass” of heaven. Maspero and ‘ 
Renout, in the two first cases, are not in accord with the reviewer. 

As regards words like Ja, Ku, &c., it is thought by some cuneiform 
scholars that their syllabic value may be only part of their value, as 
words ; Ma, the syllable, being derived from Mat, the original word. | This 
took place in Egyptian, and may have taken place in Akkadian, but if in 
existing languages a monosyllable still represents the word (as in the 
case of Ma), such a theory becomes unnecessary. It is a question of com- 
parative research in every case. 


LYDDA AND ANTI-CHRIST. 


C. R. ConpEr. 


LYDDA AND ANTLCHRIST. cf 


AccorpinG to Moslem tradition the anti-Christ or Masih ed Dejjal 
(“ False Messiah ”) is to be slain by Jesus the true Messiah at the gate of 
Lydda. This ideaseems to me to arise from a confusion between Christian 
and Jewish teaching, not uncommon in the Koran and in the Sunna. 
In the Talmud (Tal Bab, Succah 52a) the Messiah Ben J oseph is men- 
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tioned as slain before the triumph of the Messiah Ben David. There is 
possibly in this some allusion to the Samaritan Taheb, or Messiah, called 
the Messiah Ben Joseph. Muhammad may, however, have connected the 
name with that of Joseph, husband of our Lord’s mother. Now, according 
to the Jews (‘Tal Bab, Sabbath 104 b ; Tal Jer, Sanhed vii, 16), Ben Stada, 
who is usually identified by the Jews as representing our Lord, was 
executed at Lydda. So that, from a Jewish point of view, the false 
Messiah was slain at Lydda. It seems to me that a confused memory 
of the Talmudic tradition accounts for the Moslem legend, for it is well 
known that many Talmudic ideas have found their way into the Koran 
and the Sunna. 

Ed Dejjal appears to originate in the Masdean ideas of the false 
prophet who is to accompany Ahriman in the last days, for nearly the 
whole of the Moslem eschatology is founded on Persian ideas, such as 
may be studied in the Pehlevi Bundahish and Bahman Yast. 

Cc. R. C. 


THE CANAANITES. 


Tue probability of the Altaic origin of the Hittites shows that the 
Canaanites—like Finns and Akkadians—were probably a race who 
burned and did not bury the dead. The ashes found by Herr Schumacher 
under a dolmen agree with this view. The burning of children in honour 
of Moloch is also connected. 

C. RC. 


THE KARNAK LIST OF PALESTINE. 


On the 3rd May, ata meeting of the Society of Biblical Archeology, the 
Rev. Henry George Tomkins presented his paper on the “ Karnak List of 
Tributary Places in Palestine ; with an Introduction on the Campaign of 
Thothmes III against Megiddo.” The writer traced the line of march from 
the Egyptian fortress of Tsar (or Tsal), along the ancient road discovered 
by the Rev. F. W. Holland, by way of Sharukhen (Tell es Sheri’ah, sheet 
xxiv), to Gaza, an Egyptian station. Thence the route was deflected 
eastwards by a tract of forest between Joppa and Carmel, as shown by 
Professor Maspero, in the Leemans Album. At Iakhem (el Kheimeh) three 
roads were discussed by a council of war, viz.; I, a dangerous mountain 
defile near ’Arna. II, a high road leading to the east of Ta’anak. III, 
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a high road north of Tsifta (Zebdah). Mr. Tomkins showed how these 
data agreed with the results of the Survey, proposing to see in the first 
the Wady el ’Arrifn, very near to Umm el Fahm, which M, Maspero 
had proposed as a likely site for ’Arna; and inclining to the belief 
that Captain Conder is right in identifying Khiirbet el Miijedd’a with 
Megiddo, and that the great route of the Egyptian armies to Northern 
Syria and the Euphrates was by way of Beth-shan across the Jordan and 
through Damascus, the line taken by the patriarchs, and probably in 
much later times, by Neké, whom Josiah confronted, as Captain Conder 
says, at Megiddo, to cut him off from crossing the Jordan to Damascus. 
Mr. Tomkins’s argument is given at length in the Proceedings (not Trans- 
actions) of the Society of Biblical Archeology, and his Palestine List will 
appear in due course, with his previous paper on the Northern Syrian List 
in the T’ransactions. 

Mr. Tomkins has treated these lists on the basis of the Great 
Map, Name Lists, and Memoirs, and has added a large number of 
proposed new identifications, of which many are ascertained, and others 
tentative. 

In the Palestine List he has especially enlarged the previous results 
southwards in the regions of Shechem, Jerusalem, and Hebron, and in the 
Galilzean country has availed himself of the excellent paper of Professor 
Maspero in the 7'’ransactions of the Victoria Institute, vol. xx. The pro- 
posal of Professor Sayce to see Jerusalem (J ebus) in Har-el was discussed, 
and also the views of Mr. Groff on Joseph-el and J acob-el, for which Mr, 
Tomkins is disposed to claim a “local habitation” at Yasdf and Ikbdla 
respectively, whatever may be thought of the tribal theory. He thinks 
that the military occupation of posts on the east of Jordan by the 
Egyptians, to guard the fords and the great eastern route to Arabia, has 
been too much overlooked ; and would parallel this by the occupation of 
posts across the Euphrates in the Sukhi-land as shown by the North 
Syrian List. He agrees (as Professor Maspero has done) in many of 
Captain Conder’s identifications. He sees the name N fin, still to be found 


YAMA 
in more than one locality, in No. 75, & Ss um and in No. 77, 
NAA 


fo ING it identifies “mount Ephraim ;” and in No. 89, [Tq] \q 
=a 3 
ent D737, the Hagarites. He also suggests that the 
“ Abel,” No. 91, may be Abel Shittim, and the next “ Abel,” No. 92, 
with the determinative of high places, 4, may be Abel Mitsraim. 
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vale of Hebron, with which will agree a series of suggested identifications 
in the same part of the list. 
All serious students of the topography of Palestine will give careful 
attention to these papers. 
_ Mr. Tomkins hopes to contribute to the Quarterly Statement a series of 
short articles treating the Egyptian data in a detailed manner after the 
- model of his articles previously printed in our pages. 


Norrt.—Captain Conder’s latest revision of his paper on the southern list 
is to be found in the volume of “ Special Papers.” Some twenty of Captain 
Conder’s identifications have lately been adopted by M. Maspero. 


NOTE ON QUARTERLY STATEMENT. 
April, 1887. 


Page 83. A statement is here liable to misconstruction: “Not only 
this ruin has been settled since the Palestine Map was edited, but also 
the following old sites.” What is meant evidently is, that the places have 
become inhubited, not that they have been discovered. All these places 
here mentioned are on the map. As to the variations of spelling noted 
by Herr Schumacher, it is also to be noted that they have no radical 
J difference. We frequently found the names of places to be differently 
i" - pronounced by different people. 

_ 


NOTES FROM JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem, March 15th, 1887. 


1. About three weeks ago, when coming home from the town (I am 
living outside the town), a servant of the Russian Archimandrite was 
waiting for me with a message from his master to come down to Geth- 
semane, in order to examine a newly opened cave. There, under his direc- 
tion, the Russian Emperor is building a little church, and in order to get 
more free space round it towards the hill, the rock was broken away, and 
by this a rock-cut tomb was discovered, of which I afterwards made 
the measurements. On arriving I was told that the Archimandrite 
_ was on the Mount of Olives, where he is building a very high tower or = 
i. 
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belfry. He took me into his room and showed me his own sketch 
book, and in it a drawing of the newly discovered rock-cut tomb near 
Gethsemane. It bears an inscription, and reading the name Stephanus, 
he ordered me to go there and make a search for myself, and to copy 
the inscription. This I did. The result I give in the enclosed drawings.! 
It was apparently a Christian tomb, never a Jewish. Jewish tombs are 
always individual, separated from the other; not so the Christians, 
they are brothers, and hence even in death joined together. The cave is 
inside 12 feet long by 54 feet broad, and with the troughs about 6 feet 
high, cut entirely in rock, which is very soft, and partly now decayed. 
On the slope of the ground an opening was made 1 foot 6 inches high 
and wide, rather in the roofing of the cave; the cave has no ceiling, 
but the rock forms a kind of vault, as will be seen by the sections. 
The opening was shut with a stone slab, and the passage on its top 
covered also with two slabs and over them earth. There are inside seven 
tombs or troughs from 5 feet to 5 feet 10 inches long ; they are cut into 
the rock, and the partition walls between them are very thin, only 4 inches. 
They are seven in number, and over the third, counted from the east, is on 
the rock wall an inscription in Greek with a cross engraved in the rock ; 
but all is so brittle and soft that no squeeze could be made; I made 
however a careful copy. As there are seven tombs, and over one is the 
name of “Stephanus,” my man who was with me reminded me of Acts 
of the Apostles vi, 5. It is interesting, but the connection cannot be 
proved. 

It is rather remarkable that the greater part of new discoveries at 
Jerusalem are tombs. 

2. I have to speak of another opened tomb, of which I also enclose plan 
and section." 

Situation.—When one passes the garden of Gethsemane going south- 
wards, on the brow of the Mountain of Olives, to the point where the road 
bends eastwards going to Bethany, do not follow this road but go straight 
on, and you will come toa path running up from the upper part of the 
village Siloam and following it in a south-eastern direction, one comes to 
an old cistern, marked on the Ordnance Survey Plan, scale ;5355. Going 
from there downwards (towards south-east) one comes to the point 
with the bench mark 2111-2, there or near by it is the said tomb, 
called “es Suaih,” and the field there round abcut is called “Land of 


Suaih ” col signifying the traveller or pilgrim. 


Description.—The entrance hall has for the greater part disappeared ; a 
wide opening (4 feet wide and about 6 feet high) leads to a room 114 feet 
broad and (16 + 145 = 30$) average 15 feet 3 inches long, and 7 to 8 feet 
high ; the ceiling is nearly horizontal, the walls perpendicular; towards the 
west is an unshaped large recess. A wall, partly still existing, of very fine 
hewn stone divides the recess from the main room. But this wall is only 
half the height of the room, and looks like an altar or something similar, 


1 Not engraved; preserved in the office. 
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Close under the ceiling there are in each corner narrow deep holes bored in 
the rock, as for fixing in hooks or nails. Also between the corners on the 
three sides are such holes. It gives the impression that once the room was 
decorated with hangings or carpets like the birth chapel of Bethlehem. And 
very likely in front of the wall was also a hanging, perhaps not down to 
the bottom, so that the altar bench might be seen. If this room was at that 
time not a regular chapel, it was the lodging of a holy or religious person, 
the sleeping place behind the wall in the recess. On the eastern wall is 
a door opening like at other tombs, only a little more high, so that one 
may go in without great difficulty. Immediately inside to the left is a 
trough or tomb, and to the right three loculi, and under them seems to 
be some others, and opposite the door a stone bench, and also three loculi ; 
going in (eastwards) the room is only on an average 8 feet long and 6 
feet broad, and about 6 feet 3 inches high, ceiling horizontal, so there are 
eight or nine (perhaps ten) tombs. There is a good deal of earth now in 
both chambers. The name of the place and the former decoration of the 
room with its wall, etc., indicates that in the Christian time before the 
intruding of the Mohammedans, a holy man lived there as an Anchoret, and 
very likely formed at the same time a station for the pilgrims, and I suppose 
it might be mentioned in one or the other of the old pilgrim books. As the 
real name is lost we can only guess about it; the present name is certainly 
a new one given by the Mohammedans. Originally it was a Jewish tomb, 
and probably in the early Christian time it was known who was buried 
there (which is now forgotten). Then it was made into a chapel by the 
Christians, inhabited and watched by a monk or such devoted man: it 
may be that this was in the Crusaders’ time, if not earlier ; from this the 
modern name comes. 

3. South-east, about 400 feet distant, higher up on the hill and just on 
its ridge, is a curious isolated rock, called “ Ktilah Ard es Suaih,” ae., the 
castle or fortress of the ground es Suaih. It was formerly of huge dimen- 
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sions, large particles have fallen off, and are lying onthe ground round about. 
It consists of a conglomerate of flint pebbles backed together with marl and 
soft limestone. The marl gradually becoming by the winter rain washed 
off, and the lime by frost and heat decaying, the rock became 
gradually smaller and smaller. At present it is about 14 feet high, on an 
average 7 feet to 8 feet thick, and about 21 feet long, standing from north 
tosouth. Its eastern side has a concavity ; on its western side one may go 
up to its top, which is comparatively even. Such rocks are found at 
several other places : on the Mount of Olives and the hill of Evil Counsel, 
and near Mar Elias, always resting on a strata of chalk and lime, but 


-I have not found elsewhere such a high and isolated one, for which peculi- 


arities it is remarkable. 

3. According to your desire, I have cleared out the caves or rock-cut 
tombs in Wady Yasul (see Quarterly Statement for April, p. 112), but no 
opening was found leading into the room where the large stone case is 
standing. My workman had the idea of enlarging the small opening 
through which the sarcophagus (?) is seen, in order that a thin man might 
go in and find out the contents of the inside, and the situation of the 
opening through which the sarcophagus was brought in. But it failed, 
the rock being so moist and brittle, when struck with a chisel and 
heavy hammer, a large piece gave way and now lies so that all further 
work from this side is in vain, and at the same time I fear we might by 
going on do mischief. But continuing the examination I found that from 


the cistern an opening now walled up is seen, but we could not open it as 


the cistern is now full of water, and all the rock so wet and moist that 
it is dangerous to do much, so I put off further excavations to a dryer 
season, when the cistern is empty. 

4. During my residence in the Holy City I have always kept an eye 
upon the excavations that have been made, chiefly for foundations and 
have thus found out a great many rock-levels inside the city. 

About twenty years ago, when excavations were made for the founda- 
tions of a new building near the German Hospice (at K on plan), rock was 
found 36 feet beneath the surface. Some years later the latrines of the 
Church of the holy Sepulchre were altered and a sewer made north-east- 
ward, beneath the Coptic convent to the street Khét el Khankeh. It was 
then found that beneath the Coptic convent the rock is only one or two 
feet below the flooring of the basement rooms and so on to the Khét el 
Khankeh ; the sewer had thus to be cut in the rock as far as the middle 
of the arch which spans the street at the Greek Pilgrim House, Chara- 
lompos ; there the rock ends and the continuation of the sewer eastward 
was built in the rubbish. 

Two years ago, in April, 1885, the Coptic priest, when excavating to 
make a new cistern beneath the convent, found rock-hewn tombs which 
[ examined and reported upon (see “ Zeitschrift des D, P. Vereins,” 1885, 
p. 171). They are shown on accompanying plan and section, and prove the 
existence of rock-hewn tombs in this locality before the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was built ; they also testify to the genuineness of the tombs in 
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the church west of the Rotunda. At the same time we ascertained the 
position of the rock there. During the last four months a new sewer has 
been made in the Harat en Nasdra (Christian Street), and Khét el 
Khankeh, so that the lie of the rock is also known there. 

The sewer under Christian Street was made by working north from 
Mr. Bergheim’s shop, and south from the corner of the Khét el Khankeh; 
at the former place its floor was 6 feet below the surface or 2,494 feet 
above the sea, and at the latter 22 feet below the surface, or 2,490 feet 
above the sea. The rock was struck in several places, but the sewer was 
not to be cut out of it, so no section has been sent. 

The sewer in the Khét el Khankeh was made from east to west, com- 
mencing at the mouth of the old sewer made in 1870. For 63 feet it had 
to be cut out of the rock, or rather the existing sewer deepened ; the 
rock then descended nearly perpendicularly (see section 2), and nothing 
was found but rubbish and small stones to a depth of 14 feet ; the rock 
is perhaps 5 feet or 6 feet deeper than this. On the south side of the 
sewer the earth fell in and disclosed a door with lintel and window which 
was walled up. The men would not open it, but showed me a vault 
under the oil mill here, which I afterwards examined. At a distance of 
62 feet west of the door the rock rises nearly to the surface, and con- 
tinues near it for 33 feet; at this point the rock again descended, and 
rubbish and made ground were found ; hard and red, not black like the 
previous made ground, and in part the original soil. Near the southern 
buildings there was a broken conduit made of good hewn stone. The 
main Khankeh building (Saladin’s Hospice) has no proper foundations, 
its walls rest on the red earth, and even at the corner only go down 
11 feet (section 2); the walls are built of well-hewn stones below ground, 
and the corners are right angles, not obtuse as above ground. Near the 
angle the rock is from 16 feet to 17 feet below the surface, and the sewer 
had to be cut in it a short distance. 

These excavations show that no city wall (such as the second) ran along 
the line of the Khét el Khankeh from east to west. The excavations 
caused several cracks to appear in the neighbouring masonry. 

In the oil mill a small window-like hole (a, see plan) leads to a small 
dark chamber (b) whence a small hole (c, section 4) gives access to a vault 
under the oil mill. We found a complete lower storey as shown in 
section 4, but much filled with earth. A low door (d) opens on to a rock- 
hewn flight of steps leading down to a large rock-hewn cistern, which I 
could not measure as there was water in it. Its mouth is at (e), where 
is a large perforated stone resting on the rock ; the depth, including that 
of the stone, is 37 feet ; or from the level of the court above 50 feet. In 
1870, when cutting the sewer through the rock here, the workmen broke 
into the cistern, but closed the hole so as to avoid disturbances. The 
closed door on the north of this lower storey seems to have led into a 
sort of court and not into a street. It is clear that much stone was 
quarried in this locality for building. 

The lower storey discovered isa continuation of the lower storey of the 
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Coptic convent ; and the rock-hewn tombs (see plan and section 4) beneath 
this convent are nearly on the same level as the so-called “Prison of 
Christ” in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is clear that the old 
masonry in the lower storeys of the Coptic convent and the oil mill are 
remains of the House of the Canons of the Crusaders. The principal 
= entrance was from the church, where that of the Coptic convent now is ; 
‘ but there was also one from the north. There is also a larger door on the 
east side. The building shows many restorations and additions, most o 
them badly done. } 

I have been able to do very little towards tracing the course of the 
second wall. I have determined to dig in the ditch of the castle to find 
the Gate Gennath, but have not yet got permission, and it is too wet ; I 
must therefore wait for the dry season. Digging in the houses and 
streets is most difficult, as people will not allow it except by chance. 
The damage done to so many houses in making the sewer has increased 
the difficulties, and made the people more afraid of excavations. The 
time will certainly come one of these days to go on with the work, 

5. About five or six years ago there arrived in Jerusalem many members 
of Jewish families migrating from Yeman or the Hedjas and intending 
to settle in the Holy Land. They were nearly all very poor, and wanted 
the charity and assistance of Jews and Christians; the most difficult 
point was to get lodgings for them. So for a time and in summer a good 
many lodged in the fields under trees or corners of garden walls, ete, ; 
but this would not do for the colder season. So some Jewish residents | 
bought a very rocky piece of ground south of the village Siloam, 
about one-third high up on the side of the high hill east of the 
Siloam gardens in the Kedron Valley and Bir Eyab. A number of 
rooms were built, first a lower or ground storey against the cliffs of the 
rock, which formed the fourth side of each room, Later on an upper 
storey was built on them, the entrances to the rooms for those were 
from the east, as for the lower storey are from the west. There are twenty 
rooms, smaller and larger, and over the entrance door is written in Hebrew 
the name of the benefactor or builder of the room, Each room is 
intended for one family, but in some there are now even two. ‘To each 
room belongs a free space or little court to enable them to make 
there at the Feast of Tabernacles the “Succoth.” On the south there 
are three rooms below and three above, but then No. 7 and 8 are 
only two below, as in the upper storey four are built on them. Water 
the people fetch from Bir Eyab, A road leads down from the building 
to the valley. 

6. In May, 1886, the proprietor of a piece of ground in cultivating it, 
taking out from the ground stones and working over the soil to some 
depth, he found the edge of the rock hewn in a straight line, and when 
going down on its side, and round about, found rock-hewn steps and a 
depth of 13 feet. As he wished to make a cistern, this pit was just fit for 

‘ his purpose, and he therefore cleared it entirely ; many hewn stones were 
between the débris, and also a piece from the shaft of a round pillar 3 feet 
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6 inches long and 2 feet diameter. 
The steps have a bending and 
go down to the bottom, in 
which there is a square sink 
1 foot 9 inches deep, 2 feet 6 
inches wide, and 3 feet 5 inches 
long, the flooring of the whole 
a little declining to it, so even 
the last drop of fluid could run 
into this hole. The pit at the 
top is 11 feet long and 10 feet 
8 inches broad, at the bottom 
something wider, 11 feet 6 inches 
each way. On the eastern side 
a round hole hewn through 
the rock is in communication 
with a small tank also hewn in 
the rock ; it is square and 4 feet 
each way and 4 feet 6 inches 
deep; the above mentioned com- 
munication hole being 2 feet 10 
inches above the flooring. As 
hewn stones were found, and 
other indications showed that 
one of the pits was arched over, 
and very likely upon it stood a 
room in which there was flooring, 
there must have been a hole in 
order to draw up the fluid below, 
b -____ Sede ee This hole I suppose was just over 
the hole in the bottom. The pro- 


prietor of the ground. arched it again and made use of it for a cistern, and 
_ the small tank is now the filtering “hod” or pool. The question arises, 
What was in ancient times this pit used for? Some think that it may have 
been a swimming bath, used in that way till the water was gradually used 
_ up for gardening purposes. This may be, but I think it was a store for oil, 
The pillar stone may then have been used as the crusher of the olive 
_ berries, and when the place became destroyed cast into the pit. But 
_ if it was a bath, one of the walls of the chamber on the top of the pit may 
have been partly open like a porch with two pillars, and the whole covered 
_ with a little dome, as the upper building wasa complete square. And if it 
was a bath, it wanted also some light, which then very likely fell down by an 
‘pomegaed in the roofing above the stairs, When used for oil nothing of the 
; kind was wanting, but as much as possible it was desired to shut up 
, a “against light and air. The steps were necessary so that one could go down 
va nd clean the hole again when the good oil was all drawn up by a bucket 
through the opening in the roof. If it was a bath there must have been 
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near it the country house of some wealthy man, which certainly may 
have been the case. If it was an oil magazine it proves that in that 
time a good many olive trees must have stood here in this upper part 
of the plain. At present there are none, except those in the Greek gardens, 
to the north and the German colonists in the north-east. 

7. The piece of Russian ground lying east of the Court of the Holy 
Sepulchre is a block of ground 37 feet from north to south, 36 feet east 
to west, and 14 feet above the level of the street. It seemed, before it 
was examined, to be a mass of earth facing the street towards the south 
and east and retained by walls, but towards north and west leaning against 
other buildings. Grass was growing on the top, and no opening or 
entrance was recognisable except a walled-up or closed arch in the 
northern building used as a magazine. Recently the earth has been 
removed, and under it various ruins have been found. Concerning these 
I have made the following notes -— 

The magazine and buildings adjoining are ancient and of the same 
period, but have undergone considerable changes. 

Six piers were found, two supporting a fine arch of nicely hewn stones, 
the other four, larger masonry and well cut, the support of a vault, the 
roof of which is now fallen in; they appear to be of the Crusading 
period, as they are similar to those in the Muristan and elsewhere. 

A drain was also found, which passed under the buildings and 
pavement of the street. 

Other ruins of walls and vaults were exposed, but of a later period, 
and there is still a heap of débris remaining to be removed later on. 

From the position of the piers, vaults, walls, and arches we have, 
evidently, masonry belonging to three different periods. 

The rock was not found, but I believe that it is not far from the 
surface. Probably the rock will be laid bare when further improvements 
are made. 

C. Scuick. 


A JERUSALEM CHRONICLE. 
Jan. 1, 1886, to March 31, 1887. 


THE municipality of the city has arranged with the hitherto proprie- 
tor of the ruined church and conventof Maria Mogadolio, generally called 
Moumnich, in the north-eastern Mohammedan quarter, and took it over 
from him. He had there a pottery and brick establishment, which 
as they now import these things from France is done away with. 
The municipality has now destroyed all that is above ground, and 
a new building will be erected for a Mohammedan school. I have 
been there, but found nothing remarkable. I was not able to visit 
the arches below, but the workmen and the foreman of the work tells 
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me there is, except large vaults, nothing of interest there. I will 
try to goin. But the Moslems will not like it, they are rather jealous, 
and try to do away with any sign or mark from former Christian works 
or buildings. 

To bring in easily new stones to the new building, the closed door 
Bab az Zaharieh (or Herod’s Gate) is now opened; and the stones are 
broken from the rock outside the wall, where the wall makes a bend 
inwardly, south of Jeremiah’s Grotto. 

Opposite (north) to the north-east corner of the Muristan, the 
Russians have a piece of ground, which was a ruin looking like a heap of 
earth, just where the letters C H IN on the Ordnance Maps (1864-65) 
scale z555 stand. West of it is now a large new building belonging 
to the Greek priest of the Holy Sepulchre Church. This piece of 
ground has been cleared and all the earth removed outside the town, 
and some masonry of two or, as J think, of three different ages was 
found, although of no great interest, of which I willsend a plan with some 
notes (see p. 158). 

The Russians are developing a great activity in erecting new buildings. 
On the Mount of Olives during the last ten years a church has been in 
course of construction. It is now finished ; and a small convent or pilgrim- 
house, trees planted and new roads and arrangements made there, and above 
all on the highest point of Olivet a square tower is erected, already brought 
up to a considerable height, quite a new feature of the holy city ; it will 
be four stories high, of which three are already done, and it is hoped that 
on its top the Mediterranean might be seen. About twelve bells are 
already fixed up in it. 

About 400 feet south-east from the Garden of Gethsemane, higher up 
the brow of the hill, and in the middle between the two southern roads 
going up unto the mountain, the Emperor of Russia and his brothers are 
building a small but beautiful and costly church as a memorial of their 
mother ; it has greatly advanced, and is already near the roofing. The 
style is strange to us, decidedly Muscovite, and will have seven towers with 
onion-shaped cupolas. A little higher up they have made a very large 
cistern, the greater part above ground, built against a cliff of the moun- 
tain, so it looks like a building without windows and doors, having only 
one (somewhat concealed) in order to be able to regulate the running off 
of the water, when wanted, for any purpose, especially for gardening pur- 
8. 

In the Kedron Valley they have bought several of the rock-cut tombs. 

At their large establishment or settlement on the height north-west 
of the town, they have bought outside their boundary wall a large fresh 
piece of ground, and on it are now erecting new pilgrim-houses, as 
those inside their enclosure is not sufficient, the latter being under 
Government rule ; the new place is bought and made by the Russian 
Orthodox Palestine Exploration Society, of which Grand Duke Sergius, 
a brother of the Emperor, is president. They not only explore but 


build also churches and pilgrim-houses, and it seems they have plenty 
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of money. As the new place adjoins the old, they have made a new door 
in the boundary wall. 

The Abyssinians have built a large round Church, very nicely and 
at great expense ; it is completed up to the roof, but the money has come 
to an end, so the priest started last week for Abyssinia in order to take 
reports and photographs of those things which have been already done 
to the King, and to ask for more money to finish the work. It will be 
covered by a dome, in a similar way to the Dome of the Rock. I myself 
made the plan of it, and it stands only a few hundred feet distant from 
my home. It is unlike the Dome of the Rock in the inside, as there is no 
rotunda, but there is a square place separated as the holy of holies, round 
which are two passages or round aisles, and curiously no door has to 
be opposite the other, so one cannot look straight into the innermost part 
when the doors are open. 

This year we have had a good deal of rain, much more than in some 
years previous. It fell on 23rd January and lasted for about a week, and 
on the 10th February snow lay on the higher mountains beyond Beth- 
lehem, and for several nights there was frost, and even thick ice, which 
damaged the roofings and walls of the houses greatly; also the trees 
suffered. 

On the 14th February the Crown Prince of Italy arrived, and 
stayed six days. Two arches were made over the street, one made by the 
Jews. It was situated 1,350 yards west of the Jaffa Gate, the other 
300 yards nearer to the city by the Italians, of a Roman architectural 
design, from wood and canvas or cloth, and on it stood a figure made 
of pasteboard and gypsum, representing Italia, stretching out one arm, in 
her hand a laurel. When the Prince arrived it was a fine day, and the 
whole population of Jerusalem went out, standing and sitting on both 
sides of the road from the gate, for more than 2,000 yards. All the 
house tops, windows, balconies, garden walls, and town wall near the gate, 
were crowded with people. Soldiers kept order. On Sunday the 20th 
February the Prince left and went northwards. 

In regard of examining the rock-cut old channel on the ground of 
the Dominicans north of the Damascus gate, the superior of their order 
had been here, and I had an opportunity of speaking with him on the 
subject. He promised me that he would speak to the master of the 
ground, now residing in Paris; he will, perhaps, give me leave to excavate. 
May he fulfil his promise ! 

The old parapet wall of the ditch of the castle was broken down, 
and a new one erected of lower dimensions, so the place looks much 
more in order, and one can see much better each stone of the castle, 
especially those in the lower layers, on which I hope some day to report. 
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HEROD’S AMPHITHEATRE. 
J ERUSALEM. 


Josrruvs, in “ Antiq.,” xv, 8, $1, says: “Herod built a theatre at Jeru- 
salem, as also a very great amphitheatre, in the plain (outside town), both 
very costly works.” Hitherto neither of them has yet been found or 
discovered, and the finding of their sites is a problem up till now. 
Some years ago it happened to me, when standing on the high heap 
of rubbish overtowering the town wall (inside of it, and north of “ Burj 
Kibryt”) east of “ Bab en Nebi Daud,” looking southwards into the now 
green and lovely country, I observed on a hill side an encircled hollow, 
which seemed to me to be artificial ; a few Siloam fellaheen were standing 
near, with whom I had settled some business (a bargain for removing earth 
and bringing certain kinds of ‘stones), I asked them if they could see 
such and such a place, pointing it out to them, and, when found, if they 
gould tell me the proprietor of the ground. “Could you find it, when we 
go there?” I asked, and they said, “ Yes.” “Well, then, let us go there 
together and see what we may find,” was my reply. We went out by the J 
_ Maghrabeen gate,and down to the pool of Siloam and Bir Eytib, and thenup 7 
__ south-westwards to the top of the hill, and after some search we found the 
place. At once I saw that the cavity is artificial, and thought that perhaps 
it was Herod’s Amphitheatre! But to prove this assertion excavations 
were necessary. I mentioned this find to several persons, especially to Dr. 
Chaplin, verbally, and by writing to Prof. Guthe, at Leipzic (in Germany), 
the Secretary of the German Palestine Exploration Society, but not telling 
_ the latter the s¢tvation ; instead of giving me orders to excavate, he said 4 
in his answer : He had also found the site when making his excavations at é 
Siloam, a few years before, and found it strange that I had in my letter 
not mentioned the exact site, as he knows it is a little south of Burj 
Kibryt. As this is not the case, I understood he wished only to preserve 
for himself the priority, and as he did not beg me to do anything, I did 
nothing more in the matter. Dr. and Professor Euting, of Strasburg, 
also visited Jerusalem, and my son-in-law was travelling for a short time 
with him, so he told Euting of my find, and guided him to the spot ; he 
picked up the same idea of having been a theatre, but said that excavations 
ought to be made, and when done, he would be glad to hear of its result, 
but gave no order to do it on his account, and so my son-in-law tried 
to do something, and had an idea to purchase the ground, but his 
endeavours led to no result. He got the proprietor to dig in some 
‘a places (in the arena), in hopes of finding the pavement of the arena, 
} but without any success. I paid him his outlay, hoping that the time 
i 
h 


will come when I shall be able to recover my expenses. So for ‘some 
Fund sent me some money in order to enable me to undertake excava- 


years nothing was done till recently, when the English Exploration 
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tions, &c., when opportunity should arrive. So I determined at once to 
look a little more seriously into the “Theatre.” I have now made the 
necessary measurements and some excavations, so that I am able to 
make a plan and sections of the whole, which are here inclosed, and 
to which I add a few words of explanation. 

No. 1. Is a map or plan, showing the situation or site of the 
amphitheatre, and several other places. It is on a double-size scale of 
the large map. ’ 

No, 2, A plan of the Amphitheatre. 

No. 3. Elevation and sections from north to south of the middle and 
western part, according to the lines A, B and E, F of plan. 

No. 4. Elevation and sections from north to south, middle and eastern 3 
part, according to the lines in Plan A, B, H, M, K,G, and M, I, L. 1 

No. 5. Elevation and sections from east to west, according to the 
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lines C, D in plan. 

No. 6. Plan, sections, side views, &c., of details found in the neigh- 
bourhood. : 

This theatre (as will be seen on the Map No.1) is situated on the 
northern and steep slope of a hill, between the two valleys, “ Wady Yasul” 
on the south, and “Wady es Shama” on the north, both going east- 
wards and falling into the Kedron Valley or “ Wady en Nar.” This hill ; 
is called “ Er Ras,” and is higher than the spur of the Abu Thor mountain, ; 
falling eastwards down to the Kedron, on which the necropolis is 
found together with Aceldama. So one could not only on the top of “er 
Ras,” but even on the whole slope where the theatre is situated, see away 
over it and the whole city. On any former seat of it, one could see the top 
of the Evil Council Hill (Abu Thor), the present windmill, the Protestant 
Cemetery, Nebi Daud,and the town wall as farasthe south-east corner of the 
Haram, and all that is now outside, with the depression of the Tyropeon, 
the Pool of Siloam, the Ophel, Kedron Valley up to Gethsemane, the 
village of Siloam, the Mount of Offence, and top of Mount Olivet. So 
that the spectators in the theatre had, at any rate, at the same time a 
very nice view before them. 

The hill consists to the greater part of very soft limstone, in which the 
umphitheatre is carved, and what was wanted besides it had to be built 
by stones, which when existing in greater extent were afterwards again 
removed, and small traces of it may now be found, 

The layer of earth covering the rock is not very thick, shafts for 
examination of the rock were made; in the rock the seats are, as a kind 
of steps, still recognisable, although in the course of centuries very much 
worn and decayed. 

The slope to the horizontal line is still easily to be measured, and 
makes on all three sides, west, south, and east, 37 degrees. This 
observation, and that the roundness is exactly a half circle, convinced 
me fully that we have here Herod’s Amphitheatre. I hoped to find the 
flooring of the arena, but it is destroyed, and I have found nothing of it, 
as the ground was always cultivated and trees planted, but not so on the 
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- slopes, being too steep. It may be that the flooring of the arena was not 


paved with stones, perhaps simply a concrete, or a similar flooring, more 
fit for the games, and hence no traces can be found of it. Also its real 
altitude cannot exactly be fixed, but it must have been a little higher than 
the top of the rock, cropping out from the ground in the middle of the 
arena, nearly the centre of the circle, which is a little north of it (as seen 
in the drawings). North of it the ground is falling in two steps to a 
distance of 40 feet from this deepest point, to the highest, on the top or 


_ brow of the hill, I measured the height to 84 feet (see No. 3). 


The bearing of the axis is toward north, 6 degrees west, on the line of 
the northern face of the theatre (the full diameter) 264 degrees, very 
nearly the same as the theatre Akud (265 degrees) at Scythopolis. 

Before I speak of the measurements I will say a few words on the 
shafts I made. 

Shafts 1 and 2 were made to find the flooring of the arena ; but except 
the rock, nothing was found. 

Shaft 3, after a few feet, rock was struck, and traces of steps found in 
in a line with the circle. 

Shaft 4 was rather a trench 26 feet long, and the rocks for that length 
were laid bare. Here the traces of former steps were distinctly visible, 
and in an exact straight line of 37 degrees to the horizon. At the lower 
end (of the trench) was a kind of cavity with an even flooring, and about 5 
feet wide, on the upper side, also about 5 feet high. From this (upper) 
edge the slope upwards for 9 feet 7 inches is a smooth rock, without 
observing traces of former steps, but after 9 feet 7 inches were steps 
measuring in the slanting or slope line, 2 feet 7 inches, 2 feet 7 inches, 
1 foot 94 inches, 2 feet 1} inches, and 2 feet 1} inches. 

Shaft 5. When at a depth of about 7 feet deep rock was found, and 
tracings of two steps on it were seen, but nothing else of importance. 


As I wished to find the lower limit of the steps, and the beginning of the 


arena— 
Shaft 6 was made, where at an average depth of about. 10 feet, the rock 


was found as an even, horizontal flooring, with a 5-inch step leading into 


a cavity or small room with a sloping roof, 6 feet wide by 14 feet long, 
and in height about 6 feet or more (see Section 3). The rock was so 
brittle that a few days after, in which a heavy rain had fallen, I found the 
roof broken and fallen in. 

As the proprietor of the ground now raised difficulties and objections to 
further diggings, in hope of getting a much higher pay than I had 
promised him at the beginning, and as I thought I had seen enough to 
prove Herod’s Amphitheatre to have been here, the shafts were filled 
up, and so ended the work. 

_ The measurements I made in the following manner :—At a@ and b (see 
Nos. 2 and 5) I placed poles and measured the straight line between, which I 
found 146 feet long, so the half diameter would be 68 feet, but I have 
reason to believe it is only 66 feet (this is the measure to the step men- 
tioned in Shaft 6). So the arena would have contained 6,830 square feet. 
M2 
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To the north, although the ground falls in two terraces or steps, it seems 
to have belonged to the theatre, from the centre point 40 feet wide north- 
wards, where there is a straight strip of land, which certainly has been 
once a road about 15 feet broad, going eastwards (from the axis of the 
theatre) 246 feet, ending in east abruptly on the side of the hill at some 
height up. Icould not observe any tracing of its continuity. Steps may 
have been here leading down to the bottom of the valley, or was this 
road simply a place for running at the games? I cannot tell. West- 
wards from the theatre it comes into the bottom of the valley, and there a 
little higher up a similar road crosses the valley on some higher level, going 
thence north-eastwards to the brow and top of the northern hill, from which 
a branch of a road leads down to the widening of the valley near Bir 
Eydb, and another branch goes north-westwards over Aceldama and to the 
road which crosses the Hinnom Valley. I show this with dotted lines 
on Map No.1; but have to remark that cultivation of the ground for 
many centuries has obliterated the greater part, and so the tracing out 
is made with some difficulty. 

Half way, or rather more than half way up, on the western limb of the 
theatre, comes another road, which can be traced up to the aqueduct and 
farther on to the Bethlehem road (see No.1 and No. 2), which is still in 
use, with the exception of that coming down from the aqueduct. It does 
not gointo the theatre, but girding its upper edge (as seen on No. 2). Here 
the top of the hill is even, and not very broad ; at about 200 feet, the 
southern slope begins. At about 150 feet south of the upper 
edge of the theatre the ground was recently dug, and trees planted, 
Here a number of hewn stones were found. One with fine sculpture, and a 


kind of inscription. It is a pity that the fellaheen, in order to make the 
inscription more visible, have rubbed it out with flintstone, and 0, 
perhaps, some damage was done. These hewn stones prove that once a 
building had stood here of some importance. Close to this spot is a kind 
of pit, or small tank, cut into the solid (hard not soft) rock. It is 5$ 
feet wide, 9 feet deep, in west, and then the flooring goes on in 
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as y Phe 3 steps, and to its eastern wall 10} feet long. 


The latter is 2 feet thick, partly now des- 
troyed, and in front of it, is the rock smoothed 
and even—a little distance off it there is a 
rock-cut cave. , 

The top of this hill, called “Er Ras,” ée., 
the Head. This means not the hill-top—as in 
that case all hill-tops might be called “ Ras,” 
which is not the case, only when they are really 
the crowning part of something else besides the 
hill sides. So I think it means here the top or 
head or crowning part of the theatre. “ Wady 
es Shama,” on which southern side it stood, 
means either valley of the “ Wax Candle,” or of 
Fel the pier or pillar—and so in time of old, such 
a one or more may have once stood here, and hence the present name of 
the valley. 

The limits of this theatre can now be fixed with some certainty. 
But I think, as already stated, the diameter of the arena circle was 132 
feet, and in proportion, and also the present condition of the ground shows 
the diameter to the outer boundary lines must have been about 200 
feet. In the theatre at Ma-mas (see Vol. II, page 66) the arena has 
a diameter of 120 feet, and the outer 195 feet. This at Jerusalem was 
therefore a little larger. At the Akud theatre at Beisan, or Scythopolis, 
the diameter is 197 feet, and as the Vomitories took 50 + 50 = 100 
feet, the arena diameter, at the most, was 97 feet; hence it was 
something smaller than that in Jerusalem. It could therefore rival not 
only those above mentioned, but also the one in Gerasa, and others, 
if not with the one at Amman, east of the Jordan. The one at Ceesarea 
(on the sea shore) was even smaller. So Josephus may call this Herod’s 
Amphitheatre, with some right, as “a very great” one. This expression 
included at the same time the “Theatre” Herod built in the City 
of Jerusalem itself which must have been much smaller, As we now know 
the size of the greater one, we may form some opinion as to the size of 
the theatre in the town, which had an arena of perhaps only 50 feet in 
diameter. This will be a leading point when searching for its site. There 
are now two places suggested on which it might have stood: the 
one suggested by Sir Charles Wilson south of the Aksa, and the other 
suggested by Prof. Guthe south of the “ Burj Kibryt.” 

In regard to the one outside the town, Josephus has, unfortunately 
omitted to tell us on which side itis. So that we are free to look for it on 
all the four sides, but as he uses a word generally translated by “ plain,” 
we cannot look for it east of Jerusalem, as there are no plains. On the 
north there are plains enough, but the spectators sitting in the theatre 
would not have a fine view before them. The site on which Dr. Riess 
suggested the theatre might be found, proved to have been the church 
and convent of St. Stephen. And further, as on the north everywhere 
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the rock and natural ground is visible, and there is nowhere any trace of 
a theatre, so it cannot have been on the north side. Towards the west 
one would look first for it. But hitherto no trace has been found, 
although the ground became, in the time of my stay here, cultivated, and 
made into gardens, and houses were built, etc., yet nothing of the kind was 
found. So we were obliged to look for iton the south side. That no trace 
of such an important and large building was found, some writers have 
taken it as a proof that the notice of Josephus is apocryphal—telling 
more than Herod really did—which is contradicted by my discoveries, and 
everything in favour of my site, except the words used by Josephus, when 
it positively means “plain,” as my site is some distance from the plain 
(the largest plain in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem) and situated 
between the hills. 

But one must remember that on a hill-side such an amphitheatre was 
much more easy to be made, and with much less expense than on level 
ground. Even the expression Amphi-theatre of Josephus seems to indicate 
this, as generally they were—thougb not always—but in most cases erected 
on hill-slopes, at least in all towns where hills were near enough ; so 
I think Herod would follow also in this the Roman custom. And thus 
may the words used by Josephus, and generally translated “in the plain,” 
have also the meaning—in the field—as we can see it was so in other 
instances ; and when so used, then all things agree. 

C. Scuicr, 


REMARKS ON HERR SCHICK’S REPORT. 


North Aqueduct.—The possibility of this going to Bireh was discussed 
while I was in Palestine. All the country has been examined frequently, 
but no traces of aqueduct found. It is a very rocky country, and the 
channel is pretty certain to have been seen on the surface had it existed. 
The survey party always looked out for and traced many aqueducts. T 
believe Mr. Schick’s formed view to be correct: that the water was 
collected from surface channels near Jeremiah’s Grotto. 

No. Land No. 3 Tanks.—I do not understand how Mr. Schick has ascer- 
tained that “all is rock,” and that the continuation northwards is “ unten- 
able.” All the visible rock has been examined, but unless the platform 
has been removed and the wall and houses north of the platform pulled 
down, it is impossible that any facts can have been discovered to prove 
this statement. The remarks made do not seem to me sufficient to 
contradict the known fact that cistern No. 3 is closed on the north by a 
masonry wall, 

Tombs near Golden Gate,—It is quite possible these may be Christian, 
but they might be Moslem if east and west, or might be burial places of 
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the numerous persons slain in the enclosures by the Crusaders, and other 
conquerors. 

South of Ecce Homo Arch.—Is all this space now built over? If so, 
it is much to be regretted. 

North Side 1st Wall.—Very likely the scarp is as far south as Mr. 
Schick supposes. 

South Side 1st Wall.—The tracing east of the Protestant cemetery and 
the tracing of the aqueduct west of Pool of Siloam, are two of the most 


hopeful bits of work left to be done. ; 
Cc. BG. 


THE TOWER OF EDAR. 


I po not recollect, at this moment, whether Conder recognised and 
recovered this most interesting site which we meet once in the Bible 
text, and once marginally. 

In Genesis xxxv, after the touching account of Rachel’s death and 
roadside burial, we read that Israel, journeying Hebronwards (v. 21), 
“spread his tent beyond the tower of Edar.” The LXX drop this verse 
altogether, and Josephus makes no allusion to it, probably on ac- 
count of the incident mentioned in v. 22. In Micah iv, 8, we read: 
“ And thou, O tower of the flock (Edar, marginally), the stronghold of 
the daughter of Zion, unto thee shall it come, even the first dominion ; 
the kingdom shall come to the daughter of Jerusalem.” 

Now, why should “the kingdom,” and what kingdom, come to this 
stronghold of the daughter of Zion—Jerusalem ? 

Further, St. Luke describes the apparition of “the angel of the 
Lord” to the humble “shepherds abiding in the field” near Bethlehem. 
Why should they be selected for this high honour, and why should the 
first words of John the Baptist, recognising the Messiah, be “ Behold the 
Lamb of God,” and what has all this to do with the “ tower of the flock,” 
Edar? Dr. Edersheim, in his delightful work, “The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah” (vol. i, p. 186), gives us the answer: “That the 
Messiah was to be born in Bethlehem, was a settled conviction. Equally 
so was the belief that He was to be revealed from Migdal Eder, ‘the 
tower of the flock.’ This Migdal Eder! was not the watch tower for the 


1 According to Jerome it was 1,000 paces from Bethlehem. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary in re. R. F. H. 
According to Monks at Bethlehem it was in a valley half an hour east- 


SS. ward from Bethlehem. Robinson, vol. ii, p. 160.—R. F. H. 
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ordinary flocks which pastured on the barren sheep ground beyond Beth- 
lehem, but lay close to the town, on the road to Jerusalem. A passage 
in the Mishnah leads to the conclusion that the flock which pastured 
there were destined for Temple sacrifices, and, accordingly, that the 
shepherds who watched over them were not ordinary shepherds. The 
latter were under the ban of Rabbinism, on account of their necessary 
isolation from religious ordinances, and their manner of life, which 
rendered strict legal observance unlikely, if not absolutely impossible. 
The same Mishna passage also leads us to infer that these flocks lay out 
all the year round, since they are spoken of as in the fields thirty days 
before the Passover, that is in the month of February, when, in Palestine, 
the average rainfall is nearly greatest. Thus Jewish tradition, in some 
dim manner, apprehended the first revelation of the Messiah from that 
Migdal Eder, where shepherds watched the Temple flock all the year 
round. Of the deep symbolic significance of such a coincidence it is 
needless to speak.” 

Now we can understand the King of the Jews, the Son of David, 
deigning to reveal Himself in His ancestral home ; now we can under- 
stand the angelic mission to the shepherd providers of the pascal 
lamb as they watched their flocks around the tower of Edar, and 
the “haste” with which they repair to Bethlehem to see the Pascal 
Lamb, slain from the foundation of the world; now we can under- 
stand the inspired exclamation of the Baptist, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb 
of God” Micah’s kingdom had come to Migdal Edar, the tower of the 
flock. 

As to recovery of the site, I fancy the remains of the tower may still 
exist, probably on the road from Jerusalem, 1,000 paces from Bethlehem, 
and not at the Monkish site in a valley, half an hour east of Bethlehem. 
Writing thus far, I referred to sheet xvii of the Map of Western Pales 
tine, drew a pencil circle (with an inch radius) around Bethlehem, and 
then carefully examined its interior. To the north it just cuts Rachel’s 
tomb ; three-eighths of a mile to the south-east of the tomb, is Kabtr et 
Tefal (tombs of Tefal) on a track. 

In the centre is Bethlehem, and six-eighths of a mile to its east is Beit- 
Sahar (Beth-zur). No otber site in the right upper quadrant of the 
circle ; three and a half-eighths south and a little west of Beth-zur, 
is the well Bir Karan Ghari. In the north-west quadrant there is no 
site ; two aqueducts run through the south-west quadrant, and below 
their junction is Ras esh Shababin. 

On a nullah, three-eighths of a mile south of the Church of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem, stands a watch tower without name, and one and three quarter- 
eighths south-west of it is the site Batu Faktis, two anda half-eighths, 
south of which is Hind4gi, These are all the sites within the Bethlehem 
circle. Now, does the nameless watch tower represent that of Edér?- 
It is off Jacob’s track to Hebron ; it is within Jerome’s 1,000 paces ; it is 
in a valley, but not half an hour eastward from Bethlehem, according to 
the Monkish site. é 
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matter. Not knowing his whereabouts, I can only address him through 
the pages of our Quarterly. 


. 
I hope Captain Conder will kindly favour us with his opinion in this 


R. F. Hurcuinson, M.D. 
Juansi, March 5, 1887. 


Norr.—No conclusive identification of this site is, I think, recognised. 
Jerome’s site is, perhaps, the Keniset er Ra’wit, “ Church of Flocks,” east of 
‘Bethlehem—the old traditional Shepherd’s Field. The watch-towers round 


Bethlehem are quite modern.—C.R.C. 
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gaia 

_ ‘The population of the principal places in Palestine was to the presen 
date, in the absence of any census of official character merely an estimate 


‘one, as the Dafatir en Nefis Cw sgn) ple the “registers of souls” were 
b on such erroneous reports and contained such multitudes of false 
' statements, that it was impossible to consider them as an authentic 
register, as even the spelling of the local names were apt to lead to in- 
finite errors. At the beginning of 1886, one year ago, the Ministry of 
the “Travaux Publics,” the Adéret en Ndfa’a at Constantinople, took up 
with praiseworthy zeal the reconstruction of the roads throughout the 
a reform which had been already introduced during Midhat Pasha’s 
ernment as Grand Vizier at.the Capital, and especially executed during 
is time as Governor-General of Syria, but which had been dropped again 
until the date above stated. 

The orders of the Administration of Public works were based on 
. oe following grounds: That the roads, ‘‘chaussées,” were to be con- 
structed in socage ; that every male subject of the empire, from the age 
| ‘of 16 to 60 years, was obliged to do socage duty, and that foreign subjects 
| were not exempted from this duty, for the general welfare of the country. 
service was limited to an annual dabei of four days for every 

‘pe liable to socage, to work appointed by the engineer. 
| ea To perform these stipulations, the Government soon found that a 
| _ thorough review of the census of population was urgent, and therefore 
; accurate lists of every Mudiriye, Kaimakamiye and Mutasarrifiye 
ya), which are handed over to the engineer of the district, according 
to7 hich he distributes the socage work. In the Livd, or the so-called 
ashalik” of ’Akka, in the limits of which, the reconstruction of roads 
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was defined by the Authorities of Syria as “an urgent necessity owing to 
its importance,” the lists or census were made with some care, and the 
work in the field began also and is still continued, but they soon proved 
to be unexact. As I had the superintendence of these public works 
within the Liva, I caused a second thorough name list, which I for a good 
part personally controlled, and was supported by the envy of individuals 
in this function, as I was sure that no fellah would perform his duty unless 
every capable soul of the village was also present. The counting up was 
therefore especially done with regard to the male members of a family, 
while the women and children were noted with less exactitude ; the 
following list contains therefore in its first column the number of male 
persons liable to socage between the ages of 16 to 60, the second, the 
actual number of souls in the place; this last number was found to 
be exactly five times the amount of the socagers and this multiplicant (five) 
was thus found: I chose Tiberias and Haifa, as places of special study, 
took the “ Mamfir en Neffis,” the employé with a number of Zaptiehs 
(police) and went from house to house, counting up every living human 
soul ina Hdra ¥ \» (quarter), noting besides those members who were 


capable of doing socage work, and from this detailed inspection I found the 
above mentioned coéfficient. The population of the cities of Haifa, 
Tiberias, and Nazareth was several times checked and is therefore as 
exact as possible ; that of Safed is based upon the reports of the officials, 
as the fanaticism of the native Jews threw too many obstacles in the 
way of personal inquiry ; ’Akka was partly checked by me, and I believe 
the number given to be trustworthy. The spelling of the names (in Arabic) 
are given according to the list gathered on the spot by the officials. 
They were, without exception, checked by me and such natives who 
have a thorough knowledge of the country, such as Taébo and ’Ashar 
(land-register and Tenth) officials. 


Norr.—A few alterations in the spelling of the names in English have been 
made to agree with thuse on the P.E.F. maps. 
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ARABIC PROVERBS. 
Used to characterize some villages in the District of Akka. 
By G. ScHuMACHER. 


Tue following proverbs are commonly known amongst the natives as 
epithets to the names of villages and cities, to characterize their inhabi- 
tants. I have not been able to reproduce these epithets as desirable, 
following a regular succession, according to the geographical position of 
the respective villages, but have picked out what I found trustworthy 
and popular, hoping to complete them occasionally. 

Owing to personal experience, I found these proverbs to be in e 
way indeed characterizing, and if repeated in the respective village either 
lead to a welcome, or if they sound unfavourable, to a—row. The notes 
added will explain the proverbs somehow. 


ie ~ s 
1. ’Akka\Gs: “Sellim wakfy ’Akkawy,” ($Me (cis an 
“The Akkiote salutes (greets) while standing.” ~ 


Note.—The inhabitants of the city of Akka are known for their seant 
hospitality ; if a stranger arrives, he is greeted on the street and not 
invited with the usual “tafaddal” (take advantage) to come home 
(where the actual reverences ought to be made), to sit down and 
rest, from fear of staying. The negligence of saying “tafaddal ” is 
equal to the expression, “ Go, and look for another lodging !’” 


2. Haifa \arm : “Fessid el Moy Haifawy,” Cslaxe sls} olus 
“The Haifiote is a water spoiler.” 


Note.—Haifa has no spring, and the wants of the city are obtained from 
more or less filthy (dug) wells. According to Muhammedan law, the 
true-believer has to wash himself before praying, with pure, clean 
water ; this law can therefore not be strictly observed at Haifa, and its 
Moslem inhabitants as well as the place was somehow disregarded for 
this reason. Recently the wells have been kept cleaner and the project 
of building an aqueduct wili—it is hoped—annul this ill-reputation. 


3. Nazareth 5 ell : “Karim el Yadd Nasrawy,” os9) nal oN ~ 3S 
“The Nazarene is free to give” (generous). 


Note.—Hospitality is—in general—practised very freely at this city. 
Society meals and invitations are a daily occurrence at Nazareth, 


— 
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while at Akka and at Haifa they are seldom. Nazareth is a conservative 
place, whose customs, language and manners resemble those of the 
Fellahin, while Akka and Haifa have adopted unhospitable habits of 


the “ Franj.” 


4. Et Tireh (near Haifa) ¥ nb) \: 
“ Kebir esh Shash Tirawy,” 59) Ne alas 2 S 


«He with a large turban is a Tiriote.” 


Note.—The Tiriotes, from ancient custom, wear large linen cloths, slung 
around their ugly heads, in the form of a turban, in order to have 
the appearance of an “ Adamy,” a quiet, good man. But in reality they 
are the greatest thieves, the untrustworthiest erowd around, and are 


known as such everywhere. 


5. "Athlit (?Atlit) weewnlic : 
“ Kebir et Tuhly ’Atlity” an Ahold! es 
«‘ The one with a large milt is an Atlitian.” 


Note. —The unhealthiness of the air and the water at Athlit causes a general 
sickness of the milt among its inhabitants. They are easily known 
by their bloated gastric regions and their yellowish, pale colour. 


6. Surafend 33 Bo: 
“Dik el MezAbil Sarafandy,” SXXb 0 Uy \pll She 
<¢ The Sarafandiote i isa cock on the manure San 3 


Note.—This little flattering epithet has its origin from the huge manure 
hills found in the village and its vicinity. Their summit being 
the most conspicuous point of the village, the elders and Sheikh meet 
there at sunset and overlook the adjacent country. Naughty tongues 
say that, having no Jima’, they use this summit as a “Médany!” 


(minaret). 


ep “7. Kefr Lam 43 5S: 
eae ee Lam ifrish wa nam,” al is vail ad ss 


__. At Kefr Lam prepare thy bed and sleep (rest).” 


-_ . Note.—The hospitality of this village is so well known that it became a 
proverb. If any stranger, whoever it may be, arrives at the place, it 
will cost him quite a trouble to be off again, without spending a night 
there, The village is small and poor, but meals and attention are as 
good as anywhere in the district. 


el 
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8. Seba’ so “Kabab el ’Asal Jeba’dwy,’  s glen Jessel roles 
“ The Jeba’ite is a honey cake.” 
Note.—Honey of a superior quality is found abundantly at Jeba’, therefore 


the guests are generally treated with bread, butter and honey, or honey 
cakes; the latter being a dainty-bit for an Arab taste, the village has 


been long famous for it. 


9. Tjzim 435\ “ Ashkar esh Sharib Jizmiwi,”  sylej> qo Las} sus) 

“'The one with a fair (red) haired moustache is a Jizmiote.” 

Note.—In fact the inhabitants of this large village can be recognized by 
their red hair, or at least red moustaches. This colour is not esteemed 
by the natives (excepted when the bearer is a lady), and little trust 
is placed in red-haired men. The inhabitants of Ijzim are renowned 
bandits, and do every honour to their epithet. 


10. ’Ain Ghazal Jl wht: 
“ ora 7 7s ” . 
Ras ej Jfid aia Ramee, Jl;s Bone Sos] vt, 
“ The head of generosity is Ain Ghazal.” 
Note.—This proverb sounds well, and the small village indeed merits e 
praise, owing to the liberal way in which they generally deal with 
their neighbours; but they have no spring, and are obliged to bring 


their water supply from a good distance, therefore they only give you 
a drink if forced to do so, never willingly, and the proverb was 


recently changed into the following :— 
“ Talabna el Akel, ta’mitina, talabna el Moi, ma sakuna,’’ 


Ugies Ley shall Lh, Ugeeb, USM! Lalb 


“ We asked to eat, they gave us, we asked for water, they gave us no drink.” 


ll. Tanta sb : “Tantira U 1 Attra,” ¥ yA Br e- 
antira 3 ygeab antira Umm e ‘a, ¥ spiel] al Fb 


“Tantra is the mother of the heroism” (of the brave). 


Note.—This down-trodden village, from external appearances, does not 
agree with this proverb; but as I have become more closely acquainted 
with its people, I have found their manner of acting as men, their 
agreement of mind, whenever a joint step (towards government or 
neighbours) is wanted, contrary to the childish actions of other 
fellahin, fully to justify an admiration for them. Unfortunately the 


climate of Tantdra is very bad. 


12. Fridis (jd) 4 “Fridis Umm et Tris,” un ) rl o wid? 
“ Fridis, the mother of the immoral.” “f 


Note.—It is said that the reputation of its women is not very high, and 
that of its men still less; but in general they are not worse than other 


Fellahin in this respect. 


“Fr 


NOTES TO PLAN OF RUSSIAN GROUND. 


_-'The above-mentioned proverbs are said to be centuries old, neverthe- 
less they are still striking, and if held against a Tiriote for instance, 
asseverating his innocence in this or that before the Kady, he will hardly 
reply anything else in his Fellahin dialect, but : “ Ya Ghinim, min ely 
Kallatsh ” (literally) “ My shepherd, who told you.” 
G, ScHUMACHER, 


Hara, 10th May, 1887. 


NOTE BY M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 


Ow page 108 of the April Quarterly Statement, Captain Conder disputes 
the reality of the two Phosnician characters that I found on the monolith of 
_ Siloam, and refers the reader to the “Jerusalem” volume of the “Memoirs.” 
TI can only find one passage in that volume referring to the characters. 
_ Im this (page 7) Captain Conder says: “The remains of two letters, 
apparently of the earlier Hebrew character, have recently been 
observed on this tomb by M. Clermont-Ganneau, which might serve to 
- elass this monument as one earlier than those already mentioned.” I for- 
mally maintain my opinion. I have had in my hands a squeeze of the 
~ letters which confirms me. 
On page 105 of the same number, Captain Conder seems to assert that 
my identification of Hippos with Susyeh, where he says that Hippos 
was identified with Susitha by Neubauer. That identification was 
made long ago by Lightfoot. My discovery is this, I pointed out that 
| Susitha is no other than the Arabic Susyeh, and that Susyeh mentioned 
_ by Mussulman geographers represents the name and site of Hippos. 


* 


— Quarrerty Statement, Ocroser, 1887.] 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the present number of the Quarterly Statement Herr Schumacher 
describes certain very curious discoveries made at Zummirin, a place standing 
on a spur of Carmel, south of Haifa; among these were unrifled tombs in which 
were found lachrymatories, glass bracelets, mortars in basaltic stone, &c. At 
Tiberias some of the ancient baths have been discovered, 


‘The account of the Saida discoveries (page 201) is translated from a paper 
called the “ Bakeer,” published in Beyrout, in Arabie and French. It is as 
_ yet the only account of the sarcophagi which has appeared of any importance. 
- {he Pheenician inscription has been translated by some one—it is not stated by 
whom—and the sarcophagi are all deposited in the Imperial Museum of Con- 
 gtantinople. We shall publish drawings of these monuments as soon as they 
are received. 


The first instalment of the replies to our Questions is that which has been 
by Captain Conder from answers received from his own correspondents, 
Tt seems that the Questions are beginning to yield results. 
~ Herr Schick’s “Notes in Jerusalem’ give several valuable new facts about 
the second wall, the rock levels, &e. Among other points, he shows that Dr. 
Merrill was misled when he stated that a rock scarp existed there. There is no 
~ rock scarp, but the rock slopes gently away to the west, showing that the wall 
stands on the highest part. Herr Schick has not yet verified his theory of the 
further course of the wall. 
es 
The following particulars of the Memoirs by Herr Schumacher in his recent 
surveys in Jaulan and Ajldin anticipate the publication of the work, which will 
1% be given to subscribers with the Quarterly Statement of 1888. It was intended 
to commence the Memoirs with this number, but it was thought best to begin a 
new volume with them. 


C P 
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The district of Jaulan, the Golan of Manasseh, which has been surveyed, is 
39 miles in length at its longest points and 18 in breadth. It comprises an 
area, of 560 square miles. On the best map of Palestine there are found 
about 150 names. On Schumacher’s there are 600, being the names of ruined 
towns, springs, ancient highways, remnants of oak forests, perennial streams, 
great fields of dolmens, with some remarkable volcanic features. The voleanie 
mountain, Tell Abu en Nida, rises to the height of 4,123 feet, and that called 
Tell Abu Yusef to the height of 3,375 feet. Herr Schumacher has drawn up- 
wards of 152 plans and sketches of the country. He has collected a great 
wariety of information on the manners and customs of the people. He has 
made special plans of the hot springs, &c., of Amatha, the Zaphon of Joshua xiii, 
27, and of Kulat el Husn-Gamala, Susitha and Fik. 

The district of Northern Ajlin, also surveyed, contains 220 square miles, a _ 
population of 10,460, and shows on the map 334 names of places. There are 
in the Memoir detailed plans of 100 places—churches, theatres, vaults, mauso- 
leums, temples, walls, columns, capitols, street pavements, sarcophagi, caves, 
cisterns, birkets, aqueducts, and ornamental work ; there are collections of 
mason’s marks, Greek inscriptions, drawings of dolmens and stone walls 3 and 
taere are detailed plans of Umm Keis (Gadara) and Beit Ras (Capitolias). 

The district contains about a thousand dolmens scattered over extensive 
filds; the fertility of the soil is inferior to that of the Hanan; the water 
supply is chiefly derived from cisterns; there are everywhere patches of 
forest, now chiefly oak, though the remains of oil presses show that there were 
previously olives. Herr Schumacher gives also an account of the inhabitants, 
who are chiefly Moslems. 


At the moment of going to press Herr Schumacher’s account of his journey 
to Pella has been received, 


— 


The “ Memoirs of Twenty-One Years’ Work” is now in its third thousand. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to use this book as a means of showing what 
the work has been, and what remains to be done. Copies are given to ey, 
subscriber who wishes to have one, and additional copies can be procured at a 
great reduction in the price, by subscribers only, by writing to the central office, 


The Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society will issue before the end of the year 
the following works— 
1. Arculfus de Locis Sanctis (in the autumn). 
2. La Citez de Jerusalem (in the autumn). 
8. The Travels of the Russian Abbot Daniel (ready in July). 


The works already issued are— 
1. Antoninus Martyr. 
2. Sancta Paula. 
8. Procopius. 
4. El Mukaddasi. 
5. The Bordeaux Pilgrim. 
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' The subscription is one guinea. New members can have copies of works 
4 published in previous years at a reduced rate. Members are requested to 
7 for ward their subscriptions to the Hon. Secretary without being reminded. 
— 

Will all the subscribers to the Palestine Fund remember—(1) that it helps 
i the Committee very much if subscriptions are paid early in the year? (2) Next, 
b that it saves a great deal of trouble if they are paid to Coutts & Co. direct by a 
Banker's order? and (3) That whenever they are due it saves a great deal of 
5 labour if they are paid without waiting for a reminder? The clerical staff of 
the Society is small, and it is greatly desired not to increase the management 
expenses, and not to overburden the work of the office. 


The following books are now published uniform in size and appearance :— 
Conder’s “ Tent Work ;” Conder’s “ Heth and Moab; Schumacher’s “ Across 
the Jordan ;” “ ‘the Memoirs of Twenty-One Years’ Work ;” Conder’s “Syrian 
Stone Lore.’ Subscribers can have the whole set, together with Hull’s “ Mount 


Seir,”’ for 25s. carriage free. 


S Mr. Armstrong has prepared a list of the photographs belonging to the 
Society arranged alphabetically according to those Bible names which are illus- 
trated by views. This list is now ready. Those who wish for a copy may send 
in their names. 

We are sorry to say that the long-promised List of Old Testament Names 
with their identifications, is still delayed. It will, however, be positively readily 


in a month. 


The great Index to the “Survey of Western Palestine” is in the press. It 
is hoped to have this ready by the end of the year. 


oft 


A subscriber, who has all the Quarterly Statements complete from the 
g, except July, 1871, would be very much obliged if any one having 
that number would dispose of it to him.—Address; Rey. J. Mitchell, 57, Park- 


gate Road, Chester. 


- 


_ The income of the Society, from June 17th to September 13th, 1887, inclu- 

sive, was—from subscriptions and donations, £105 4s. 7d.; from all sources, 

2d Os. 7d. The expenditure during the same period was £230 Os. Od., viz.: 
jon, £151 Os. Od. ; on Office, £79 Os. Od. On September 14th the 


Slaeco i in the Banks was £219 1s. 6d. 


P2 
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Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly, are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
te all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that 
by publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


The only authorised lecturers for the Society are— 
(1) The Rev. Henry Geary, Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Portman Square. His 
lectures are on the following subjects :— 


The Survey of Western Palestine, as illustrating Bible History, 

Palestine East of the Jordan. 

The Jerusalem Excavations. 

A Restoration of Ancient Jerusalem. Illustrated by original photo- 
graphs shown as “ dissolving views.”” 


(2) The Rey. James King, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Berwick. His subjects are 
as follows :— 
The Survey of Western Palestine. 
Jerusalem. 
The Hittites. 
The Moabite Stone and other monuments. 


(3) The Rey. James Neil, formerly Incumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem. 


(4) Mr. George St. Clair, F.G.S., has returned from his Eastern tour, and is 
prepared to give Lectures for the Society in all parts of Great Britain. 
His subjects for the autumn will be— 


(1) The Buried City of Terusa’em, and General Exploration of the 
Holy Land. Numerous diagrams. 

(2) Buried Cities of the East. Numerous diagrams. 

(3) Sight-seeing in Palestine. Lantern views, where local help can 
be obtained. 


Address : G. St. Clair, Bristol Road, Birmingham ; or at the Office of 
the Fund. 
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THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT SAIDA. 


(From the Bachir, a journal in French and Arabic, published at Beyrout.) 


E. 


Owe of our missionaries at Saida has followed the excavations day 
by day, and has sent us very full and interesting accounts of them. 
"We, ourselves, having visited the place and admired the tombs which 
‘have been brought up, are in a position to give our readers accurate 
t f information about these important discoveries. 
_—s *Powards the end of the month of February of this year, a rich 
~ Mussulman proprietor of Saida, M. Mohamed Sherif, had his grounds in 
ee the vicinity of the city excavated, with the object of recovering from the 
 débris the ancient buildings, out of which the inhabitants of the country 
4 for the most part construct their houses. 
ss "Phe workmen lighted upon a rectangular pit, about 4 metres by 5, 
m4 $5 hollowed in the rock which forms the substratum of the field. Mohamed 
* | Sherif had this cleared out. Ata depth of 11 metres four apertures were 
discovered, one at each side of the pit. These openings, 1 metre high by 
f 50 centimetres wide, and closed by a slab, afforded access to the same 
he - number of funeral vaults full of large and splendid marble sarcophagi. 
= 17 According to an Ottoman law, if the proprietor of land where anti- 
rs quities are about to be brought to light makes a declaration to the 


aie 


sly 


Government within eight days, half of the newly-discovered treasures 
or their value is handed to him; if he omits to make this declaration he 
has not only no right to anything but he is also liable to a fine. 

“ Mohamed Sherif declined the seductive offers of various virtuosi 
and others on the look out for antiquities, and in conformity to the law of 
the country, immediately gave notice of the discovery to the Kaimakam 
of Saida. Bechara Effendi, engineer of the vilayet of Syria, was sent 
by his Highness the Waly to reconnoitre the places and monuments. 
He discovered new sepulchral chambers, new tombs, and on March 27th 
sent to the Government a detailed report, with a plan of the places 
aa nd a brief description of the archeological treasures. He concluded 
with the despatch of a special commissioner, charged with transporting 
ti e sarcophagi to the museum at Constantinople. 

- #lis Excellency Hamdi Bey, Founder and Keeper of the museum at 
- Constantinople, and an old pupil of the School of Fine Art in Paris, as 
ell as a distinguished painter, was also sent by his Majesty the Sultan, 
accompanied by his Excellency Demosthenes Baltazzi-Bey, a learned 


a 
ci 
: 


sie 


eologist of Smyrna, and inspector of ancient monuments. The 
xcavations were recommenced under their direction on the Ist of May. 
3y the end of the month all the tombs of any value were drawn out 
a their vaults, cleverly packed, and ready to convey by sea. 


| 
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The field where the tombs were discovered is 8CO metres from the _ : 


sea-shore, and 1,500 metres norih-east of the northern gate of Saida, 
between the villages El-Halalieh and El-Baramieh. It borders on the 
garden of Doctor Shibli Abela, and bounds the gardens of the city on 
this side. 

The walls of the pit are set exactly to the cardinal points. 

Underneath a layer of earth, mixed with débris a metre in thickness, 
there is a conglomerate of silicon and limestone similar to that of the 
dunes of Beyrout, and 3 metres in thickness ; and still lower there is a 
kind of masonry, in which are set the doors of the sepulchral chambers. 
These chambers are themselves hollowed out of white limestone, which is 
fairly thick and soft. 

It is impossible to describe the splendour and perfection of the 
sepulchres which they contain : an art so perfect does not permit itself to 
be deseribed, it can only be admired. 

The variety of form, style, and workmanship is not less marvellous, 
and bafiles all conjecture that can be made as to the origin of these 
sepulchres, 

The vault which is situated east contains two large sarcophagi in white 
marble placed at the same level, and separated from one another by an 
interval of 0°50 metre. Their dimensions are the same, 2°60 metres by 
1°25 metre wide and 1:20 metre high, without reckoning the lid, which 
is 0'50 metre in height. The one which the visitor leaves on his left on 
entrance has no sculpture nor chasing of any description whatever, 
whilst on the other the second one is covered with sculpture, and first 
attracts the attention. 

All round there is a portico of fluted Ionian columns with Doric 
pilasters in the angles. On each of the eighteen bays there is a female 
mourner in high relief in Greek robes. Each of these has a ditferent 

se. 

The lid ferms a roof with two sides, and is filled in with overlapping 
stone slabs almost identical with the tile slabs of Marseilles used at 
Beyrout. An Attic “ Kymation,” 0°50 metre, stretches the whole length ; 
it is raised as high as the top of the roof, and adorned with sculpture 
representing a funeral procession. 

A man in Greek dress marches at the head of the procession, then 
two horses led by hand; after which there follow a triumphal car, a man 
holding little handelets in his hand, and a car with two horses bearing the 
sepulchre of the dead. Behind this car there is an attendant, and finally 
a horse walking alone. On the gorge of the pedestal there is a very 
delicate bas-relief representing the chase. 

The composition of the work, however, betrays some negligence, and 
points to a Greek production of the second century, before the Christian 
era. Inside were found the bones of women and also seven heads of dogs. 

The southern vault has likewise two sarcophagi. Although the 
opening is on the same level as that of the other crypts, the ground on 
which the tombs rest is about 2 metres lower down. 
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“One tomb in black marble, improperly called Egyptian basalt, is not 
remarkable for any sculpture. Like the most unadorned of the two 
tombs in the eastern cavern it will be left in its obscure retreat. At the 
side of this latter the visitor perceives another in white marble placed at 
his left, which by its singular form and rich chasings calls forth his admi- 
ration. The lid is an ogival vault 1°50 metres in height, the tomb 
itself is 2°40 metres long by 1°30 metres wide, and its height equals 
that of the lid. 

It is a Lycian tomb. Up to the present time there are only seven 
tombs of this form known, and they are all found in the province of 
Lycia ; six are now at Constantinople and one at Vienna. 

The extrados of the vault forming the cover is smooth and without 
any ornamentation. At the vertical extremities there is sculpture con- 
sisting in part of two magnificent Greek sphinxes with wings, female 
busts, and extremely beautiful and graceful human heads ; and in the 
other part of two griffins with heads of birds and the bodies of mammifers, 
one male and the other female. 

Two quadrig, each led by two amazons, are found on the sarcophagus. 
The horses are of the Archaic and conventional form of the horses of the 
Parthenon, sculptured by Phidias. The mane is straight like the dorsal 
fin of a fish ; in the mouth is a bit enclosed by two square plates holding 
the animal’s lips. But the finest thing is the expression of the horses’ 
heads; they are living, speaking, and of most exquisite finish. The 
muscles, the veins, the movements of the nostrils, and the folds of the 
skin are represented with matchless perfection. ‘I would give one of 
the other sarcophagi in its entireness for a single one of these horses’ 
heads,” said his Excellency Hamdi Bey. 

The opposite front represents a wild boar hunt. A Greek horseman 

to command, raising two fingers, the index and middle, “One 
would almost say that he is blessing like our Bishop,” said the Greek 
ladies of Saida. 

Upon one of the ends there are two centaurs erect on their hind legs, 
holding a hind between their front feet over which they are disputing; 
their figures are full of expression and very fine. 

On the other end two centaurs are upsetting jugs of water one after 
another. Who can guess the meaning of this picture? The great 
height of this sarcophagus has doubtless been the cause of the lowering 
of the floor of the sepulchral chamber. 

The western vault, which is less deep, only contains one white marble 
sarcophagus in the shape of a mummy chest. We will speak of it later 
on. This crypt serves as a vestibule to a sepulchral chamber much 
larger and much better kept than the others which open on to the south 


In this chamber you may see little gutters against the walls for 
collecting the oozing water; the holes in the top of the walls, which 
correspond two by two, and were to hold the beams with which the lids 
of the sarcophagi were kept in place, and a red horizontal arrow traced 
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on the wall which has served as a bench-mark to the workmen laying 
down stones. - 

It contains four tombs. The largest and at the same time the most 
valuable and beautiful of all the sarcophagi found here oceupies the 
south-west angle. It is 3°30 metres long by 1°70 metre wide, and 1-40 
metre high excluding the lid, which is 0°80 metre high. It is a master- 
piece of sculpture, architecture, and colour, the discovery of which will 
mark an epoch in the history of art. 

All the museums of Europe will want to have a cast of it. This tomb 
is a piece of Greek art, the figures of which lie between the con- 
ventional Archaism of the former ages and the realism of the last 
centuries of ancient art. Its naturalness, nobleness, and grace make it 
worthy to rank with the finest masterpieces known. Everything is 
painted in natural colours; the different tints of purple predominate, 
and go from poppy-coloured red to blue, passing away to the deepest 
violet. 

It is known that Sidon possessed large manufactories for mak ing purple, 
One may see still in the talus of the hill upon which rise the old citadel 
called after St. Louis, great piles of murex shells, all opened on the same 
side, for the purpose of extracting the mollusc which yields the Tyrian 
purple. 

The other colours appear to be the ochres so common in the 
mountains of Lebanon. The tints are admirably harmonised, notwith- 
standing their brightness. No detail is forgotten, even to the eyes of the 
men, the horses, and the lions, which are painted in natural colours, 
without any incision in the marble tracing the iris or the pupil. 

All the sculpture is in high relief ; the detached limbs are not even 
supported. The four sides of the sarcophagus are occupied by two sub- 
jects. One large and one small side are taken up by a battle scene ; the 
two other sides by hunting subjects, where figure the same personages 
become friends. 

The Greeks, easily recognised by their physiognomy, are nude ; they 
simply bear ahelmet and the large round buckler, with a border peculiar 
to them. The Persians are fully clothed ; they are recognisable by the 
peculiar head-dress called mitra, which envelops the whole head from the 
forehead to the nape, and covers the cheeks and chin, and is the head- 
dress worn by the companions of Darius in the large mosaic work of 
Pompeii. They may be further distinguished by their long trousers 
(bracce laze), peculiar to the peoples of Asia and the north. The Greeks 
never wore trousers ; the Romans only adopted them at a late period 
under the Emperors. The arms of the combatants, which were all of gold, 
have been delicately removed by the violators of the tomb. 

In the centre of the battle there is a ghastly mass of horsemen, foot 
soldiers, and dead and dying ; one perceives a hand, which has been cut 
off, thrown on one side and crushed under foot. The persons are excited 
by a fury which contrasts with the calm intrepidity and martial serene- 
ness of the Greeks. One understands on which side will be the victory ; 
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almost everywhere the Greek plunges his sword into the breast of the 
barbarian b2fore the latter has struck him with the club, the hatchet, and 
the lance which he brandishes in the air. Great beauty of figure and 
pose is seen here. 

The animation of the combatants, the grief and terror of the dying, 
as well as the fright of the horses, is simply admirable. 

According to the Greek custom, the two principal persons are to be 
seen at the extremities of the picture. These are horsemen clothed in 
purple. One of them, conspicuous by his attitude, martial air, and the 
richness of his costume, might probably be the prince buried in the 
sarcophagus. The other has a Greek head of the most beautiful type, 
and wears thereon the skin of a lion ; he is perhaps Alexander the Great, 
whom several medals represent with this Herculean head-gear. 

In the second picture a lion has thrown himself on a horseman, and is 
already lacerating with his claw the breast of the horse, from which 
hangs bleeding flesh. The horseman has wounded it with spear, and 
struggles to free his charger ; but the animal holds to its prey, notwith- 
standing that an enormous dog has sprang on to him and bites him 
furiously. 

Two huntsmen are hastening up with their swords, and in the distance 
an archer lets fly his arrow. 

Men and animals are magnificent in their bound, courage, and strength. 
Not far off a poor stag, hemmed in by two huntsmen, from whom it cannot 
escape, excites compassion, and forms a five contrast. 

The lid is not less beautiful. It is in the shape of a roof with two 
sides, covered over with tiles in the form of fish scales. All around, on 
the edge and on the line, are placed the heads of spirits; they are 
exquisitely graceful, and surrounded by a halo of rays. Those of the top 
have two sides, and are a little larger than those on the edge; rams’ heads 

jecsing over the front of the cornice like gargoyles, alternate with the 
heads of the spirits. At the four corners are four sleeping lions, which 
seemed to us unequalled masterpieces ; one might almost say that they 
are mourning for the dead man, and trying to see him by leaning the head 
outside the roof. 

The three other white marble sarcophagi found in the same chamber 
are exactly similar to one another. They measure about 2°50 metres long 
by a total height of 2 metres. They look like a Greek temple with most 
harmonious proportions. 

_ The walls are smooth, and an elegant vine foliage, with yellow leaves 
on a purple background, runs beneath a very delicately sculptured cornice. 
The sculptured ornamentation on the pedestal and in the pediments is 
equally beautiful. 

These tombs, in their simplicity, are veritable masterpieces of good 
taste, harmony, and elegance. 

At first sight the northern chamber only presents two sarcophagi, one 
of which belongs to the class of Egyptian coffins which roughly resemble 
the human form, after the manner of the mummy chests, and which have 
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been called anthropoid sarcophagi. Like that of the west vestibule, it 
is in white marble. The head is roughly drawn on the lid; the arms 
disappear in the bust. 

But, from the haunches down, everything is more clearly defined ; 
the projections of the knees, calves, and ankle bones are distinctly 
delineated. In this they differ from the anthropoid sarcophagi found at 
Sidon, and now in the possession of the Louvre Museum. These, on the 
contrary, have very well drawn heads, whilst the lower portion is a 
simple case raised towards the feet. At the bottom of one of them 
was a plank of sycamore, the wood used for the chests of the Egyptian 
mummies. Small holes set in the edges doubtless served to keep the 
body in place. Judging from the remains of the fillets and bones, it was 
very imperfectly embalmed. 

On removing the débris which covers the floor, were discovered two 
chambers situated on a lower level, east and west of the former. The 
one in the east has only a small tomb of no interest ; in the other four 
white marble sarcophagi were found. Only the most remote one has 
sculpturing. One of its ends shows a prince with an Assyrian tiara 
on his head, stretched on his funeral bed. They are offering him food 
and serving him with drink in a large horn; two attendants stand 
behind his pillow, apparently keeping guard; his wife sits at his 
feet, weeping for her spouse. It is a representation of oblation to the 


All the tombs of which we have up to now spoken have been violated 
at an already very remote epoch by greedy hands, who have removed all 
the precious objects. Consequently nothing was found in the shape of 
jewels, except fifty-four gold buttons, whose diameter was that of a half 
franc, and which are convex, like a bell, without any carving. They 
remained hidden in the mud deposited at the bottom of the Assyrian 
personage’s tomb. The violators penetrated into each sarcophagus by 
breaking one of the corners of the lid, but have not injured the other 
parts. 

His Excellency Hamdi Bey had, however, the good fortune to open a 
sarcophagus which had not been violated. He discovered it in a lower 
chamber just beneath the tomb of the eighteen mourners. It is a black 
stone sarcophagus of a singular semi-human form, and at least a metre 
in width, 

Tt contains the long hair, teeth, and bones of a woman ; with fragments 
of little bands, a royal fillet of gold, which is flexible, and the width of 
three fingers ; a large gold band, quite plain, like a curtain ring ; and at 
the bottom, a plank of sycamore wood similar to that of which we have 
spoken. 

The excavations have yielded earthenware lamps of rough workman- 
ship, in the form of a rounded plate, the edges pressed and turned up to 
form the socket for the wick ; and also several alabaster vases intended 
to hold perfume. They are all of Egyptian alabaster, pear-shaped in form, 
25 centimetres high, and have no carving except circular arrows left 
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projecting by the carver ; the orifice is narrow (3 cm.), and the vase is 
fragile, being scarcely a centimetre in thickness. 
Alabastrums similar to these have been brought from Cyprus by M. 
de Cesnola. It was, perhaps, a vase of the same shape that Mary 
used to embalm beforehand the body of the Saviour, at one of the last 
suppers at Bethany, and which she broke at his feet. It contained, says 
St. John, a pound of spikenard oil, which Judas estimated at the value of 
about three hundred francs. The alabaster vases of Sidon would contain 
more. 
All the sculptured tombs are evidently of Greek art. The blocks of 
marble must have been brought from the islands of the Archipelago ; 
there does not exist any marble on the Asiatic coast from Egypt to the 
borders of Smyrna. They must have been sculptured at Sidon, for it 
would have been impossible to bring from Greece objects which were at 
the same time so heavy and so delicate ; the body of the largest sar- 
cophagus weighs 13,000 kilos. and the lid nearly 5,000 kilos. It is 
umed that in order to lower them in the pits, the process of the 
Egyptians was used, viz., the pit is filled with sand, the sarcophagus is 
placed on this artificial soil, and lowered slowly while the sand is being 
taken out. 
We are in the presence of tombs which differ in state as well as in 
style. The complete absence of inscriptions reduces us to conjecture as 
to their origin and date. They do not appear to us to go back further 
than the last centuries which preceded the Christian era. A single piece 
of money has been recovered from the rubbish of the pits; it dates from 
the time of Alexander Bala, King of Syria, about 149 to 144 years before 
Christ. t 
- The labour employed under the direction of his Excellency Hamdi 
Bey, by M. Bechara Effendi, for the raising of these enormous sarcophagi 
is not without interest. If the merit of such a work lies in the superiority 
of the result above the resources which were at one’s disposal, certainly 
the engineer, M. Bechara, merits great praise. 
He dug in the soil a trench which descended to the level of the 
yal chambers, at the uniform incline of 15 per cent., terminating in 
a tunnel bordering on the pits. Two lines of small pine beams, united 
by cross beams, were fixed in the soil and greased on the surface ; on this 
wooden road, by the help of rollers, he caused the sarcophagi to be slid 
along. This caused no damage to the sculptures, or accident to man. A 
frigate is expected shortly, from Constantinople, to take away these 
treasures. Already there is being built on the sea shore a quay jutting 
out 30 metres into the sea, to take the blocks to the ship. 
At the northern extremity of the room, his Excellency Hamdi Bey 
noticed a gap which appeared to lead to the other excavations. Guided 
by this indication, he discovered, 6 metres to the north of this hole, a 
__ gecond similar hole, 4 metres long, 3 wide. 
_---S-When he had dug away to a depth of 7 metres, there appeared an 
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aperture in the north wall. The room to which it gave access was 
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5 metres long, 3 metres 50 cm. wide ; the stone was covered with thick 
plastering and stucco, partly fallen to the ground. In an angle at the 
further end were found two large bronze candelabras ; they are simple and 
beautiful ; the base is a tripod, the column of the thickness of an arm, 
) terminates in two flowers turned upside down, placed one above the other, 
. and bears an elongated basket to which is fixed the torch. Both are after 
the same model without being alike ; the one is 1 metre 50 em. in height, 
; 


the other a few centimetres less. A Phoenician candelabra, quite similar 
to these, except that it had only one flower upside down, was found at 
, Curium, in the island of Cyprus, and is to be seen in the Museum of New 
York. 
: The soil of the room was formed by a bed of enormous stones, 65 centi- 
metres thick, very well arranged. Beneath these was found a second 
similar bed still thicker, then a third; at last an enormous monolith, 
‘ measuring 10 cubic metres, which covered the hole cut into the living 
rock, where was hidden a magnificent anthropoid sarcophagus of black 
r stone. It recalls in a striking manner the sarcophagus of King 
Eshmunazar, of Sidon, found similarly in the gardens of Saida, more to 
the south, now in the Louvre. It is 2 metres 50 em. in length, and its 
average width is 80 cm. The head is magnificently carved; the 
head-dress and beard are in the Egyptian fashion; the breast and 
the vertical sides of the coffin are covered with hieroglyphies ; and 
on the raised portion which, in the form of a stool, covers over the feet, 
E there is a Phoenician inscription in eight lines. The whole thing is 
perfectly intact. 

This apparently is the most important tomb, round which so many 
magnificent tombs are grouped. 

On opening the lid the mummy appeared well preserved, but there 
immediately followed a partial decomposition, accompanied by the escape 
of a fetid odour, which damaged the centre of the body. The hands 
and the extremities of the feet no longer existed; the rest of the body 
was lost in the sand, with which apparently the sarcophagus was originally 
filled, and which consequently caused the dessiccation of the corpse. The 
hands and feet remaining outside were corroded by the damp air. The 
body rested on a concave plank of sycamore, fitted on each side with six 
silver rings through which passed the ropes holding the mummy in place. 

In the coffin a golden diadem without ornamentation was found. 

The squeezes and photographs of the inscriptions were sent to the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres at Paris. We must wait 
for savants to give us the complete translation. Its characters are of 
exactly the same form as those of the funeral inscription of Eshmunazar 
in the Louvre ; they appear to be modelled on the same type. 

On a level with this royal sarcophagus there is an opening on the 
south side of the wall which gives access to a sepulchral chamber divided 
into two compartments, The western one contains an undesecrated tomb 
in which a quantity of feminine jewellery is to be found: there is a gold 
necklace, two gold bracelets of beautiful workmanship, and another 
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bracelet ornamented with coloured stones, and having in the centre a 
kind of opal called cats-eye. We find further some rings or bracelets for 


an Egyptian trinket presenting the shape and design of an elongated eye 
with a tear dropping from the nasal angle ; some of them were in gold, 
the others in cornelian stone. The compartment in the east, and a second 
chamber which follows in the same direction, only contain tombs which 
have been broken into and are without interest. 

The rectangular walls, the sepulchral chambers dug in the sides, the 
tions taken to render them undiscoverable or inaccessible, in order 
that the repose of the dead should never be disturbed—all this is 
thoroughly Egyptian. There is nothing which more resembles the 
sepulchre discovered at the last place than the great square well situated 
at the foot of the great Egyptian pyramid ; at the base is still to be seen 
the black stone sarcophagus. 

The most celebrated and longest of .all the Phceenician epitaphs, 
that of King Eshmunazar, which includes twenty-two lines, is full 
of injunctions on this subject: “Do not open this coffin to seek 
treasures there,” cries the King, “there are no treasures.” Then, sus- 
ing that one would want to know if he spoke the truth, he invokes 
the help of the gods, whom he charges with the punishment of the 
violaters. 

Undoubtedly the king, whose sepulchre has just been discovered, had 
this feeling in thought, but, more intelligent than Eshmunazar, he 
deemed that a deep vault with large stone blocks, 3 metres and more in 
thickness, laid over it, was a preferable guarantee to an inscription and 
the curse of Astarte. The resemblance of the two sarcophagi leads us 
to believe that the one just brought to light may be traced to about four 
centuries before Jesus Christ. 

The existence of a third pit near the tunnel has been established, 
but the advanced season did not permit of the continuance of the excava- 
tions ; they will be resumed in February next. Everything induces the 
belief that this Necropolis holds further pleasing surprises for the artist 


and the savant. 


II, 


Oriental savants already understand the meaning of the Phcenician 
inscription on the royal sepulchre which is found in the second shaft. It 
is as follows :— 

“J, Tabnite, priest of Astarte and King of Sidon, son of Eshmu- 
nazar, priest of Astarte and King of Sidon, lying within this sepulchre, 
thus speak : Come not to open my tomb; here is neither gold nor silver 
nor treasures. He who opens my sepulchre shall have no prosperity 
beneath the sun, and he shall not find repose in his tomb.” 


the feet, sixteen rings, a bronze mirror, and several symbolic eyes, viz., ’ 
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The mummy, then, found in the sarcophagus is that of Tabnite, King © 


of Sidon. 
Vhe Phoenician inscription on the tomb in the Louvre furnishes some 


further information about this personage. There we find :— 

“J, Eshmunazar, King of Sidon, son of Tabnite, King of Sidon, 
grandson of Eshmunazar, King of Sidon, my mother, Ammashtoret, 
Queen, and daughter of Eshmunazar, King of Sidon, have built temples 
to the gods,” &e. 

Thus we learn that Tibnite is the father of the King Eshmunazar, 
} whose tomb is at Paris, and the son of another King of Sidon, also 

named Eshmunazar. He espoused his sister Ammashtoret, and wun- 
| doubtedly this union was not happy, for we read in the same funeral 
inscription of their son: “I have been snatched away before my time. 
I am the son of few days, an orphan son of a widow.” It has been 
questioned whether Tabnite is not the king whose history Dodorus 
of Sicily relates under the name of Tennis. By treason he delivered his 
capital to Artaxerxes Ochus, King of the Persians, and was put to death 
by the invader as soon as the latter had no longer anything to expect 
from the traitor. The Sidonians, seeing themselves betrayed, locked 
themselves up in their houses with their wives and children, and set 
fire to them. Forty thousand of them perished, whilst the city was 
nothing but a devastated field, which the enemy sold piecemeal for 
a money value. This was in the year 351 B.c. (Dodorus of Sicily, 
Ixvi, 45). 

To-day the discovery of the mummy of Tabnite compels us to dis- 
tinguish between the two personages. The head and limbs are not 
separated from the trunk, and no traces of wounds or anything indi- 
cating a violent death are to be seen. Besides, it is incomprehensible how 
a burial necessitating so much labour and trouble could have been 
effected at the death of Tennis during the burning and destruction of the 
city. 
According to the most tenable opinion held at the present time, the 
last Eshmunazar lived about the year 395 B.c., and consequently Tabnite 
about the year 400. 7 

It must have entered many persons’ minds on reading these lines that 
the demi-anthropoid tomb found unbroken iu the first shaft, containing 
the remains of a woman with a golden diadem, might probably be the 
sarcophagus of Ammashtoret, the wife of Tabnite, who died after him. 
The southern shaft might have been hollowed for the interment of this 
queen, as that of the north was for her husband. 

The upper sepulchral chambers, with their magnificent sarcophagi in 
white marble, are undoubtedly less ancient than the royal vaults, In 
particular, the tomb, with eighteen mourners, could only have been 
placed above that of Ammashtoret several years later, when persons no 
longer troubled about the fear manifested by the defunct sovereigns of 
being disturbed in the semi-slumber of their tombs by the dwellers of an 
upper storey. In his large inscription the young Eshmunazar twice 
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over enjoins them not to construct any sepulchral chamber above his 
own. 

_ Let us, moreover, add, that in the tomb of the Assyrian personage, 
besides the gems of which we have spoken, a gold rectangular plaque has 
been found, pierced at the four corners like an ornament intended to be 
fastened on a garment, and covered with carvings representing over and 
over again the form of a comb, frequently found on the Pheenician 
jewels in our museums. 

The “ Times,” they tell us, advised the Turkish government to leave 
these magnificent sarcophagi where they were. “These treasures,” said 
its correspondent, “are in a fair way to be ruined,” believing doubtless 
that there were neither men nor machines capable of effecting the transport 
without damaging them. We are happy to be able to prove by the fact 
that he was mistaken. 

A transport ship, the Ass’r, belonging to the Imperial Turkish Navy, 
had arrived at Beyrout with the presents which His Majesty the Sultan 
sends every year to Mecca by the caravan from Damascus. It received 
orders to repair to Saida, and on June 13 was moored north of the 
town, between the islet of Gesireh and the shore, as near as possible to 
the coast. Owing to the disturbed sea, it was not possible to proceed 
with the shipping during the two first days. There was, in addition, a 
moment of uneasiness—the ship touched the bottom, and had to be 
pushed off again. On the 16th the sea was calm, and the embarkation 
commenced. The enormous packages, drawn over the same wooden road 
which had been used to take them out of the shafts, arrived at the 
wharf, which was built on piling, and from thence passed over upon a 
solid raft level with the platform. 

The raft, the conception of the engineer, Bechara Effendi, who super- 
intended the work, consisted of five rows of large beams superposed, and 
forty empty tuns fixed Letween the beams. 

The platform measured 11 metres by 6; the draft was calculated in 
such a way as to render it easy to lower the side of the raft on to the 
rafters on the arrival of the large blocks. Ropes, attached to pulleys 
and to the ship, were used to hau! the raft and its burden until it lay 
beneath the machines of the Assir. 

An enormous crane, constructed of ropes, cords, blocks, and pulleys 
such as nobody but an old sailor could either imagine or correctly name), 
and set in motion by two steam engines, was used to put the huge packages 
aboard, and, under the direction of Captain Hassan Bey, accomplished its 
task with admirable precision. 

The great sarcophagus, of more than 13,000 kilos., was one of the last 
to be taken. When it was suspended above the deck, his Excellency 
Hamdi Bey had the scene photographed, and a cannon fired from the 
vessel announced to the inhabitants of Saida the success of the embarca- 
‘tion. All was accomplished without the slightest accident. 

We have been credibly informed that the expenses of packing, ex-. 
cavating, constructing the machines for embarking, transit, and indemnity 
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to the owners of the gardens traversed en route have not exceeded _ 
10,000 francs (£400). a Ms 
The Assir, carrying these monuments to Constantinople, stopped 
two days at Beyrout. Their Excellencies took advantage of this to put 
on board certain valuable antiquities which had been confiscated by the 
law and placed in the court-yard of the Seraglio, viz., a fine head of the 
Emperor Adrian ; a cuneiform inscription of twenty lines, ina very good 
state of preservation, covering a slab 0°45 metre square ; a hand-mill, on 
the upper stone of which are some extremely curious characters, recalling 
the Hittite inscriptions; and a cone of white marble 0°50 metre, the 
Pheenician symbol of the great goddess Astarte. 
Before returning to the capital the ship stopped facing Mylassa (in 
Caria), to take up two marble statues of the best Greek era, The 
museum of the Louvre had bought them for several thousand franes ; but 
the difficulties of carrying them down to the sea had caused the trans- 
action to be broken off, but now an easy route afforded an opportunity of 
taking them away without difficulty. His Excellency, Baltazzi Bey, is of 
opinion that it is the quarries of Mylassa which have furnished the white 
marble of the great sarcophagi of Sidon. 
It is only a short time ago since a Turkish war vessel loaded at Jassus 
(the old port, hard by Mylassa) the blocks of stone taken from an old 
wall and carried them off to Constantinople for some building or other. 
His Excellency Hamdi Bey heard that these blocks bore inscriptions, and 
caused the shipment to be seized. They found on them 140 inseriptions 
containing decrees (Widiopa) in the Greek tongue, and of a very interest- 
ing nature. He (his Excellency) took advantage of the ship’s stopping 
there to reconnoitre the ruins whence they had been taken. a | 
On arriving at Constantinople he will, no doubt, occupy himself in 
making those enlargements in the Imperial Museum which are neces- 
sary to provide a suitable home for the treasures he is bringing it, 
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se 
Jerusalem, June 8th, 1887. 


1. Tombin Wddy Yasdl.—Referring to my first report on this tomb and 
the plan and drawings of it (Quarterly Statement, p. 112), I have to report 
that, according to order, all the chambers (except the one in which the 
sarcophagus stands) were cleared out, and not any opening found nor 
anything of interest. But as it was in the rainy season, the cistern has 
been full of water, so it could not be examined. Now it is nearly empty, 
and when fully dry I will examine it. In the meantime, the little hole in 
the rock wall, through which the stone box could be seen, was enlarged 
by chiselling, with the intention of. making it so large that a man might 
goin. But by so doing, knocking much on the rock, a large piece of rock 
gave way inside the room, from its top, and fell down just on the sarco- 

and in front of the opening; so going on further in this way is 
useless, but it wants some digging from above, only I have not yet decided 
the spot where to do it. 

2. Second Wall—All my endeavours to get permission to dig for, 
anywhere in the street or inside houses, are hitherto without result, but I 
hope the time will also one day come. So I have nothing to report on 
this matter. 

3. Old Remains, dc., outside Jaffa Gate.—(See sketch p. 214.) Out- 
_ side the gate, but attached to the town wall, there was hitherto an open 

court fenced up. The ground belongs to the Greek Convent, so the 
Archimandit Eflhymias (or Ephthyinus), who built the large new building 
near this gate inside the town is now busy building some shops, &c., also 
in this little court marked in the plan with a. By digging the founda- 
tions, old masonry of large stones with bevels (or margins round about) 
were found, but for a short piece only ; finding it strong, further diggings 
were given up, and building was commenced on the old masonry. The 
old masonry was found only a few feet under the surface of the ground. 
As they were not allowed to attach the new building to the town wall, 
they were obliged to make a new wall, leaving a space of 6 inches between 
the two (the new and the town wall). By digging foundations for it, it 
proved that the town wall does not stand on the rock, but on earth. 
Going down only a few feet under the surface of the ground in front 
of the gate, they dug down about 8 feet deep and found no rock, but 
built also on the earth ; further away from the gate, some years ago, new 
shops were built (c), and thus were found the ruins of an old strong 
tower (6 in plan). So it is now proved that the ancient wall stood about 
26 feet further out, ze., lower down on the slope of the hill, and, as it 
seems, in a line with the north-western tower of the present castle— 
‘standing very likely on the site of the old Hippcus. 
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Puan or Jarra Gate AND ITs NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
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Sketched by C. Scuicx, June, 1887. 


a. Hitherto a court, now shops. g- Older shops. 
b. Some years ago found ruins of | 4. Custom House. 
old Tower. a. New Khan. 


c, d, e, f. New shops. 


It is now proved that the Mohammedans, when building the present 
wall, not only put it more inside (as it is also, be it observed, on the 
northern side of the town), but put it simply on the earth, without 
any foundations. At * the earth became also removed to the level of the 
road or market in front of the shops; and there the wall is built of 
rubble about 9 feet high, where the layers of hewn stones began. 

d, e, f- New shops have been built in the last years ; also at Za new 
khan made. Also a great many new houses built outside the town. It 
would be well to enter all this in the Ordnance Survey Plan of J erusalem. 

4. Triple Gate at Haram Esh Sherif.—In the wall at the so-called 
stables of Solomon, especially in the region of the Triple Gate, openings 
were made, so that these substructures are now lighted—wanting no more 
candles when going there. This has the advantage of enabling one to see 
the state of things much better—every stone can be examined. A 
deal of the accumulated earth there has also been removed, but it is not 
yet ended. 

5. Large Caves near Ramleh.—Having reported on them, I have gota 
letter from the Secretary, saying that the Society wishes to know if they 
are artificial, and their extent. This letter I handed over to H.B.M. 
Consul, in order to get the Government’s permission to undertake the 
work of a thorough examination of these caves. The result will afterwards 
be reported on. 

6. Mr. Luncz's Book.—There is a Jew here, Mr. Luncz, by a very great 
deal of study day and night—having become nearly blind—issues every 
year a little book on Palestine matters, with the title “Jerusalem.” 
The second has been recently finished, and he brought me a copy to 
send it to the English Palestine Exploration Fund, which I hope you 
will soon receive. 

I wish also to express my humble and hearty thanks for sending me 
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Captain Conder’s “Syrian Stone Lore”—-which T have duly received, 

and am now about reading it. What an amount of learned informa- 
tion it contains! Accept my best thanks, and be kind enough to 
convey my thanks also to the Committee. 

There is now a new plan and proposal to make a railway from here to 
Jaffa, and, as it was explained to me, the undertaking will bring much 
profit, and pay the interest of the outlay. The amount, or estimate, 
is grounded on the income the present carriage road brings in. It is 
now rented for 1,025 Turkish lires—not quite £1,000 English ; they have 
many expenses yet, still they make a profit—it is reckoned 2,000 
lires annually. 

The Russian tower on the top of Mount Olivet becomes higher and 
higher ; it is hoped to see from its top both seas (the Dead Sea and 
= the Mediterranean), but it is not certain, only hoped for. On the 
ly west of the town two large buildings are now erected—Rothschild’s 
Hospital and a Russian Pilgrim-house. The latter is very well built, 
and will become one of the finest buildings here. The hospital is 
earried out in a monumental shape, the lower part in a Cyclopean 
style. The Russian Church, near the Garden Gethsemane, is also 
near its completion as far as the shell—not the inside finishing—is 
concerned. Jerusalem loses more and more its old grand appearance, 
and acquires a modern look round about; inside it remains the same 
old city, except that the streets become better paved and graded. 

Baron Rothschild, from Paris, who has been lately here, wishes to 
buy all the small buildings in the Mograbbin quarter and to pull them 
down, in order to make a large free place for the Jews, and so enlarge 
greatly their wailing place. He has thus to build new houses for the 
people losing theirs, in a better position of the town. I had to make an 
estimate of the probable expense, but the sum is so high that I think the 
idea will be given up and not carried out, at least not on such a grand 
seale. For his lady I had also to make an estimate to provide Jerusalem 
with water from a spring. I proposed Bireh ; if this should be carried 
out, then we shall find the traces of the old aqueduct, 


TI, 
Jerusalem, Fuly, 1887. 
Durrse the last quarter I have sent you several communications, as I 
think it is better to send things as soon as possible, and not to wait to the 
end of the quarter. 

But now I wish to give a general report on the various subjects. 

1. The Tomb in Wady Vasil with the Sarcophagus,—Several months 
ago we tried to make the small hole in the rock larger by chiselling, so as 
to enable a youth to go in for ascertaining the inside, and the situation of 

_ the entrance, so to be enabled to open it. But, unhappily, by the outside 
knocking, inside a large piece of rock gave way and fell down just on the 
_ sarcophagus and in front of the hole, so we were obliged to give the work 
Up as it was impossible to remove the large piece. 
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By carefully examining everything, it was found that in the well, or 
cistern (so called), there seemed to be on one of its sides a kind of door, 
but as it was full of water we could do nothing but wait till it 
became empty, which is now the case ; but I found the excavation was 
originally no well but a tomb chamber ; it has on the west wall three 
loculi, and very likely it was intended also to make such on the three 
other sides, but the intention was never carried out. From this chamber 
there is no communication with the one in which the sarcophagus 
stands. That the inner chamber, full of “ bones and mould,” from which 
I hoped to find a passage, was cleared out by my men and no com- 
munication found, I have reported to you in one of my former letters. 
(P. 112, April Quarterly Statement.) 

So the matter is rather difficult, and wants digging on a larger scale, 
but this will cost a good deal of money, which I am afraid to lay out, 
and also without leave from the Governor I can hardly carry on the work 
without falling in with difficulties ; so, as I have waited long enough and 
chance has not led me into any other way, I will beg leave from the 
Pasha to let me dig there. 

2. Old Channel near Jeremiah’s Grotto.—In my Notes (p. 160, July 
Quarterly Statement), I wrote that the principal man of the place not being 
here but in France, the man in charge of the place will not give the 
permission to excavate there, so I waited till the “ Reis”—the Captain 
—returned from France, which happened a few weeks after Easter, As 
he was busy with the French caravans of pilgrims I was told to wait till 
the pilgrims had gone ; then the man fell ill and finally died ; so matters 
stand as before. I am told the new ‘“ Reis” (Captain) will come in a 
few weeks, and then the work may be done. 

3 During the three last months the Municipality has gone on with 
their work of making sewers under the streets ; they did it in the small 
square south of the Damascus Gate, and are now under the road “ Tarik 
Bab el Amud”?! (see Ordnance Survey, plan y;55). At the square, about 
6 feet under the surface, they found troughs, or smaller basins, of véry 
smooth stones, and at its eastern end a cistern, which they will restore, and 
make of them a “Sabil” (or drinking place) there. On the old pavement 
of the square and further on under the street, about 8 and 9 feet under 
the surface (the old pavement) was found, consisting of smooth and large 
flat stones, about 1 foot thick, and from 3 to 6 feet long and 38 to 4 feet 
broad. The new sewer is to be laid deeper, so they are obliged to remove or 
to break these pavement stones. This pavement has a slope towards the 
south, similar to the street above it. 

Under the street, going from the “Suk” (market) northwards in a 
straight line to the before-mentioned square, an old sewer was found, and 
simply cleared, which trended eastwards about 25 feet south of the square, 
and went a short distance on inasouth-easterly direction under the eastern 
street, where it ended. I think it became destroyed when the present 


1 The eastern one, running down in the Wady. 
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houses were built. This part of the old sewer, now going from west to 
east under the houses, proves that in ancient times the houses did not go so 
far north as now, and thus the square there was at that time much larger. 


No.1. Pran or New Boitpine anv trs NeiGHBouRHOOD, SHOWING 
Ling or Seconp WALL. 


Drawn by C. Scuicx. 
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4. The building of anew Moslem school at el Manninjeh (No. 42, Ord- 
nance Survey Plan) has gone on very slowly, and nothing of importance 
: has been found up till now, except that there are arches below, the entrances 
4 blocked up and partly full of earth. When cleared I will inspect them. 
a 5. Khankeh—I have sent you plan and sections of the quarter north 


of the Church of the Sepulchre (generally called “Hareth el Khankeh > 

showing and explaining the features of the rock as laid bare when 
the sewer was made in the centre under the street. (See Notes on 
| Jerusalem, p. 154.) During the work heaps of earth were put on the 
. sides of the street ; this, when cleared away, and just at the Khankeh 
. Minaret, the new surface of the street was laid about 2 feet deeper, I 
| found that the rock is creeping out on a place not observed before, on 
account of what I just now said. The rock can now be seen for a length 
| of about 8 feet, 34 to 42 feet east from the middle of the entrance hall 
and door of the Khankeh building (close west of the minaret). At the 
place in my drawing (the section, p. 154) you will see a little door or the 
end of an old sewer ; this is just on the western scarp of this part of the 
rock, in which is now cut one step to go up into the shop there ; the third 
door east from Khankeh entrance. _ 

6. Your letter, respecting the large cave near Ramleh, I have 
communicated to Mr. Moore, the English Consul. He thinks I must get 
| permission from the Government for exploring : this he will procure when 

I want to go down; but for the present I cannot do it, as it is too warm and 
Tam myself not quite well. However, I will keep your wishes in mind. 


No. 2. Ewvarion, accorpine to a Line atona East Swe Or New 
Greek BouinpING AND To CASTLE IN SOUTH, SHOWING THE REMArNING 
Portion or THE Seconp WALL. 


Formerly New Greek Ditch of 
Street. M. Frutiger’s Bank. House. Street. the Castle, Castle. 
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rawn by C. ScHICK, 
7. The Second Wall.—This is my chief endeavour, but am sorry to say 
hitherto I have made very little progress, nor have I much hope forthe future. 
Enclosed I send you some drawings connected with the matter, The 
continuation of the piece found when the Greek building was erected can, 
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Wo. 3. Evevarion, sHowrna atso Founparions or New Greek 
BuILpINe. 


Guard Second 8 2 
House. Wall. Z 


Drawn by C. Scnickx. 


without excavations, hardly be verified ;!} and excavations are almost 
impossible, as the proprietors of the hotinen will not allow it, so we must 
wait for an opportunity. I went in all the houses so far as it seemed to 
me of any use, in order to see the masonry in cellars, &e., but found nothing 
of interest or any indications pointing to the said éall What may be 
considered of the kind is at the sharp corner in the “ Harat a Mawazine,” 
where the number 2,532 stands (Ordnance Survey Plan 5,45 scale). There 
are large stones on the outside of the walls, which I consider as remains 
of the “corner gate,” but it wants excavating, whieh will be done when 
the sewer is made. 

In thinking the matter over I came to the conclusion that some 
diggings should be made in the ditch of the castle, in order to find out in 
what manner the second wall joined the castle wall; probably at the 
same time also to find the gate Gennath. This cortaitily I could not do 
without consent of the authorities. It was a long negotiation, sending me 
from Pilate to Herod, and from the latter to the first, or to a third, 
Finally I found it to be a matter for the mzltary pasha ; he consented, 
but with the understanding that the officers received a backsheesh, which I 
5 , and so I commenced the work. I had an idea that we 
had to go down 10 to 15 feet, and was astonished at finding the rock 
go near the surface, and in consequence of this no remains of the 
second wall were found, which must have been removed when the ditch 
was made. In three different places I found the rock very near the same 
level, or even a few feet higher, than it was found under the new Greek 
building. Of all this the adjoining plan, &c., will give full explanation. 
in regard to the “Scarp,” Dr. Merrill haa, it appears, written what he 


1 The more so as not knowing the direction. 
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was told by the masons. I found out there is, except a few feet high, 
no escarpment. The chief mason who worked there told me also there is a 
scarp of rock about 12 feet high, but he could not explain to me how he 
came to this knowledge, and once he said, “ Oh, only half a metre high.” 
So it seems he told Dr. Merrill, telling him what he wished to hear. But 
the architect of the building and many other labourers told me there is 
no scarp of rock, but the rock surface slanting or shelving downwards 
towards west, so that it is clear the wall stood on the highest ridge. I 
wished also to examine the present aqueduct bringing the water from 
Mammilla Pool to that of Birket Hamman, inside the town, but it is choked 
with earth, and only a few inches left for the running of the water in 
winter, so that without cleaning it properly nothing could be done. I 
wished to ascertain throughout if it is masonry or partly hewn through 
rock ; hut I am convinced the latter is not the case, but it is all built 
above the rock, as I have shown in Nos. 2 and 3; its line is given in 
No. 1. 


EXPLANATIONS TO THE DRAWINGS. 


No. 1 is a plan of the new Greek building, with the second wall, 
as also other former buildings round about. When the house was 
built old masonry was found of small stones, built up in a shop, forming 
an angle, which is also shown, and three channels or conduits, which were 
found at different levels. The plan shows also the line of the aqueduct 
coming from Mammilla Pool; the main street and new-built shops 
of wood ; then comes the ditch of the castle, showing the three places 
where, by digging under the surface, I found the rock. In numbers I 
give the height of the levels of the rock above the sea in many places. 
Those under the new building I was told (the depth of rubbish in each 
place) by the chief architect, and the mason I asked afterwards gave the 
same statements. The thickness of the second wall could not be properly 
ascertained, but so far as I myself have seen things and can judge, it was 
about 7 feet, perhaps more. All the workmen and the architect say 
something above two metres, which comes to the same measure. 

No. 2 is an elevation, showing the lie of the rock with the pieces of 
the second wall. Also the present level of the surface of the street, and 
also the former level ; the shading between the two lines show what has 
been removed from the ground, and the parapet wall of the ditch. The 
height of the neighbouring buildings of the castle wall and the new 
Greek house is also shown. 

No. 3, an elevation from west towards east, showing all what is said 
under 2, the former level of the street, the new or present one, and 
the foundations of the new Greek building. In the west they sunk a 
shaft down to the rock, and filled it with masonry ; for the next pier they 
did not go so deep, but found old masonry of some sort a few feet from the 
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surface and built on it, then for the two middle piers they put wood on the 
ground and built a flat arch over it, and on the arch the wall and piers ; 
the next pier they put on the old slanting masonry, and the last on the 
eastern corner on the remains of the second wall. There are four layers 
of old stones, the one at the bottom lying on a small rock scarp. The 
aqueduct coming from the Mammilla Pool is also shown, and then the 
rock as it is under the new building, and also at the castle ditch. Both 


elevations are put on a level at 2,500 feet above the sea. 
C. Scnick. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES.—NOTES AND NEWS FROM 
GALILEE. 


By G. ScHUMACHER. 


1. Zimmdrin.—At the flourishing colony of Roumanian Jews, founded 
and maintained by the Baron Edmond de Rothschild, of Paris (situate at 
the ancient site of ZimmArin, and now called Zicron-Jacob), antiquities 
of interest are daily brought to light by the remarkable and warm 
attention which is paid to their discovery by its President, Professor 
Wormser. On the slope between the actual Khirbet Zimméarin (Pales- 
tine Map, Sheet VIII) and the south-western summit (marked 554 feet on 
the map), a large building, with remains of arcades, small and large 
rooms, partly paved with Mosaic, partly with marble-plates, was dis- 
covered. The walls built of large hewn stones of 2 feet and 2 feet 5 inches 
in length are set in mortar; now and then a red brick piece masoned 
between the blocks is discovered. The mortar is good and contains lime 
and sifted parts of the local Maleki-rock, but no sea sand. A southern 
small room of about 6 by 4 feet was laid a foot lower than its neighbour- 
ing rooms, was carefully plastered, and contained, as mentioned, a marble 

floor ; the other divisions are not yet entirely opened, but also show a 
cover of solid plaster and side-openings near the floor similar to water 
conduits. The upper part or roofing, entirely destroyed, lies from 2 to 

3 feet below the present surface of the ground, which consists of an 

alluvial brown earth. Nomarks or signs have been as yet discovered. To 

judge from the general divisions, we here have a bath, which by its posi- 

tion may have been supplied by a near spring, which may be hidden 

below the “ Ulleik” bushes (raspberry) of the slope, and which, accord- 

ing to native views, are a true sign of live water. Continued excavations 

will soon enable me to furnish a plan of it. 

Near by this bath several column capitals were found ; they are of a 

Corinthian and an Ionic style, with rough sculp- 
i The Corinthian capitals are of marble, 
much defaced, but the acanthus-leaf ornament 
can still be sufficiently distinguished ; the Ionic 
Specimens are of limestone, very primitive, and 
have the shape figured ; from which it is seen 
that the volutes end in a cross of Byzantine- 
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Constantine shape. To judge from other similar 
remains on which indistinct signs of Christian 
emblems are seen, I should place the mentioned 
baths with these remains, which evidently be- 
longed to it, in the Byzantine area. 

In addition to the above, the farmers of the 
colony, while ploughing, came upon subterraneam 
caves which proved to beof a sepulchral character, 
and in their disposition similar to those described in the Memoirs and by 
me near Fureidis and Khirbet en Nuzleh. These caves generally lie on the 
slopes of the mountain, the summit of which is crowned by the colony, 
opposite old ZimmAarin to the south-west, The inference drawn from these 
discoveries is that the caves 
evidently have never been opened 
before. Their entrance is formed 
by a square opening 2 to 3 feet ‘ aa 
wide and high, and a rounded YA | 
upper part, as a rule shut by a C4 W 
simple stone gate. The interior ' 
shows a rock-cut room of from 10: 
to 15 feet square and 6 feet high ; 
the main axis varying in every 
direction, as the caves honey- 
comb the whole slope. Each of 
the sides generally show 3 to 4 
koka, and the end wall 2 loculi, 
giving 6 to 8 koka and 2 loculi 
in all; in some I found 7 to 9 
koka, but no loculus. Lach of + 
; these graves yet contained human * 

bones and skulls, some eomplete 
skeletons, ornaments in copper, 
as arm bracelets, large nails, and defaced instruments; also quantities of 
all sorts of glass remains, single and double lachrymatories, drink-dishes 
of glass, and glass bracelets, the most of them complete, well conserved, 
and especially the small lachrymatories 
ef a wonderful thin shining glass com- 
position. One of the single lachryma- 
tories has a sexagonal form, and looks, if 
abstracted from the primitive work and 
the antique glass, quite modern; the 
double lachrymatory, although one single 
piece of glass, is twisted by a thin silver 
wire, partly broken, which must have 
been formed into the glass while still 
warm. At the top ofa skeleton, next to the head, a small mortar of basaltic 
stone, 9 inches broad and but 3} inches high, standing on three legs, was 
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found ; a small rounded piece of a hard stone mass yet lie in the interior 
of the mortar, showing clearly its character as a pounder, probably to 


! ! 
Le -oninpeiapliteentereant 


Mortar of basalt. Section. From below. 


d in it spices and use them in the memory of the dead. In another 
grave (loculus) a similar mortar, but broken, of marble was found ; it 
shows two-sided handles, on one of which I discovered a five-armed 
candlestick, primitively sculptured, thus :— 

On other basaltic mortars there are also indis- 
tinct signs closely alike the candlestick mentioned. 
The discovery of this ancient Jewish emblem and 
of that of lead sarcophagi with grape ornaments, 
' found years before at this place, together with the 
Christian emblems already mentioned, prove that 
YimmAarin was once occupied by both religions ; 
the first, the Jewish, being probably the more 
ancient. : 

The excavations on the slopes, where many signs eee 
of tombs are yet discoverable, will still be continued, and it is to be hoped 
that they will gradually lead to good results. The ruined site, named 
Umm el Jemdl, one mile north-east of Umm et Tat (Sheet VIII), will be 
next put to a thorough examination by being settled by the above- 
mentioned Jewish Society. The height of the neighbouring village, 
Shefeia, I found to be 304 feet above the Mediterranean. 

2, Tiberias.—The road from the city of Tiberias to the hot baths is 
nearly finished, and a carriage drives regularly, at the expense of the 
younicipality, over the débris of Roman villas, to bring the sick and not 
sick to and from the renowned hammi. The heaps of ruins which were 
opened at the construction of the road, proved to be, for the greater part, 
- old baths, as a regular course of aqueducts of 1 foot in depth and 10 
in width, masoned and well plastered, could be followed up from 
near the hot baths to the present Jewish cemetery, running through the 
r buildings, and the native traditions, that the hot springs for- 
clay _mierly,were in the interior of the city, may find an explanation in’ the 
above. Most of the Roman buildings along the lake, familiar to every 

ae! —- of Tiberias, are now totally destroyed by the “ chaussée,” but not 
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without great efforts, as the masonry work was an exceeding solid one. 
Among the basalt building stones near the foundations, several large 
carefully hewn blocks of a strange white lime-rock were found, as if they 
belonged to a preceding building. They were from 3 to 5 feet long, 
2 feet high and wide, and 
showed Roman mouldings, 
thus :— 

In comparing the different 
remains of Tiberias along 
the lake, I find that the 
wall remains south of the 
hot baths, which, commencing at the shore, take a western course towards 
the mountains and end at the building of Rabbi Maier, have the highest 
age among all; larger, huge building stones, different mortar and con- 
struction. They embrace the largest area of the 
old site. 

Among the old Jewish graves, which I mentioned 
in a former report, lying north-west of the city, the 
road constructions brought the sketched top-piece to 
the daylight, hewn of basalt. 

At the Jimia el Bahr, the mosque on the seaat eS" 
Tiberias, I discovered, among other ornaments, the ————e ! 
following Christian emblems on the basalt lintel of a hen n qt aginst? 
side door ; the ornamentation has a Haurfn cha- Basalt top-piece, 
racter. Tiberias. 


Jamia. 
! ‘ a” 
In the yard of the Latin convent of Tiberias, a cersy: * 
where foundations are laid for a new “ pilgrim 3*| ll 


house,” a large wall, 4 feet thick, ranning parallel 
with the shore, was struck ; among the building 
stones the annexed stone gate of basalt was 
also found :— 

On one side it shows a cross embraced by 
a meander ornament. The gate is 6 inches - 
thick. eos 

Basalt gate. 

3. ’Akka.—The road works have also here brought a stone to light 
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found south of the present Christian cemetery, half way between the 
gardens on the large Haurdn (Safed) 
road :— 

The stone shows a curious double cross 
on a base, carved in relief, and seems to be 
of some age ; a priest who stood near when 
I sketched it, pretended that it represented 
(known by its form) the grave of a bishop; 
but no bishop has been buried near here fora 
century andmore. Against any other sort of 
excavations the military Goverment of ’Akka 
puts forward every objection possible, which 
is a great archzological loss. 


4. Rushmia.—The work for a suggested aqueduct from the renowned 
spring of this crusading castle near Haifa to the city, has again begun. 
The spring was formerly led to the widy near by a vault, and heups of 
large hewn building stones, a gigantic trough, and remains of pottery are 
found. The head of the family of the Sahly at Beled esh Sheikh, near 
Haifa, convinced me that the old name of Rushmia was Deir Mishnia 


LArte ne and “was only corrupted by the Franj,” and that of Beled 
esh Sheikh was el Mughdr ,\xa)\, it being altered from this original name, 


since the Sultan gave the village to their grandfather, a grand Sheikh of 
the last century, as a recompensation for his pilgrimage to Mecca. This 
history was confirmed to me by other old Sheikhs of adjacent villages. 


Beirut.—In the court yard of the Serail, among antiquities of more or 

less value,Iobservedonasort ~~ ss 1g? ud 
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of small grinding stone (sand- 
stone), 16 inches in diameter, 
the following very much de- 
faced characters, which may 
be Hittic inscriptions. The 
few minutes I could spare to 
copy them sufficed not fora 
squeeze ; the stone was im- 
mediately exported to the 
Constantinople Museum, to- 
r with the Saida anti- 
quities. I could not make out 
from whence it was brought ; 
some said from Saida, some ~ 
from Homs. 7 ‘i 

5. Saida.—I am able to forward to you to-day a description of the ex- 
eavations and discoveries (sarcophagi) of Saida, noted in the scientific paper 
_ * Le Bachir,” of Beirut, very exactly by those who stood in closest relation- 
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ship with the excavations (see p. 201). Of special interest is the inscription 


on the recently discovered 
Pheenician sarcophagus, 
which, according to decipher- 
ings obtained from Paris,reads 
as follows :—“I  Tabnite, 
priest of the Astarte, and 


King of Sidon,who liesinthis -------—-- 


tomb, say: Come not to open 
my grave, it contains neither 


q 2} 
>» 


. 
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Saida, Khan. 


gold nor silver nor treasures. Whoever will open this tomb shall 
have no prosperity under the sun, and shall find no rest in his sepulehre.” 
This inscription indicates that the mummy found in the sarcophagus is 
that of Tabnite, King of Sidon, the father €-------.249%------» 


of Eshmunazar, King of Sidon, whose tomb 
was transported to the Louvre, and which 
was also crowned with an inscription. 

Photographic views of the grand dis- 
coveries at Saida will, I hope, follow. 
I had been ealled to the place and 
have examined the discoveries with 
His Excellency Hamdy Bey, the Director- 
General of the Constantinople Museum. 
They are superior to any other classical 
work I came across, and it is a pity 
that no more excavations are made, as 
the vicinity clearly states the presence of a 
large necropolis. 

In the walls of the new Khan I found 
the annexed relief ornament, worked of 
sandstone. On my way homewards I found, 
near Saida, in the field, an old broken 
granite column, 2 feet in diameter, on 
which the following defaced Latin in- 
scription was readable. 


Saida Column, 


(Haifa) Zell es Samak.—In addition to Mr. Oliphant’s report on our 
excavation work done at this site, I must add that the Government has 
stopped the work, and has forbidden a continuation of same for the 


moment. 


Haifa, June 30th, 1887. 


G. ScHUMACHER, 
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a 
Tue fact that the Hittites were a non-Semitic people raises the question 
whether other Canaanite tribes may not have been also non-Semitic. It 
is often assumed, without any very evident grounds, that the Bible repre- 
sents all these people to be Semitic. On investigating this question I have 
been much struck to find how many names connected with the Canaanites 
have either no derivation in Hebrew, or one which is extremely forced 
and improbable, whereas the large majority of geographical names and 
‘the personal names of Semitic personages have well-known and simple 
derivations. 
This question is one of difficulty, requiring very sound knowledge both 
of Hebrew and also of the older non-Semitic languages, and although I 
put my notes in order months age, it would be premature to attempt an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject. It is generally recognised that the 
‘study of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Akkadian will have in time a very 
im t influence in modifying existing views as to Hebrew, and as to 
the Old Testament, and it seems to me that part of the inquiry will be 
into the names of the Canaanite tribes and of their towns, which have no 
Semitic derivation. I will here briefly point out a few of the more 
striking results of the researches already made. 
Ham.—In Hebrew, “hot,” or “black,” has been compared with 
Khammu, a name of Anu, the Akkadian Anna (or Ana), the heaven god. 
Cush.—The son of Ham ; in Hebrew, “dark” has been connected with 
‘the name of the Cosscei, or Kassi, an Altaic tribe. In Akkadian, Xws, or 
Kusu, also means “shadow,” or “dark.” Ousu was one of the fourteen 
Babylonian gods. 

Towns of Nimrod.—These appear in several cases to have Altaic names, 
Babylon, or Babilam, Mr. Pinches believes to be non-Semitic (Babylonian 
Record, No. 4, p. 54.) Erech is probably Eri-ek, or Ur-uk, “ great city.” 
 Akkad is the word whence the Akkadians or “mountaineers” were 
named. Shinar Lenormant would connect with the Sumeri, or “river 

_ dwellers” (though some hold this word to be Semitic). Calneh is rendered 

_ Kal-anna (“fortress of Anu”) by Professor Sayce, or may be simply 

ul-na, “ high fortress.” The name of Nineveh also is possibly Altaic. 
_ Philistines. —Hitzig believed these people to be Pelasgic, in which case 
they would apparently be Altaic, which may agree with their being 
uncircumcised. The root, Palas, with the formant of agency, ik, or with 
the Semitic plural, gives us Pelas-ik and Pelesh-im. Pal in Akkadian 
- means a “sword,” and also “a chief,” and the 7s or sa, is a personal suffix. 
The towns in the Philistine country, Ascalon, Ekron, Gath, Ashdod, 
po | Gaza, have not always a good Semitic derivation; especially Ascalon. 
ie - Saph and Goliah are also Philistine names not translated. Saph may be 
-__—s ¢onnected with the name Sap-ak for a Susian deity, and (as noted by Rev. 
5. Ball) with Sap-lel, the Hittite chief. Ishbibenob is another curious 
name. Goliah may be connected with Gal, or perhaps Gal lu, 
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“great man,” in Akkadian. Akish and Maoch, kings of Gath, have no 
Semitic derivation, and the termination in och or uk suggests an Altaic 
origin, while Ak in Akish may mean “ king.” 

Pheenicia.—While the Pheenician race of historical times was certainly 
Semitic, there is reason to suppose that a non-Semitic population also 
inhabited Phoenicia. Many of the Phoenician deities mentioned on the 
monuments (in the Corpus of Semitic Inscriptions, whence I have extracted 
a list) have no evident Semitic derivation. Tammuz, Ashtoreth, and 
Nergal, worshipped in Phoenicia, were Akkadian deities originally. Tzid, 
Baal Sillek, Bod, Anath, Tanith, Melearth, Abset, all present difficulties 
as Semitic words. Chemosh, who seems to have been worshipped in other 
countries besides Moab, may also have been non-Semitic. On a well- 
known seal his name appears as Yypy)5, and has been very generally 
recognised in the name Carchemish (the Hittite capital), Kar in Akkadian 
meaning “ fortress.” 

HMittites.'\—It has been said that the Bible and the monuments are not 
in accord, the former making the Hittites Semitic, but the latter non- 
Semitic. It is certain that Hittites with Semitic names are mentioned 
in the Bible, but it is worthy of note that the Hittites of Hebron in 
Abraham’s time appear to have had non-Semitic names. Mamre and 
Aner have no good or recognised Semitic derivation. Anak is rendered 
“Jong necked,” and Ephron “ belonging to a calf,” which are renderings 
hardly superior to the attempts of the worthy Cruden. Now Anak is a 
well-known Akkadian sound; An-ak, “great god,” or “ chief-king,” a 
name of the god Nebo; and from Anak the Auakim (who were perhaps 
the Anaukas of the Egyptian monuments) were named. On the other 
hand, when we find Esau’s Hittite wives with Semitic names we must not 
forget that they were descended from an earlier alliance of Ishmael with 
the Hittites, and were thus apparently of a mixed stock—the same mixed 
stock which existed contemporaneously in Babylonia—Arab Tatar, or 
Semitic Turanian. 

Hivites.—The Khuim, or Hivites, may perhaps be connected with the 
Kui, a tribe mentioned on cuneiform monuments. Khu and Ku not only 
in Akkadian, but also in various Finnie dialects, signify “man” and 
“ high.” 

Lsau.—Ksau’s own name has been connected with the Akkadian Usu 
by Mr. Tomkins. Usu signifies originally “red” (Us, “blood,” Usu, 
“sunset ”), and thus seems to be the Altaic name of which the Semitic 
form was Edom, or “red ”—Esau’s other name, 

Toi.—The King of Hamath in David’s time has a name rendered by 
Hebraists “wandering,” a very improbable derivation for a royal name. 


As regards Hittite pigtails: the Chinese pigtail and “peach,” or partial 
shaving, is not an ancient Chinese custom. It came in with the Tatars from 
the West, being an early Tatar fashion. It is among the Manchu Tatars that 
the nearest approach in grammatical structure to the Akkadian has been 
recognised by Lenormant. 
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| In Altaic languages 7a means “ powerful,” or “noble.” In Hittite royal 


lists we find Ta-Tar and To-Tar as kings. 

 Girgashite, a word apparently non-Semitic, may be connected with the 
word Kerek for “fortress,” which occurs in various Altaic languages, and 
with Kur-uk, “mountain,” also an extant Altaic word. 

Sinite, “the inhabitant of Sin” (jyp), recalls the name Sinai, and the 
desert Sin, or Zin ( 12 or {5D ), which names have no good Semitic 
: derivation. I would’ suggest a connection with the Akkadian Zin, 
4 “desert.” In this case the name Sinai is the non-Semitic word for which 
_—sC Hhorreb (“‘ dry,” or “desert ”) is the Semitic equivalent, and Horeb was the 
other name of Sinai. It is worthy of notice that the Hittites are not 


rf ‘ f the only Canaanite people mentioned on the monuments. The Amorites 
¢ fe (Amaur), and perhaps the Hivites (Kui), possibly also the Zemarites 
— (Samalli of the cuneiform texts), may be added. 

Rephaim, a word used for giants, and also for ghosts, is made equivalent 
£ c . < Nephilim, which Lenormant has shewn to mean “ giants,” as a Semitic 
i word. The word, though wakes a Sonate plural, may perhaps be connected 


- with the eekkadian Rip, a “ warrior” or “hero.” 
LZamzummim.—This word is thought by some writers to be a clerical 


_ error for Gamgummim. This recalls the tribe of the Gam-gami mentioned in 
Seetform texts, the original root, Gam, meaning to “ bend,” or “ subdue.” 
Amalekites.—The name of this tribe also seems to be non-Semitic. 
en the Semitic K and the Akkadian G are often equivalent, Amalek 
might mean Amal-ge, “dweller below,” as the tribe inhabited the lower 
plateau of the Sinaitic peninsula under the Judean mountains. Agag, 
_ the Amalekite king, has a name also of non-Semitie appearance, perhaps 
: 1s “3s ed from the root ag, “strong,” in Tatar and other Altaic languages, 
as in the Akkadian Agya, “ strong,” and af, “male,” or “king.” “Higher 
Agag” in this case assumes a special meaning, viz., “ higher than the 
one” (cf. Num. xxiv, 7). Agag may have been an Amalekite 
' name. Amalek, as a child of Esau, would be connected with the 
| Hittite (see Gen. xxxvi, 12), but the tribe is also mentioned in connection 
»n Abraham’s times (Gen. xiv, 7). 
Shakes (Deut. ii, 23), an early tribe whose name perhaps survives at 
Beit Auwa, east of Philistia, may perhaps be the same as the Amu of 
ptian monuments, since the 4) and yy are hardly distinguishable in 
early times. Balaam belonged to the Beni Amu (Num. xxii, 5; ef Deut. 
= x ii, 4), on the Euphrates at Pethor. The translation of Balaam’s name 
evol ”) as a Semitic word seems hardly satisfactory. 
(Oe Den iii, 11) was a giant, and his name may be compared with the 
2 ug or uk, meaning “ big.” 
, the Sidonian name of Hermon, may also be compared with 
mite, “« snowy mountain” in Etruscan, the Altaic root Sir meaning to 
me” or to be “ white.” 
 ~— Araunah or Ornan, the Jebusite king, might be conjectured to mean 
Eri-unu or Ur-nun, both meaning “chief of the city.” The two forms 
thus the same signification. 
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Gog and Magog suggest the Altaic root, meaning “ fierce” or “ mighty.” 
found in Tatar languages. In this case Ma-gug means simply “land of 
Gog.” 

“Tubal and Meshech have been identified with the Tuplai and Museai 
of the cuneiform monuments. Meshech may perhaps be derived from 
Mas-ak, “ great warrior,” as in Akkadian. 

Patriarchal names.—Lenormant some time since connected Seth with 
the deity Set. Lamech and Enoch have no very certain Semitic etymology, 
but might in Akkadian be rendered Lam-ak and Enu-uk, “great hero” 
and “great lord.” Some double names also may be so explained (as Esau 
and Sinai above noted—in Hebrew Edom and Horeb), and the forms 
Sarai and Sarah might thus be explained, as Sar (“ prince”) is both Semitie 
and also Akkadian. The influence of the Altaic languages on that of the 
Semitic race in Babylonia is very generally recognised, and a good many 
Altaic words in the Bible are already admitted by general consent, of 
which a list may be convenient. 


Old Testament. Altaic. Meaning. 


Akkad.. os es 
Eri-Aku a “3 
Babilam a we 
Kal-na.. if - 
Kharran 
Kudur-Lagamar 
Ur-uk .. ie 
Ma-gug ss 

Ma-de “* “* 
Mul-ge ef 
Su-meri ? a 
Tam-zi sis 
Tar-tak oe a 
Tar-gal an ee 
Ur ee 7.@ ef 


Accad (country) .. ee 
Arioch (king) vs ee 
Babylon (city) . .. ve 
Calneh (city) db on 
Haran (country) : 
Chedorluomer (king) ; 
Erech (city) F : 
Magog (country) .. . 
edia (count at : 
Moloch (Deity) .. . 


“ Highland.” 
** Moon worshipper.” 


“ High fortress.” 

“ Road ” or ‘ height.” 
“ Worships Lagamar,”’ 
“ Great city.” 

“Land of Gog.” 
“Inner land.” ? 

** Lord beneath.” 

“ River people.” 

“Sun spirit.” 

“Lord of the stone.” 
‘“* Great chief.” 

* Foundation.” 


Shinar (land) vont 
Tammuz (Deity) .. 
Tartak (Deity) .. 
Tidal (Thargal) King 
Ur (city) .. ee 


The study of the Canaanites on these principles will lead us perhaps 
to a better understanding of the earlier books of the Bible. It not only 
shows that there is no discordance between the Old Testament and the 
monuments as to the original stock whence the Canaanites were derived, 
but it also serves to explain in a very simple and natural manner the 
reasons for the antagonism between the Hebrews and the Canaanites, 
In race, in language, in customs, in religion, the Canaanite and the 
Hebrew race were opposed. 

At the same time it is certain, from monumental sources, that there 
was a large Semitic population in Palestine at the time of the con- 
quest, and we should expect this from the Old Testament account, since 
the children of Lot, of Ishmael, and of Keturah were spread abroad, 
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as well as the half-bred descendants of Esau. It is clear, from the monu- 

ments and from the account of Abraham’s transactions with the Hittites 

of Hebron, that the mixed population of Canaan was in an advanced state 

of civilisation. There were cities and landowners, traders, architects, and 

metallurgists in Canaan at a time when the Hebrews were yet nomadic, 

and the Hittites, long before Joshua, almost equalled the Egyptians in 

eulture and power. In later times the word Canaanite appears to have 

been thought equivalent to merchant (Job. xli, 6; Prov. xxxi, 24). The 

importance of the great Altaic stock, of which the Canaanites were a 

branch, is becoming more and more evident. There seems to be reason 

to suppose that Altaic tribes reached Egypt and left their mark on the 
Egyptian language. Thus the Philistines in the Bible are said to have 
been of Egyptian origin, and, on the other hand, appear to have been 
Pelasgic or Altaic. The same stock existed in Italy as Etruscans, in 
Spain as Iberians. The Siculians, Ligurians, Aquitainians, and Silures, 
‘belong to the same stock, as do the early tribes of Asia Minor. Tn Europe 
the Aryans drove out or absorbed these early Turanian tribes, and in 
Western Asia the Babylonians, Assyrians, Pheenicians, and Hebrews, 
partly exterminated, partly absorbed, the Altaic tribes known as Akka- 
dians, Sumerians, Kassi, Hittites, &c. Yet, to the early civilisation of 
these very tribes they themselves owed in great measure their own 
advance in literature, in trade, in metallurgy, and in many other elements 
of primitive civilisation. 
; C. R. Conner. 
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Durine the last quarter my attention—as far as professional work leaves 
me time—has been directed to the one objection to the proposed identifica- 
tion of the Hittite language as Altaic, which can be considered important. 
Tt has been urged that the sounds attaching to cuneiform emblems do 
not represent Akkadian words, but only syllables forming part of Akka- 
dian words, just as in Egypt the syllables were derived from words not 
‘monosyllabic. That, for instance, the syllable Ma attaching to the 
ee so. “country,” is not to be taken as a word, but as a syllable 
ived from the word Mat. Lenormant held a different opinion. He 
rded Mat as a contraction of Mata, a derived word composed of the 
a, “country,” + ta, a suffix, and it is certain that the root Ma forms 
‘the word for country in many Altaic languages. 

__ In order to ascertain how far it is possible to make suré of the pro- 
ation of the ideograms and of the existence of monosyllabic words 
kadian, it appears to me that the only safe way is to carry on that 
varison with living languages on which Lenormant relied, and which 


: Taylor successfully applied to the case of Etruscan. For this 
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purpose I have prepared an index of some thousand Akkadian monosyl- 
labic sounds, which are supposed to represent word-roots, and have gone 
on to compare these with the monosyllabic roots in Finnic and in Tatar 
languages. It appears that the large majority of these monosyllables 
exist, either in Tatar orin Finnic, and a great many are common to both 
branches of the Altaic languages. In addition to this a certain number 
have been found by Prof. T. de Lacouperie in the oldest known Chinese 
about 900 B.c., and others are recognisable in Etruscan. In Basque 
others may be easily recognised, and a certain small proportion of Egyptian 
words are identical in sound and meaning with the Akkadian. 

The result of this comparison—not as yet complete—is to show very 
clearly that the monosyllabic sounds attaching to the cuneiform emblems 
are real and complete word-roots in a very large number of cases, and 
that they include both “open syllables,” like Ma, Ku, &c., and “ closed 
syllables” like Tak, Tin, &c. In addition to this, I find that the majority 
of the sounds recoverable from the Cypriote in Hittite may thus be shown 
to be Altaic words. 

In many cases the Susian and the Proto-Medic words are radically the 
same as the Akkadian, especially as regards post-positions. Such an 
inquiry shows how widely spread are the affinities of the Akkadian, and 
thus serves to justify the use of Akkadian as a basis for decipherment of 
the Hittite texts. 

I have further prepared an analysis of the geographical lists of the 
Hittite country, the original hieroglyphics having been kindly supplied 
to me by Rev. H. G. Tomkins. This, with other lists from the same part 
of the world, serves very clearly to enforce the same lesson as to the 
character of the Hittite language. 

There remains, however, a good deal to he done before this work is fit 
for publication. 

The objection which may be raised to such an inquiry is that the 
results will be too general, but it appears to me that if it is shown that 
the Finns, Hungarians, Lapps, the Siberians, the Chinese, the Etruscans, 
and the Egyptians even, used the same monosyllabic roots which we find 
in Akkadian and in other languages of the cuneiform inscriptions, the 
case is further strengthened in favour of these roots having existed in the 
Hittite dialect. 

It is, however, by the grammar rather than by word roots that the 
affinities of the Hittite language are to be best traced. One of the main 
objections to the classification of Akkadian as a Turanian language lay 
in the differences between its grammar and that of the living Finnic 
languages. Lenormant has said that the nearest approach to the older 
construction is to be recognised in the Mantchu Tatar, especially in the 
formation of the verb, which resembles that of the Akkadian. It will, I 
think, be clearly provable to any who will inquire closely into the matter, 
that the grammatical construction of the Hittite texts is that of the earlier 
Altaic languages, not that of the modern Turanian tongues. The same is 
observable to a certain extent in the geographical lists ; and, although I 
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_ have never said or held that the Hittites spoke Akkadian, I think it will 
prove that Akkadian is the most valuable guide we can follow in decipher- 
‘ment. ; 
As regards the subject of the texts, it has been disputed that they are 
likely to be charms or magical sentences. Oh this point I have at present 
only to point out the frequent repetition of the names of deities and the 
5 occurrence of the peculiar heads with horns or long ears and protruding 
: tongues, which appear to me certainly to be intended to represent demons. 
a Among the Chinese, we have representations of demons often with pro- 
2 truding tongues and with short horns on the head. The “Gorgonian 
j a. heads” in Etruria have a protruding tongue, as has the head of Medusa 
eo in archaic Greek representations. The protruding tongue is common to 
i a the Indian infernal deities, to the Mulge of Pheenicia, and to the Egyptian 
pe Bes. The Etruscan infernal deity, Charun (“the evil god”) is repre- 

____—- gented with open mouth and huge square ears. It appears, therefore, that 

among Turanian peoples the idea of a demon is commonly denoted by 
horns or long ears and a protruding tongue. It does not seem very 

evident what other idea can be presented by such an emblem. The text 
aM in question must, therefore, bear reference to gods and to demons. 

In conclusion, I would note that pigtails came to China from the 
 ‘Patars, and that the ordinary representation of a Chinese shoe is not 
‘ = Agathe the Turkish, Etruscan, and Hittite curly-toed shoe, which has been 
a “snow shoe ”—a somewhat misleading term. The true com- 
te ie ga sarison with the shoe of Asia Minor has been suggested by Sir C. Wilson. 
7 ts two-headed eagle has been regarded as one of the most distinctive of 
x ‘Hittite emblems—occurring in Cappadocia ; and it is, therefore, important 
co to note that Etruscan representations of this curious fowl may be found 

eearet i in Dennis’ Etruria. If the eagle alone were sufficient evidence, 
= 21S i teatimony would be that the Hittites were an Altaic people like the 
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¥ ® first answers yet obtained to the “Questions” as to the natives of 
ia come from Shechem (Nablus), and relate to one of the most in- 
esting of the mixed nationalities of Palestine, viz., the Samaritans. 
‘he Rev. C. Fallscheer, to whom I wrote, is on very frisndly terms with 

present Samaritan High Priest, Jacob, and I attach the more value 
notes because they are in great part derived from the best Samaritan 


of the most interesting replies are here detailed, with an 
asional note, showing relative value or due to personal observation. 
| Feast of Tabernacles.— Is celebrated every year, on the 15th day of 
‘seventh month. On the first day of this feast every Samaritan father 
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of a family ornaments his room (see Levit. xxiii, 40) with boughs of palm, 
pomegranate, lemon, orange, and some kinds of grass, all the branches 
being hung from the ceiling. They dwell in this room seven days, and 
remove the adornment on the eighth day.” 

Norre.—Among the Jews, I believe, the booths are never made inside 
a room but in the open court (cf. Neh. viii, 15), or on the roof. Booths 
on the roof are commonly used in Palestine for living in in summer. 

Fast of the Atonement.—On the 10th of seventh.month. From sunset 
on the 9th till sunset on the 10th all the congregation, except sucklings, 
fast. There are special prayers for the day, and during the night they 
repeat the Books of Genesis and Exodus by heart, no lights being allowed 
in the houses. After sunrise they use books for the prayers, and read 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. The Pentateuch is completely 
read during the twenty-four hours. During these two festivals, and at 
Pentecost, special prayers are said on Gerizim for the restoration of the 
Temple on the mountain. ‘ 

Circumcision.—Takes place in the father’s house on the eighth day after 
the child is born, Special prayers are said, and passages in the law con- 
cerning the rite are read ; an ancient hymn invoking blessing on parents 
and child is sung. 

“Tn this hymn they pray for a certain Roman soldier named Germon, 
who was placed as sentinel over the High Priest’s house by some Roman 
Emperor ; because of his kindness in not preventing the rite of cireum- 
cision. They offered him money, but he would not accept, only asking 
to be remembered in their prayers for the future.” 

Talith-—The Samaritan High Priest wears a talith (or sacred scarf) on 
his head, when raising the Roll of the Law for the congregation to see 
during the service. 

The Red Heifer—In answer to the question, how impurity can be re- 
moved in absence of the ashes of the Red Heifer, it is remarked that these 
ashes purified only after contact with a dead body. As there is now no 
Temple, the Samaritans never touch a corpse ; even when a Samaritan 
mother sees her child about to die she leaves it, and the dead are washed 
and prepared for burial by Moslems. 

The Water of Jealousy.—This is not now used, since the destruction of 
the Samaritan temple. 

Loosing the Shoe.—This ceremony is still practised by the Samaritans. 

Nore.—It also still is practised by the Jews, but I am informed that 
the woman does not spit in the man’s face, but only “ before his face.” 

Divorce is said to be uncommon. The number of women is compara- 
tively very small. When a woman is divorced for misconduct the dower 
is forfeited to the husband, 

The Poor.—The Samaritans are said to be very charitable to their 
poor. 

Kabbala.—The Kabbala is still in existence among them, as shown by 
the following story: The missionary, having urged that the law alone 
was not sufficient for salvation, a priest replied ;— 
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You know that the first letter of Genesis in our language is Ba and 
the last letter of Deuteronomy is Zam. These two letters make the 
word Bal, meaning ‘enough,’ and also ba in arithmetic is ‘two, and lam 
is ‘thirty,’ or together thirty-two ; and thirty-two is the perfect number 
of the teeth of man. Therefore the Pentateuch is sufficient for sal- 
vation.” 

Charms.—The Samaritans prepare charms, but say that these are 
forbidden by the law, and not to be used by their own people, but by 
strangers. The charms are written by the priests to heal sickness, to 


make women conceive, to promote love, &e. 
Alexander the Great.—The Samaritans relate the same story of his 


visit to Gerizim which Josephus relates of his visit to Jerusalem. 
_ Nore.—If I remember right, not having the book by me, this comes 
from the Samaritan “ Book of Joshua,” which some writers have confused 


with the Samaritan Chronicle.' 
Complexion.—A few are red-haired with blue eyes ; the majority have 


dark eyes and black hair. 
Nore.—I have seen some handsome specimens of red-haired Jews 


(with blue eyes, I believe) among the North African Jews in Jeru- 


- Language—The commonly spoken language is Arabic, but the priests 
ean still speak Samaritan. 
Dress.—The women are veiled in public. They arrange the hair in 


ten or twelve plaits or pigtails. There is no difference of dress between 
‘married and unmarried, and the children’s dress is much like that of 
adults—the ordinary Oriental costume of Syria. The distinctive mark is 
_ the red turban (a fine crimson) of the men; unmarried women do not 
wear gold ornaments, rings, ear-rings, necklaces. The Samaritans do not 


wear the “lovelocks” of the Pharisees. 
Cutting the Hair.—When first cut the priest cuts off the first lock, the 


r finishes the work. 
_ Trades.—The men are merchants, clerks, weavers, tailors, carpenters, 


7 phe women are engaged in household employment. 
| Education.—Reading in Samaritan and Arabic, writing, and arith- 


mati; also singing the old hymns without any instrumental music. 
Tazxes.—In addition to other taxes they pay the Askeriah, or exemption 
“money from military service, about 10 fr. a year per man. 
Amusements. —The women employ a female Muhammadan singer who 
a drum ; they join in in the song, but sing badly. The men sing 
ee in Hebrew (Samaritan?) and Arabic. They relate Bible 
ries to the children or stories of their forefathers, but the priests say 
the law forbids them any games. They read no books but their own, 


¢ d some Arab newspapers from Beirut. 
ies Dr. Robertson Smith has spoken of the Samaritan Chronicle as a tissue of 


; * gtbeurd fables. Evidently he confuses this matter-of-fact work with the 
_ Samaritan Book of Joshua. (See my paper on Samaritan Topography Survey 


Vol. Special Papers.) 
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Birth.—Salt water is poured on a child when born, and it is then 
swaddled. 

Nore.—The rubbing with salt is a very old and widely observed 
custom. 

Marriage-—The men at the age of sixteen, the women of fourteen. 
A few have more than one wife. The eldest son inherits two parts, the 
other sons one part ; the daughters each a half part of property. 

Burial.—All the law is read up to Deut. xxxii before leaving the 
house and the rest at the tomb. The family mourn seven days, during 
which the priests read the law in the room of the deceased. Both men 
and women follow the corpse to the grave. During the year after death 
the family visit the tomb ouce every month. ) 

Genealogy.—They claim to possess the genealogy of the High Priests 
from Aaron to the present day. 

Nothing new has yet been elicited concerning Samaritan literature 
beyond what is already well known to scholars. 

Music.—They appear not to have any instrumental music. 

There are many other answers which I have not yet been able to 
compare with the questions. 

C. R. Conner. 


BOAT-SHAPED GRAVES OF SYRIA. 


In passing through the Anti-Lebanon District of Syria I noticed that at 
some of the villages the graves possessed the form of a boat or skiff. The 
fact appeared remarkable, in a district far away from the sea, away from 
navigable rivers, and among villagers whose daily occupation is not con- 
nected with boats at all. I asked myself what could be the intent of the 
boat, and after comparison with the graves at other villages I asked 
whether the prow and stern of a boat may not be represented in the head 
and foot stones of ordinary graves ? 

At Cairo I had noticed the tombs of the Mohammedans with two stele 
or upright stones towards the head and foot, though far from being 
uniformly at the head and foot. These are sometimes flat stones, but very 
commonly rounded, in either case tapering towards the bottom, while a 
turban or cap or other head-dress is carved on the top of the head-stone, to 
indicate the rank or class of the deceased. Such a grave is figured in Mr. 
Lane’s “Modern Egyptians,” p. 524. On the meaner tombs the upright 
stones are smaller, often roughly formed and almost shapeless ; and are so 
far from looking like head and foot stones that inquiry was prompted as 
to their meaning. I was told that they represented the good and bad 
angels of the deceased. Probably the reference was to the two angels, 
Munkar and Nekeer, who are supposed to visit the dead person on the night 
following his burial, and examine him concerning his soundness in the 
faith. 
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Some weeks after being in Cairo I was with a party making the 
journey from Damascus to Baalbec. We rested for lunch at the fountain 
of Fijeh, where the main water of the Barada comes boiling out froma 
eave and forms at once a considerable torrent. The cave is surmounted 
and surrounded by Cyclopean masonry, which appears to be the remains 3 
of a temple, of unknown date and significance, but anterior to Roman or 
Greek. The interest of these remains may have diverted attention from 
other things in the neighbourhood, and I cannot find that Murray or 
Baedeker, or such a traveller as Dr. Tristram, have a word to say about the 


‘ 
-- eurious graves in the village. Throughout this stony district the graves 
are raised mounds, looking as though the body were placed, not in the 
4 but upon the surface, to save the trouble of excavation. But the 
graves at El Fijeh have the form of broad flat-bottomed boats. About a 


day’s journey beyond this place, at the hamlet of "Ain Hawar, I found the 

_ graves in the little cemetery still more remarkable in shape, for they are 
like long Egyptian boats carrying an ark of the dead, and ornamented 
with the sacred tree. Two-and-a-half hours further on, in the burial 
an d of the village of Yafufeh, the graves are of simpler form, being 
~e t in three tiers, in the fashion of a step pyramid ; and here my note, 
made on the spot, records my impreession that while the upper tier may 
probably be representative of the ark, the head and foot-stones are almost 
 eertainly the conventional reproduction of the head and stern of the 
_—s What ‘first led these people in the Anti-Lebanon mountains to build 
their graves on the model of a boat? Captain Conder, in his “ Syrian 


arene e Lore,” reminds us that Sanchoniathon speaks of arks or ships borne 
TRE | ion. He mentions also that the Phoenicians of Gebal used 


ually to observe a feast of floating papyrus arks on the river Adonis. 
_ A-arnelian scarab found at Amrit, in Phoenicia, exhibits a ship with the 
gun above it, and letters which Perrot reads as Kheb, but which Conder 
would read Kher and regard as the Semitic spelling of Horus. Probably 
we must go to Egypt for the fullest light on this subject. 
_«-*‘The ancient Egyptians carried a sacred boat in their funeral proces- 
and the ceremonies always included a voyage across a lake or across 
47 N le. Every large city, such as Thebes or Memphis, had its sacred 
lake, and there were lakes also for the Nomes or Departments. When 
the procession arrived at the sacred lake, the coffin was placed on 
a or consecrated boat of the dead, such as is figured in Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians.” This was not because the 
lake lay in their way and must be crossed ; for the funeral party appear 
‘to have returned by land, the distance round the side of the lake not 
_ being great. Nor was it a mere survival of ancient usige from the time 
_ when it had been necessary to cross the Nile to reach some burial ground 
‘the other side. The carrying of a consecrated boat in the funeral 
cession was a practice which existed side by side with the actual 
sing of the water when they came to it. The boat was symbolical ; 


nd the lake itself was symbolic, representing the water to be crossed by 
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the soul in the Underworld, in order to reach the abode of bliss. The 
boat of the sun descended into its nocturnal course at a cleft in the 
mountain near Abydos, and the soul of man would have to go the same 
way. There was a Lake Acherusia in the Lower World, midway between 
east and west we may suppose, and both the sun and the soul would have 
to cross it. This lake was localised near Memphis, in Egypt, and at 
several places in Greece. 

The Greeks, we know, borrowed their religious system from Egypt ; 
and this portion of it was not left out. In the boat which was brought 
up to the lake side in the funeral ceremony in Egypt the boatman’s name 
was Charon ; and both Charon and his boat were adopted by the Greeks 
for the conveyance of the shades of the dead across the River Styx in 
Hades. 

On the side of a tomb at Pompeii is a curious bas-relief of a ship, the 
prow of which is of singular shape, and surmounted by a bust of Minerva, 
It has been maintained that it symbolises the arrival of the tossed ship 
of life in a quiet haven ; and in support of this opinion Breton adduces 
several instances of the allegorical introduction of a ship in funeral monu- 
ments.' In the Ceramicon at Athens—a cemetery which has been buried 
for centuries, like Herculaneum and Pompeii, and only recently dug out— 
I noticed a tomb on which Charon and his boat are sculptured, while 
survivors are taking leave of their departing friend. And in the cathedral 
at Athens, one of the most beautiful of the recent monuments has a boat 
carved upon it as its chief feature. Captain Conder also tells us that in 
February, 1882, he saw symbolic ships carried through the streets of Con- 
stantinople to be floated in the Bosphorus. 

Considering all these facts, we can hardly doubt that the boat-shaped 
graves of Syria are symbolical of the soul's voyage in the Underworld, 
and are reproduced by traditional custom in perpetuation of a practice 
which appears to have originated with the ancient Egyptians. The like 
may be said for the old Scandinavian custom of burying the dead in 
boats ; it was doubtless connected with their belief in Odin’s golden ship, 
which conveyed the souls of slain heroes to Valhalla. 

A word finally about the head stones and foot stones of modern graves. 
In the consecrated boat of the Egyptians there stood behind the hearse the 
images of Isis and Nephthys, emblems of the Beginning and the End, who 
were thought to be always present at the head and feet of the dead who 
had led a virtuous life, and who were deemed worthy of admission into the 
regions of the blessed. These might afford a plausible origin for the two 
upright stones on a Mohammedan tomb ; but for those in Syria and 
elsewhere I am inclined to think that the prow and poop of a sacred boat 
of the dead are not unlikely to have formed the first models. 

GrorGe Sr. Crarr, 


? Dyer's Pompeii. 
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) LYDDA AND ANTI-CHRIST. 


Carrarn Conver, in his Note on the Moslem tradition that Anti-Christ 
is destined to be slain by the true Messiah at the gate of Lydda, says 
nothing about the connection of Lydda with St. George and the Dragon. 
The Church of St. George, on the south side of the village, is the only 
interesting thing in Lydda at the present day. The tradition is that 
St. George was born at Lydda, suffered martyrdom in N icomedia under 
Diocletian, near the close of the third century, and that his body was 
conveyed to his native town, where a church was erected in his honour. 
But this is not the true origin of the legend. The Eastern traveller 
. meets with St. George and the Dragon in Damascus, Athens, and other 
places as well as in Lydda, and becomes aware that the legend has made 
a deep impression upon the Eastern mind. The truth is that the Christian 
Saint in this legend represents one mightier than himself ; the St. George 
of the early Christians must have been Christ, and the dragon Anti- 
Christ. In this form the story had displaced a similar story in 
heathendom, as is so often the case. St. George and the Dragon = Christ 
and Anti-Christ = Apollo and the Python =Ormuzd and Ahriman = 
- Osiris and Typhon = Merodach and Tiamat = the Deity of Light triumphing 
ever the Demon of Darkness. The final conquest is to be at the Last 
_ The scene of the struggle was localised in many places. Why Lydda 
was selected as one of the places we do not know ; but the scene was no 
‘doubt localised here before the advent of Christianity. Why did the 
Greek and Roman writers cal] Lydda by the name of Disopolis—the 
later name of Thebes in Egypt, and meaning City of Jove? I imagine 
it was because the legend of the divine struggle was known to be con- 
nected with the town. I believe I could find confirmation in the Hebrew 


name Lod ct), a breach, fissure, or cutting in the earth; but the 
argument does not lie upon the surface, and to pursue it would lead me 


<p Gero. St. CLarr. 
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. on “A Journey to the Biblical Sites in Lower Egypt,” &e., by 

Greville J. Clarke, B.A., Palestine Quarterly, July, 1880, p. 133. 

I looked forward with keen interest to the perusal of this paper, 

s preparation of which was notified in the Quarterly some time ago, and, 

I must say, I was disappointed: a grand opportunity of establishing the 

Biblical narrative of the Exode has been thrown away, by travelling im an 
and at the most lukewarmly, the 


opposite direction to refute indirectly, 
ee eedinary views advanced by Herr Brugsch. 


ah 


| 
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Mr. Chester evidently believes in the Bible, and yet, in the face of its 
simple declarations, he cannot accept the southern route of the Israelitish 
host, “when they might have gone out straight and by a short cut into 
the desert by the well-known ‘royal’ route into Phoenicia ;” this route 
would have necessitated contact with the warlike Philistines, and, there- 
fore, was distinctly barred by the Divine leader. (Ex. xiii, 17, 18.) What 
can be simpler or more distinct than these words ? ( Vide also Jos., sec. xv.) 

Again: Mr. Chester objects to the southern route because “ the name 
Baal-zephon is clearly of Pheenician or Semitic origin, and to be looked for 
on the road to Syria, and not in a place so utterly remote from Phoeni- 
cian influences as the desert Egyptian coast of the Red Sea.” 

Now, setting aside other proofs, I think I can show that “ Pheenician 
influences” were at work even before the period of the Exodus. The 
proof is slender, but strongly suggestive. Let us turn to the book of 
Job, the oldest book in the world ; its history is certainly antecedent to 
the Exode, the stirring events of which find no record in its pages. In 
His magnificent description of Leviathan, Jehovah inquiries (xli, 6), “ Shall 
the companions make a banquet of him? Shall they part him among 
the merchants?” The authorised version renders the H ebrew word 
Kenanim by “the merchants ;” Delitzsch translates Canaanites, 


“Do fishermen trade with him, 
Do they divide him among the Canaanites ?” 


But the LXX render Kenanim by Powixwv 2vn, the nation of the Pheni- 
cians. Now, as the south-eastern boundary of the land of Uz abutted 
on the Gulf of Elah, we may reasonably presume, especially bearing in 
mind the then mineral wealth of Midian, that the Pheenicians were well 
acquainted with the busy waters of the Sinus Aflaniticus, and that the 
port of Ezion-geber was already in existence, 

It is not likely that the commercial enterprises of Solomon and Pharaoh 
Necho, with his Suez Canal, years after, were novelties, but merely expe- 
ditions along well-known tracts, 

Therefore, if we allow a thus early acquaintance of the Phcenicians 
with the Gulf of Elah, the prominent headlands of Jebels Atakak and 
Abu Der4j at, and below Suez, must have been familiar to them. 

To return to Mr. Chester's sites. Kantdra, on the Suez Canal, is on 
the Great H4j road, a route which, from time immemorial, must have 
constituted the “descent into Egypt” from Palestine. Down it came 
Abram, and later, Jacob from Beersheba ; and still later, the infant Jesus. 
Arrived there Jacob “sent Judah before him unto Joseph to direct his 
face unto Goschen” (Gen, xlvi, 28). Mr. Chester’s identification of Tel 
FakGs with Goshen will suit very well, for it is only 30 miles west, and a 
little south of Kantéra : duly directed, the patriarch repairs thither from 
Kantéra, and then meets his long-lost son, 

The “land of Goschen ” must have been the headquarters of the immi- 
grants, and from it, during the Servitude, the adult males would be 
drafted to their labours at Pithom and Rameses, 
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_ Mr. Chester, giving no latitude or longitude in his map, places Sau 
) on the right bank of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, but does 
not tell us how the Israelites got over the eastern obstacle of the Pelusiac 
branch. Brugsch Bey places it east of the right bank of the Pelusiac 
branch, 7.¢., in N. lat. 30° 58’, and E. long. 29° 32’. 
_ Black’s ‘Atlas places Rameses in N. lat. 30° 35’ and E. long, 31° 59’, and 
this site I venture to adhere to as answering the requirements of the 
Narrative. 
Thus much for the landmarks of the Servitude ; now for those of the 
_ Exode, which must be crucially tested by the Sasa Narrative. The 
starting points were undoubtedly Rameses and Pithom, and the rendez- 
yous Succoth, on the road to Etham, by the then route from Egypt to 


«Now, what or where was Succoth? Certainly not an Egyptian town, 

; merely a collection of booths (succoth) marking the rendezvous of 

ie ae prior to the first regular march of the host to Etham. Consequently, 

's site can only be conjectured, never determined ; it was only Succoth 
oa i Israel, and, when the host left, broken pottery, fire-places, and the 

___ débris of booths, perhaps all obliterated in the next inundation, would be 

; that marked the once busy Succoth. 

As such the Egyptians never knew it, as such it was, and is fondly 

emorated by the Israelites and Jews in the great “Feast of 

th,” booths, or tabernacles. We first meet with Succoth in Gen. 

i 37. After parting from Esau “Jacob journeyed to Succoth.” 

t the place had no previous existence is evident from the same verse 

> , arrived there, Jacob “made succoth (booths) for his cattle ; therefore 

name of the place is called Succoth.” Then it was only Suceoth quoad 
20b, afterwards the temporary became the builded Succoth of Judges 

i, 5). 

Then Solomon runs up a Succoth in the plain of J ordan, near Zarthan, 

Miriam and his brass casters (1 Kings vii, 45.) Further, we 

E the word in Job xxvii, 18, “as a booth ¢hat the keeper maketh ; 

Bey, we find the querulous Jonah making himself a succoth, re 

ng “under it in the shadow” (iv, 5). 

As well might we expect to find the site of his succoth as of that of 
he e Israelitish host. In India the root of the word is well known. We 
av’ ee’ a roof or canopy; sak-fi, a beam or rafter; sak-in, a 

, an inhabitant. 

tit may be urged against my view—the Israelites would never have 

ime to remain unmolested in a succoth rendezvous so close to 

ses. Why not? During the uplifting and ringing of the “great 

n Egypt” (Ex. xii, 20), no one would attend to the Israelities, who 

re Bieirtnally out of sight, and, therefore, out of mind, and the loug 

rio apa by the Egyptians to embalming and mourning (Gen. 1, 3) 

ape fulfilled. The “haste” of Ex. xii, 11, does not apply to the 
ture from the Succoth, but to the husryit in reaching it from he 

8 points of departure. 
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Therefore, there was ample time and opportunity for the hosts of Tsrael 
to organise themselves at the Succoth, and this accomplished, they made 
the first actual march to Etham, which was to lead them to the Mount of 
God. Where, then, was the Succoth? Probably equidistant from Pithom 
and Rameses ; perhaps 6 to 8 miles distant from the latter and on the road 
to Etham. Where was this station? Any one acquainted with oriental 
marching knows that 10 to 12 miles constitute an ordinary march, while 


12 to 16 are considered a long march. During the former, a regiment will . 


halt once, and during the latter, twice. 

Moreover, as this was to be the first real march of the host, and as 
there was no hurry, it would probably be an easy one of 10 to 12 miles 
from the Succoth, and 16 to 2U miles from Rameses. Therefore we may 
look for Etham “in the edge of the wilderness” (Ex. xiii, 20), 16 to 20 
miles south or south-east of Rameses, 

Arrived at Etham, there is a fresh organisation of the Israelitish host, 
prior to the move towards the Egyptian frontier post of Sardbet-el- 
Khadim, from whence would commence the “ three days’ journey into the 
desert,” which would bring them to the Mount of God. Here they 
formed a properly marshalled host, and this required more time than at 
the Succoth, for their hurried movement only existed between this rendez- 
vous and Rameses (Josephus, sec. xv). There is a general impression that 
the retreat from Rameses to the right shore of the Red Sea only occupied 
three days, but Josephus not only gives us a leading landmark by telling 
us that the host “took their journey by Letopolis, a place at that time 
deserted, but where Babylon! was built afterwards, when Cambyses 
laid Egypt waste” (sec. xv), but tells us further, “on the third day 
(7.e., from Letopolis) they came to Baal-zephon, a place on the Red Sea.” 

Letopolis is the key of the Exode, and its position explains the after 
action of the Egyptians. Where was it ? 

The Junior Ancient Atlas (Stanford) places Babylon in lat. 30°, 
long. 31° 20’, on the right bank of the Nile, between the end of the rugged 
range, which, commencing at Jabel-Ataka (overshadowing Suez), runs due 
west, and merges into the plain, a few miles from the Nile. Brugsch Bey 
places Letopolis on the left bank of the Nile, some way north in lat. 30° 
12’, and fair west in 28° 50’ long. As for Babylon, he agrees with the 
Junior Ancient. 

A few miles south of Babylon, and on the left bank of the N ile, stood 
Memphis. This great city guarded the apex of the triangular desert, still 
called, like that on the further side of the Red Sea, Et Tih, “the wander- 
ing.” It was bounded on the north by the precipitous range running 
due east from Memphis to J. Ataka, and, on the south by a steep range 
running south-east from Memphis, and terminating at Jebel Abu Derdj ; 
the base of the triangle, running south-west from J. Ataka, for about 
28 miles, was the Red Ses. The length of the triangle east and west 
would be about 60 miles. 


1 1 Peter v. 13, 
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; ve ei Hark we back now to Etham, where we left the host of Israel prepar- 

Pate to enter the wilderness, on the left shore of the Red Sea, and with 

their right shoulders forward. 

_-—s«s Suddenly their movement is arrested and reversed by the Divine com- 
—“Speak unto the children of Israel that they turn and encamp 

before Pitahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over against Baal-zephon” | 
(Ex. xiv, 2). How the host must have been startled by this order, revers- 

_ing their movements from expected liberty to re-impending bondage! | 

But, at present, strong in faith, “ they did so.” 


2 What does this reversal mean? Deploring my feeble knowledge of 
__ Hebrew, I can only fall back upon the LXX to help me, and what does 
ic say? 


AdAnooy Trois viois ‘Iopand, kai aroorpéWarres orpatomedevadrwcay amév- 
avrt Tis €mavhews, dvapécov Maydadov kai dvapéooy ris baddoons ebevav- 
tias Beedoepaov: évarwv aitay utparonedeioets éxi ris Oaddoons. Eb, 
; 4 ii C Speak to the children (of) Israel, and turning back, let them encamp 
. : Core against the last night-halt, tow ards middle of Magdolon and towards 
middle of the sea opposite Baal-zephon. In the presence of them you shall 

_ encamp upon the sea(shore).” 
_  N.B. The rendering of the name Pe-ha-hi-roth by rijs ématdews is very 
_ remarkable, and points at a retrograde movement. Obeying the divine 
order, and turning to the right- about from Etham with left shoulders for- 
ed, the host skirts the northern base of J. Ataka, and reaches Leto- 
dlis ; then pivoting on the left, with right shoulders forward, they enter 
I ‘ pane leading into the triangular Et Tih, or Wadi Misa desert, with the 
Ataka and Abu Derdj ranges prowititig on them left and right. The 
y-ordained position is attained, “they are entangled in the land, 
e wilderness hath shut them in” (Ex. xiv, 3.) Let us refer to Josephiy 
aphic account of their condition : “ Now when the Egyptians had over- 
n the Hebrews, they prepared to fight them, and by their multitude, 
shey y drove them into a narrow place .... they also seized upon the 
s (the pass leading to or from Memphis and Letopolis) by which 
y imagined the Hebrews might tly, shutting them up between inaccessible 
o ait does and the sea, for there was on each side a ridge of mountains that 
rminated at the sea, which was impassable by reason of their roughness, 
| obstructed their flight. Wherefore, they there pressed upon the 
He ws with their army where (the ridges of) the mountains were closed 
“i h the sea, which army they placed at the chops of the mountains that 
peeaney might deprive them of any passage into the plain,” e., back again, 

wa lis. 

On steaming up the Red Sea, Suezwards, you pass close to this 
 -wonde: scene ; on your left is the rugged and ruin-topped Jebel Abu 
_ Derdj, with its precipitous continuation running inland to the north- 
‘ wes z then you see the triangular Et Tih, or Wddi Misa, and, at its 
fe eentre, not far from the sea, rises a small conical hill, on ‘witch, 
yo a can easily understand, stood Moses on that ever-memorable night 
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with the rod of God in his hand, and directing calmly (Ex. xiv, 13) the 
panic-stricken Israelitish hosts. 


There he stands, undismayed at the mighty convulsion he is witnessing, 


barely able to resist the fierceness of that blast from the east which is 
cleaving through the affrighted waters of the sea, which huddle together 
to the north and south anxious to escape its irresistible driving and 
Smiting. Probably, among the other notables of the host, Aaron and 
Huz are with him, as, afterwards, at the battlefield of Rephidim. 

Passing this cone we reach the rampart of Jebel Ataka, frowning 
over Suez, and running due west to meet the twin range of J. Abu 
Deréj. 

Below, on each side of and behind the cone, are the dismayed but 
confident hosts of Israel marshalling themselves to cross the sea in line. 
Behind them, killing the radiance of the paschal moon, towers the blaze 
on one side and midnight gloom on the other, of the mysterious 
Sheckinah, which up to the present had led the van of Israel. Beyond 
all are the hosts of Memphis marshalling themselves, as best they can, in 
the miraculous gloom which envelopes them. 

What had they done? As long as the Israelites were moving Etham- 
wards, they were presumed to be carrying out their “three days’ journey 
into the wilderness,” but when the retrograde move occurred, the cry was 
raised that the people fled, and the chivalry of Memphis, led by the 
Pharaoh in person, poured out eastward in pursuit, entered the pass, and 
entirely prevented any backward retreat. Thus the Israelites are in a 
hopeless trap, the Red Sea in front, the mountain barriers on either side, 
and the Egyptians behind. 

Sore distressed they “cried out unto the Lor ,»” whose enigmatical 
order followed that they were to go forward, even though the sea was 
ahead of them, boatless then as now, 

Let us now try and recover the historic sites connected with the 
sacred narrative, Pi-ha-hi-roth, Migdol, and Baal-zephon, and trusting to 
the valuable assistance of the Rev. Charles Forster’s work, “ Israel in the 
Wilderness,” 

Pihahiroth—We have seen that the LXX translate the name by ris 
ématheae, “ the last-night halt,” and this may be the consistent meaning. 
Forster, quoting from Bruce’s “ Itinerary,” translates the word as “mouth 
of the valley” opening to the flat country and the sea, and corresponding 
to the Arabic word Fam. Pihahiroth may then be the pass opposite 
Memphis, leading, after passing Letopolis, into the triangular desert Et 
Tih, or Wadi Masa, 

Migdol (watch-tower) would be on Jebel Ataka at the north-east 
corner of Waédi Misa (Et Tih), overlooking it, and the Wells of Moses 
(Ain Misa) on the opposite side of the sea, 

Baal-zephon (God of the watch-tower) would be Jebel Abu Derdj, at 
the south-east corner of the Et Tih (W4di Masa) overlooking the ancient 
Clyoma, the Arabic Qolzim, which still gives the Arabic name to the sea 
between Jebels Abu Der4j and Ataka, Bahr Qolzim, or “sea of the 
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| __ swallowing up.” Eusebius identifies the name and locality—Beedoepay, 
4 mpos TH €pép@ otabuos Tov didv “lapayr ekiovrwy e& Aiyirrov bia Tov 
_ Kddvoparos, rapa riy @ddacoayr. 
‘This, then, is the position we have arrived at, and it was probably thus 
reached : on the first of the three days of Josephus, the host, leaving 
_ Letopolis on their right, would move round the western and finial spur of 
J. Ataka and enter the WAdi Masa or Et Tih desert. The day previous 
4 had been “before Pi-ha-hi-roth,” the mouth of the valley, now it 
was behind them. Memphis would be 18 miles, a little north of due 
___-west behind their first camp in the WA4di. During their second march 
a the Egyptian array from Memphis, pressing upon their rear, might be 
behind them, and under this pressure they would hurry their movements ; 
and on the third march they would rest with their right flank under 
J. Abu Der4j (Baal-zephon), their left under the Migdol-topped J. Ataka, 
the Egyptians behind, and the Red Sea in front. 
‘Thus the divinely-ordained and apparently hopeless position has been 
ined. No wonder, then, that the Israelites were “sore afraid, and 
 eried out unto the Lord.” Moses tries his best to cheer them (Ex. xv, 
Pe (14) but he too inwardly shares their fears, and betakes himself to 
__eries for succour. “ Wherefore criest thou unto Me?” (Ti Bods mpés pe ; 
“why shoutest thou towards Me?” LXX) is the gentle remonstrance of 
Jehovah, and then comes the amazing order—“ Lift thou up thy rod, 
> and stretch out thine hand over the sea, and divide it” (por abrjy, 
we, “ break through its line of battle”), “and the children of Israel 
shall go on dry ground” (xara 76 Enpsv, LXX , “ over the dry ”) “through 
the midst of the sea.” 
. This secures their deliverance, which is to be further brightened by 
the annihilation of their oppressors. 
Arrived thus far, let us understand the steps that Israel had to take 
‘fm securing deliverance, encamped as they were along the sinuous shore of 
the Red Sea, constituting the base of the triangular Wadi Misa. 
et _ They occupied a shore line of about 25 miles between Jebels Ataka 
. ae nd Abu Der4j, and their numbers were “about six hundred thousand on 
foc | that were men, beside children. And a mixed multitude (camp 
followers) went up also with them ; and flocks and herds, even very much 
_-eattle » (Ex. xii, 37, 38). Can the 600,000 males have crossed over in 
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__TIn the field exercises of the Army the allowance for each man is 
therefore the prodigious line would have extended 1,200,000 feet ; 


that is over 227 miles, 5,280 feet constituting a mile. The coast line being 


_-1 Norr.—This was the “rod of God” (Ex. iv, 20), the pastoral staff of 
Me which commencing his and its career of miracle at the burning bush 
Ex. iv, 2), accompanied the outbreak of faithless passion (Num. xx, 12) which 
barred the entrance of Moses into the land of promise, and doubtless, aecom- 
‘panied him to his death on Pisgah’s summit; and this was the rod which 


ruratively comforted the shepherd David (Pas. xxiii, 4). 
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only about 25 miles in length, crossing in a single line would have been _ 
impossible, as also in a double line (of 300,000 men), which would have ~ 
required 113°5 miles. 

But would 25 miles of coast line admit of ? They equal 132,000 feet, 
which divided by 2 (the regulation breadth of a man) would allow of a line 
of 66,000 men, an army in itself; nine of these lines would contain 
594,000 individuals, and 6,000 would be available for baggage, cattle, and 
camp-follower guards. 

For the disposal of this immense force we might imagine the following 


arrangement :— 


Say 4 yards. 
| 
I 
3S 


Camp followers, 


° 
é 


Cattle. Guard.=6,000, 


Baggage. 


Say3yards. Say 500 yards. 


a 

: 
=264,000, 
a 
eS 

Rear. 600,000. 


What was the width of the sea before them, and, under the extra- 
ordinary circumstances, at what rate could they cross it? About 25 
., miles at its widest part ; and, marching quick time, they could do 3 miles 
i. 720 yards in an hour. Impeded by the cattle and waggons—say they 
marched 24 miles per hour—then they could easily have effected the 
passage in, say, 10 hours. . 

Let us now revert to the proceedings of that wonderful day the even- 
-— ing of which was to witness the commencement of the salvation of 
Israel and the utter annihilation of the Egyptian host. 

The outbreak of faithless alarm on finding the Egyptians behind 
them and cutting off their retreat had subsided, and leaving the protec- 
tion of their rear to agencies divine, they commence marshalling their 
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iam ho: ts for the miraculous passage before them, and perhaps then, as after- 

wards (Num. ii, 31), the rear guard was assigned to the tribe of Dan. 

. ‘The “strong east wind” (Ex. xiv, 21) raised by the uplifted rod of 

Moses has commenced to cleave the frighted sea, and, more ominous still, 

0 oolie pillar of cloud intervenes between the Israelites and Egyptians, | 

F - involving the latter in its murky and impenetrable gloom. | 
ae Well might it have been for them if they had then raised the ery 

_ - wrung from them afterwards when too late—“ Let us flee from the face of 

Israel, for the Lord fighteth for them against the Egyptians” (Ex. 

xiv, 25). 

b, vy All day long the marshalling of the hosts of Israel has been going on 

__ under the blast of the east wind, and as the sun sets over Pi-ha-hi-roth 

- the miraculous pathway across the sea lies ready for use. 

a Natural darkness is setting in and the pascal moon is on the wane, but 

_ the hosts of the Lord are in the full blaze of the miraculous light shed 

j _ by the mysterious pillar behind them. Suddenly the advance sounds, 

and the enormous lines of Israel move down the sea-weed slope of the 

exposed Red Sea bed. 

The scene is graphically described in the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, 


- 
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_——sC * A cloud overshadowing the camp, 

} And where water stood before dry land appeared, 

And out of the Red Sea a way without impediments ; 

And out of the violent stream a green plain, 

Where through all the people went that were defended 
with Thy hand, 

Seeing Thy marvellous strange wonders, 

For they went at large like horses, 

And leaped like lambs ; 

Praising Thee, O Lord, who hadst delivered them.” 
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_ But what of the Egyptians? The sea having been cut through, the 

ar of the east wind would have subsided, and then they would miss the 

usy hum of the Israelitish host, and groping about in the gloom of the 

lar would find the lately crowded sea-shore quite deserted. 

- Raising the alarm, “the Egyptians pursued and went in after them 

to t 1e midst! of the sea, even all Pharaoh’s horses, his chariots and 

rsemen.” Josephus (§ xv) gives us the details of the host—“ 600 

wriots, with 50,000 horsemen and 200,000 footmen, all armed.” 

_As rapidity in pursuit was desirable, the latter was left behind in 

am Ps: or the Divine Record (Ex. xiv, 23) states that the pursuing army 
sisted of “all Pharaoh’s horses, his chariots, and his horsemen.” 

phus further tells us “they put their horse foremost.” 

But the pursuit is futile, a hopeless forward groping in the awful 
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1 i.e. About twelve miles. 
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gloom of the pillar, and now it is to be still further hampered and 
impeded— 

“ And it came to pass that in the morning watch the Lord looked unto 
the host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the cloud, ang 
troubled the host of the Egyptians, 

“ And took off their chariot wheels, that they drave them heavily, go 
that the Egyptians said, Let us flee from the face of Israel, for the Lord 


fighteth for them against the Egyptians ” (Ex. xiv, 24-5). 
The Egyptians, seeing the hopelessness of their case, meditate retreat, 


but cannot effect it. 

What was “the morning watch,” €v 77 pvdaxy rH éwOiv_7? The Jews 
reckoned three watches—the first, or beginning of the watches (Lam, ii, 
19), the middle watch (Ju. vii, 14), and the morning watch (Ex. XXiv, 4, 
1 Sam. xi, 11). These would last, respectively, from sunset to 10 P-m., 
from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m., and from 2 a.m. to sunrise.”—Smith’s “ Dig. 
tionary.” 

Therefore, after 2 a.m. on that fatal morning, divine retribution began, 
The Israelites would now be nearing the eastern shore of the Red Sea, having 
started in the first watch, as darkness fell, say between 7 and 8 p.m, 

The Bible tells us that the troubling of the Egyptians consisted partly 
in disabling their chariots. Josephus (sec. xvi) gives us more fully the 


‘/ 


awful results of the Lord looking “unto the host of the Egyptians 


through the pillar of fire and the cloud ” (Ex. xiv, 24), 
As soon as the last unit of the Israelitish host had reached the 


eastern shore the east wind ceased, and then the recoil of the sea walls 
began from the west, and all retreat was cut off ; rapidly they re-united, 
and the Egyptian host was engulphed. 

We can never grasp the horrors of that scene initiated by the 
troubling of Jehovah. ‘As soon therefore” (writes Josephus), “as ever 
the whole Egyptian army was in it the sea flowed to its own place, and 
came down with a torrent raised by storms of wind and encompassed the 
Egyptians. Showers of rain also came down from the sky, and dreadful 
thunders and lightning with flashes of fire. 

“Thunder-bolts were also darted upon them ; nor was there anything 
which used to be sent by God upon men as indications of His wrath, which 
did not happen at this time, for a dark and dismal night oppressed 
them.” 

The destruction complete, the war of elements would subside, and an 
awful silence would rest upon the frighted sea, broken only by 


“The last expiring cry, 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” 


Then all was still upon the sea. 
Away, on its eastern shore, is the hum of the rescued host, and as 


| daylight shows them the cerpses of their late foes, thrown up on the 
eastern shore by the returned sea, led by Moses, they raise the triumphant 
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song of praise and thanksgiving which, in future ages, is to accompany 
that of the Lamb as the pan of the ransomed and spiritual Israel of 
God. 

One word more. The following memorials of the crossing still 
remain on the eastern shore of the Red Sea :—Opposite I. Ataka are the 
Ain Musa (wells of Moses) ; Wadi Raedna, the “ Valley of the People ;” 
WaAdi Kurkiyeh, the “ Valley of the Congregation ;” WaAdi el Ahtha, the 
“ Valley of the Pilgrims ;? WAdi Sadr, the “ Valley of the Returned from 
the Water;” Wadi Warddn, the “ Valley of the Descending into the 
Water ;” while, as I have already shown, the sea between Jebels Ataka 
and Abu Derdj is still called by the Arabs Bahr Qolzim, “the Sea of the 


Swallowing up.” 


Wote.—Let us attempt the chronology of the marvellous events we have 
been attempting to describe. 

Presuming that the Exode occurred B.c. 1491, the departure from 
Rameses took place on the 14th of April (Nis4n or Xanthicus), the moon 
being at the full ; allowing, say, three days’ halt at the Succoth, they 
would remain there until April 17th, and march to Etham on the 18th. 
The third, fourth, and fifth marches (19th to 21st April) are unknown ; 
the 6th brought them to Letopolis (22nd), and the 7th (23rd) “before 
Pe-ha-hi-roth,” and the pass leading into Et Tih (Wadi Masa). 

Op the 8th March (April 24th) they were well into the rampart-walled 
Wadi, with the Egyptians behind them, and cutting off their backward 
retreat ; on the 9th (April 25th) they were further advanced into the 
Wadi. On the 10th March (April 26th) they were three days from 
Letopolis ; the sea in full view, their left flank under Jebel Ataka, Migdol, 
and their right under J. Abu Derdj, Baal-zephon. 

On the 11th (Apri! 27th) they might marshal on the west shore of the 
Red Sea, and at, say 8 p.m., of that day (27th), they commenced the 
crossing, and reached the eastern shore, say at 6 a.m. of the 12th March 
(April 28th). 

Having to meet their doom after 2 a.m. of the 12th day, April 28th, in 
mid-sea, and being able to march as cavalry only, say at 3 miles per hour, 
the Egyptians might do the 12 miles to mid-sea in 4 hours, and so starting 
at 10 p.m., April 27th, might reach the fatal spot at 2 a.m., April 28th. 

Then began the Divine hampering which terminated in their total over- 
throw at, say, 3 a.m. on the morning of April 28th, B.C. 1419. 

N.B. I have not included Sabbath halts, under the strong presumption 
that the rigid observance of the seventh day was not enforced until they 


reached the Mount of God. 
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NOTES ON THE CITY OF DAVID. 


ITINERARY OF THE Exope. 
Marches. 


1. To Succoth. 

2. Etham, route reversed. 

3. Unknown. 

4. Unknown, 

5. Unknown, 

6. Letopolis. 

7. “ Before Pe-ha-hi-roth.” 

8. In Wadi-Masa, Egyptians behind. 

9. Wadi Mousa. 

10, Three days from Letopolis, Migdol on left, Baal-zephon on right. 
11. Crossing Red Sea from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. of next day, April 28th, 


B.C, 1491, 
R. F. Hurcutnson, M.D. 


THE “CITY OF DAVID” NOT THE SAME AS THE 
“CITY (JERUSALEM) OF DAVID’S TIME.” 


Ir was only the hope that a much abler pen than mine would take up the 
subject, that led me to abstain from commenting immediately on the 
extraordinary statements of Captain Conder on pages 105 and 106. 

If one disputant does not read what has been said on the other side 
(and in Quarterly Statement, 1885, p. 228, Captain Conder avows that he had 
not then had the opportunity of doing so), or having read, neither ac- 
knowledges his own mistakes nor takes the trouble to point out to others the 
flaws in their arguments, and the errors in their statements of fact, it cannot 
be wondered at that “ fifteen years of controversy” may have no result, 
but that “the disputants retain their opinions” (p. 105). 

If Captain Conder had since August, 1885, read the papers in the 
January number of that year’s Quarterly Statement, pages 57, 58, 61-5, it 
Seems almost insulting to suppose that he would have written as he now 


He must certamly have forgotten to refer to his own printed state- 
ments, when he says (p. 105), “I never claimed that the ‘ City of David’ 
was a term equivalent to Jerusalem generally, but only that it meant—as 
one would naturally suppose—the City of David’s time.” What then does 
Captain Conder mean by the City of David’s time, unless it is “Jerusalem.” 

References in my former paper (Quarterly Statement, 1885, p. 57) show 
that it was implied that the “ capital of Syria ”—the “capital of David’s 
kingdom ”—a “ capital like J erusalem,” was meant by the name “ City of 
David.” A 

Again, Quarterly Statement, 1885, p. 229, we have the words, “TI hold 
Zion to be the poetical name of Jerusalem,” 
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i yi «rf Zion then be = Jerusalem, Jerusalem is = the “City of David,” for 
_ The City of David—is Zion” (1 Kings, viii, 1). Taking the latest dates 
ment, however, that the “City of David” is not a term equivalent to 

__ Jerusalem generally, and yet was the “City of David's time,” how can 

it be shown that there is any difference between the two ? 

I can see none, unless by “Jerusalem generally” Captain Conder 

‘means Jerusalem at its largest extent, at a subsequent time. 

a Of course the Jerusalem of Herod was not the same as the Jerusalem 

_ of Hezekiah, or of Solomon, but our contention is, and Scripture clearly 

proves it, that the “City of David” was not the same in David’s time as 

the City of Jerusalem as ruled over by the same monarch. 

Much less was the “City of David” of Hezekiah’s time of the same 

extent as Hezekiah’s City of Jerusalem. 

} ‘The “City of David” was the “stronghold of Zion” which David 

ei captured from the Jebusites, and the passages which tell us this, tell us 
also that David “ built round about it,” and it can hardly be maintained 

that he could do this, without the resulting Jerusalem of his time (made 
up of the former Jebusite city and his own additions) being larger than 

the coutained fort or stronghold, which was the “ City of David , 

rhs As to making a “distinction between the various books of the Bible 

in treating this question” when there is no reason brought forward for 

Se: <etem that the words “ City of David” are not “always used with the 

r same meaning, ” seems a curious proposition from one who is the defender 
‘ee aoe orthodox views ayainst the school of Welhausen, 

, If, however, Captain Conder is willing to accept the Books of Kings as 

authoritative, he will find that in his last paragraph, on p. 105, he has 

coaly given up the whole case. 

ah eor the “field of the burial of the kings,” which is allowed to have 

been on Ophel, was actually part of the City of David, seeing that Azariah, 

who was laid to his rest in that “ field,” was, according to 2 Kings, xv, 7, 

b uri ec i. “the city of David.” Joram (2 Kings, viii, 24), Joash (2 Kings 

20, 21), and Ahaz (2 Kings, xvi, 20), were all alike buried in the 

ba Gay ‘of David,” though they were not (according to Chronicles) interred 

2 Sepulchres of the Kings. Can it be that Chronicles is wrong, and 

it they were after all buried in the same set of tombs as David and 


_ Whatever Captain Conder may think, I believe your readers generally 
ll, after perusing page 26, &c., of Quarterls 'y Statement, 1886, see clearly 
t Millo, which was Akra, wiht actually, teste Josephus, on the modern 
shel, south of the Temple. 
3 iBeknowledge I ought not to have said that Manasseh built a wall 
1 the City of David, but inasmuch as his wall was outside the City of 
and yet was westwards of Gihon in the Nachal (the Virgin’s 
in in the Kedron), it seems inevitably to follow that the City of 
was on the hill west of Gihon, that is on the modern Ophel. 
theory it may be that placed “ David’s capital” on Ophel I 
t know, the Rev. W. F. Birch does not. That it should be any 
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difficulty to find room on Ophel for “ Zion, Millo, Ophel, City of David, and 
Akra,” is only the difficulty of children who do not recognise that in the 


nursery rhyme— 


Elizabeth, Betsy, Bessy and Bess 
Went over the river to take a bird’s nest, 


the four names apply to one person. 

Similarly it has been shown over and over again that the names quoted 
above all apply to the “City of David.” 

It is amusing to see that I am credited with admitting that “ David's 
capital” was not “only a little village on Ophel,” when it has been my sole 
aim in this controversy to show that the part, which was on Ophel, viz., 
the “City of David,” was not as great as the whole of Jerusalem, the 
“ capital of David’s time.” 

T will not now occupy space with the “ancient nomenclature” of the 
“rest of the site of Jerusalem,” but will only ask your readers generally, 
and Captain Conder in particular, to read the Scriptural evidence adduced 
in the January and April Quarterly Statements of 1885, and point out the 
errors, if that evidence does not show that David’s capital (Jerusalem) was 
of greater extent than his fortified palace the “City of David.” 

H. B. 8. W. 
September 6th, 1887. 


REPORT—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


TuE following is the Report of the Executive Committee, read and adopted 
at the meeting of the General Committee, June 14th, 1887. 


My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN ,— 

Your Committee elected at the last General Meeting, on July 26th, 
1886, have, on resigning their office into your hands, to render an account 
of their administration during the past year. 

1. The Committee have held seventeen meetings during the year. 

_ 2. The work of exploration has been carried on during the last year 
by Herr Schick at Jerusalem and by Herr Schumacher in other parts of 
the country. The portion of country recently surveyed by Herr Schu- 
macher in Ajlin consists of 500 square miles, containing a vast number 
of ancient sites and monuments. The map and memoirs arrived in 
England in January last; the memoirs contain sketches, plans, and 
drawings of all the most important places. 

Some time before this survey Herr Schumacher executed for the 
German Society, having the same object as ourselves, a map of a large 
portion of the Jaulan. This was originally published in the “ Zeit- 
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” or journal of the German Society. It has now been translated, 
vil be published by ourselves, with the full permission of the 
s of that Society. It is illustrated by upwards of 300 drawings 
err Schumacher has also, during the last twelve months, surveyed 
tion of the country south of our own map, covering an extent of 
try of twenty-six miles along the coast, with an average breadth of 
es. The map includes fifty-three sites, villages, and ruins, against 
yn in the latest map of the same country. The memoir of this 
was published, with the map and forty drawings, in the 
y Statement of October last. 
Siithieniacher has further communicated to the Society many 
aan discoveries made by himself in the plain north of 
4a and in the vicinity of Tiberias. At the latter place he had the 
i ‘tune to discover the Acropolis of Tiberias, and was able to 
ns » the actual extent of the ancient city. The old wall, which 
a al le Bes trace its entire length, is, including that of the Acropolis, 
n three English miles—in other words, he has recovered the 
nt extent and proved the ancient magnificence of the city, which, 
ding to the theories of Robinson and others, had been crammed into 
r space now occupied by the modern town. 
liamacher has also, at the request of the Committee, visited 
On Sind 2 a survey of the very interesting and little-known site of Pella, 
efuge of the Early Christians on the outbreak of the troubles in 
Steals m. His memoir on this subject has not yet arrived, but it is 
ed to reach us before the end of the year. 
rot hi we have not neglected what remains undoubtedly the 
al est in the Holy Land—namely, the researches in Jerusalem 
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Am the discoveries made and followed up during the last year in 
ale Hl are the second aqueduct, running side by side with the 
1 aqueduct of Siloam; the positions of the ‘second wall in 
‘Schic! 2 open have stored of negative value ; the discovery of 
es to be the Amphitheatre of Herod, oid the examination 
and full particulars of all these points, are published as 
arriv 2 in the Quarterly Statement. 
ian » to thank Mr. Lawrence Oliphant for the constant watchful- 
_ he is good enough to exercise on behalf of the Society from 
idence at Haifa, for the many papers and letters he has written to 
wring the past year, and for the discoveries which he constantly 
nicates to us. 
ve to thank Mr. Guy le Strange for the paper on the notices on 
2 of the Rock and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre before the 
“This valuable contribution to the subject shows that, from the 
4.p.—-that is to say, 200 years after the alleged building of the 
yy the Arabs—there has been a continuous chain of evidence as 
yme itself and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with a complete 
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agreement as to the origin and the.architect of the first building and the 
existence of second. 

We have also to thank the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, one of the members 
of the General Committee, for a paper which considers the site of Gath 
from a point of view quite nevel, and opening up a new field of argument 
and investigation, Our old friend M. Clermont-Ganneau still continues 
to send us papers marked with scholarly research and learning. Captain 
Conder, we are happy to say, seldom allows a number of the Quarterly 
Statement to be issued without one or more valuable contributions from 
himself. We are glad to learn that this officer is likely to remain some 
time in England, having been appointed to the Ordnance Survey. During 
the last two months Captain Conder has published his researches in the 
Hittite Inscriptions. In placing this among their other volumes the 
Committee do not express any opinion at all as to the soundness of 
Captain Conder’s conclusions. These have been attacked with great 
vigour, and it remains with Captain Conder to answer the objections 
raised to his theory. ) 

The members of the Committee, and all the friends of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, can only express their earnest hope that the reading 
of these inscriptions, which have now been under consideration for 
thirteen years, should be successfully accomplished by the officer who has 
done so much for the Society. 

It is some time since the world was startled by the report of a great 
discovery of tombs and sarcophagi in the neighbourhood of Sidon, 
Many attempts were made on the spot to inspect and to figure these 
monuments. 

The Turkish authorities, however, forbade permission to anyone to 
visit them, and the Director of the Constantinople Museum, Hamdi Bey, 
proceeded himself to Sidon in a Turkish man-of-war, in order to secure 
the things for the Imperial Museum. We have the pleasure of announe- 
ing that Hamdi Bey has ordered the presence of Herr Schumacher at 
Sidon in order to consult and to take measures for the removal and 
embarkation of the sarcophagi. We hope, by permission of Hamdi Bey, 
to procure for this Society plans, drawings, figures, measurements, and 
the description of these objects, which are described as being the finest 
sarcophagi in the world. 

The Questions drawn up by the Committee appointed for the purpose 
of making an inquiry into the manners and customs of the various 
peoples and tribes in Syria are finished, and the last are now completed 
and printed, and have been sent to Syria. 

“The Memoir of Twenty-one Years’ Work” was published by the 
Society last year and presented to every subscriber who chose to ask for 
it ; over 1,000 copies were thus distributed, with very happy results of 
maintaining the interest felt in the Society’s work. Two thousand copies 

were sold by the publishers. The balance-sheet for the year 1886 is as 
follows :— 
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BALANCE SHEET, 1886, 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 

Jan. 1. Balance in hand £331 1 1 | Management... »- £641 5 0 
Dec. 31. By Subscrip- Exploration oe -- 49616 2 
tions and Donations .. 1,795 10 4 | Mapsand Memoirs .. 768 3 5 

Maps and Memoirs .. 3869 16 1 | Printers, Binders, and 
Books .. + -- 189 1 2 Engravers... « 41415 2 
Photographs .. ee 8 2 1 | Balance Dec. 31.. <i SEA Se 
£2,643 10 9 £2,643 10 9 


At the end of the year there was a very large sum due to printers and 
engravers ; this debt has been reduced to a more satisfactory level by the 
payment under this head of £714. Since the beginning of the year £150 
has also been paid in diminution of the loan of £850 due by the Society. 
It must be remembered that the printer’s bill is not a question of 
management so-called ; it is one of vital importance to the very existence 
of the Society, which exists not only to collect information, but also to 
publish it. It has, therefore, been considered desirable that we should 
endeavour to make our Quarterly Statement fuller with contents and more 
attractive to our readers. With this object we propose to present Herr 
Schumacher’s work, and perhaps the hitherto unpublished works of 
Conder, Ganneau, and H. C. Hart, published with the Quarterly. Statement, 
and printed in such a form and type that they may be detached or hound 
up in separate volumes, if subscribers please. 

In conclusion, we have to assure the General Committee and our 
subscribers generally that all the steps necessary to ensure continuation 
of the work on its present lines have been taken—that is to say, no 
opportunity will be lost of making researches and following up discoveries 
in the Holy City, and every possible agency will be brought to bear in 

the prosecution of research in the Holy Land itself and the countries 
which surround it. 


We have to express our best thanks to the local Hon. Secretaries, and 


to all who have helped to extend the knowledge of our existence and aims, 
and even claims, to larger and more general support. The income of the 
Society is by no means equal to the demands upon it, and while we are 
continually paying off the liabilities caused by the printing of results, 
more reports continually arrive which also call for immediate publication. 
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